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Plays continuous music. 
Repeats any passage. Rewinds or turns 
off automatically! Back spaces! 


Hours of musical enjoyment, without any 
attention whatsoever! Or, if you desire, the 
reel rewinds and recorder shuts itself off 
automatically. To record, just a feather 
touch of a key electronically changes func- 
tion instantly. 

Exclusive “Balanced-Tone” emphasizes 
treble and bass. Full range of 40-16,000 cps.; 
drop-in load; speeds of 3%4 and 7% ips.; 
index counter; accepts 7” reels; four hours 


play with long play tape. 
Ultra-lightweight and portable ; , 
carry it anywhere ' Model T-1600 with remote control micro- 


Letterhead-size, with full phone; two reels; tape and cords, $299.50. 


10-watts of power—enough 
to All an auditorium 4 IN STEREO, TOO...Model T-1616 with 
built-in pre-amp. Plugs directly into hi-fi 
system, radio, phonograph or TV for mag- 
nificent stereo sound, $329.50. 


J 
~¥ WOLLENSAK '1600' 
Elocuonie Conliot 
HI-FIDELITY TAPE RECORDER 
“Back Space Bar” pro- luminated “RECORD” 


- Ask your Wollensak ler { m rate th xciting new features 
vides instant replay of a and “PLAY” keys on your Wollensak dealer to demonstrate these exciting new fea 
word, phrase, or musi- operating panel light up w 


LLENSAK OPTICAL COMPANY CHICAGO 16. ILLINOIS 
cal passage when pressed 
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Better than aspirin even with buffering added 

Pekin) Reka, Leet Te 
How Tension | 
Headaches Start 


Most headaches are caused by 
tension in muscles in back of 

neck and scalp. This tension 
presses on nerves and causes 
pain. The pain builds up more 
tension, more pressure — makes 

your headache worse. To break 

this vicious cycle and obtain fast, » 
more complete relief—you should i 
try the special medication in (2 
Anacin, not obtainable in aspirin % 
nor in aspirin with buffering. % 


Sa erity es Pteaay pie ge Par outlet APE BS 


ANACIN’ relaxes tension 
e releases pressure e relieves pain fast 


Tension headaches need the extra relaxes tension, releases pressure and 
medication in Anacin. So why limit _ relieves pain fast. Anacin Tablets are 
yourself to aspirin or buffered aspirin safer, too. They do not upset your 
which contains only one pain reliever stomach! 

and has no special medication to relax 

tension? Anacin contains a combina- 

tion of ingredients which 3 out of 4 

doctors recommend for pain of head- 

ache, neuritis and neuralgia. Anacin 


3 out of 4 doctors recommend 
the ingredients in:::-- 
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The COLUMBIA ‘“ RECORD CLUB 


now offers 32 high-fidelity records from 


every field of music...and you may take... 


retail value 
up to $29.88 


if you join the Club now — and agree to purchase 
as few as 5 selections from the more than 200 to 
be made available during the coming 12 months 





RODGERS & HAMMERSTEIN 
8. Broadway's new- 


FRANK SINATRA 


PUT 


4. Dream, Lost in 
the Stars, 10 more 





est smash hit show 
JOHNNY'S 


GREATEST HITS 9 


JOHNNY MATHIS 


CHANCES ARE . TWELFTH OF NEVER 
COME TO  . WILD IS TIME WIND 
WOT FOR ME TO SAY 











PLUS 7 OTHERS 
1. Also: | Look at 
You, No Love, etc. 


ae NUTCRACKER SUITE 
~ oe PEER GYNT 
, aes 


i, 4 5 
PHILADELPHIA ORCH ORMANDY 
64. 4 superb works 
exquisitely played 


5. 16 favorites — 
Sweet Violets, etc. 


POLLY BERGEN 


17. Make The Man 
Love Me, 11 more 





ROY HAMILTO 
YOU'L 











20. Ebb Tide, Un- 


chained Melody, etc. any record library 


WALTZES 
TCHAIKOVSKY and STRAUSS 
THE PHILADELPHIA ORCHESTRA 


> “ese lustrous 
sound’’—HighFidelity 


Classical 
Popular 
Show Music 
Jazz 


COLUMBIA {© RECORD CLUB 
Terre Mevte. Ind. 
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> PATHETIQUE 


» & Mitropoulos 


66. A‘‘must”’’ for 9. 





Tchaikovsky | ERROLL GARNER 


SYMPHONY 


New York 
sdalliatelaaaleiallé 





—tolm | Melelehy 


WALTER 


NEW YORK PHILHARMONIC 








| Surrender Dear, 
if | Had You, 4 more 


You receive ANY 6 of the superb 
12” high-fidelity records shown 
here for only $3.98 


Your only obligation as a mem- 

ber is to purchase five selections 
from the more than 200 Columbia 
and Epic records to be offered in 
the coming 12 months. Thus you ac- 
tually receive eleven records for the 
price of six — a saving of over 40% 


After purchasing only five rec- 

ords you receive a 12” Columbia 
or Epic Bonus record of your choice 
free for every two additional selec- 
tions you buy 


You enroll in any one of the 

Club’s four musical Divisions: 
Classical; Listening and Dancing: 
Broadway, Movies, Television and 
Musical Comedies; Jazz 


14. Complete score 
of this hit musical 


42. Greatest inter- 
preter of Brahms 


+ Each month the Club’s staff of 

music experts selects outstand- 
ing recordings from every field of 
music .. . music that deserves a 
place in any well-planned library. 
These selections are described in the 
Club Magazine, which you receive 
free each month 


You may accept the monthly se- 
lection for your Division, take 
any of the wide variety of other rec- 
ords offered in all Divisions, or 
take NO record in any particular 
month 
* You may discontinue membership 
at any time after purchasing only 
five records from the Club 
oe The records you want are mailed 
and billed at the regular list 
price of $3.98 (Classical Selections, 
$4.98), plus a small mailing charge 


¥& Mail the coupon today 
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RAY CONNIFF 
ORCHESTRA and CHORUS 


44. Rhapsody in Blue, 


10 more numbers 


BELOVED 
CHORUSES 
ACH -HAYON- SCHUBSER 


RIMSKY KORGAKOV 
SISELIVUS - HANDEL 


MORMON TABERNACLE 
CHOIR 
PHILADELPHIA ORCH 


39. “‘Hallelujah’’, 
‘Finlandia’, 7 more 


GRAND CANYON 
SUITE 


< J 


PHILADELPHIA ORCH ORMANDY 


15. A beloved 
American classic 


SOUTH PACIFIC 


23. The all-time 
musical best-seller 











DORIS DAY'S 
GREATEST 
HITS 





6. Also: Love Me 
or Leave Me, etc. 





(BEWITCHED, | 
IT'S MAGIC, 
10 More 
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BARBER OF SEVILL 7 OARTURS 
DOMIZETT!: OAUGHTER OF IME 

REGIMENT OVERTURE 


: MARCHE MALIT ARE 
ICHAIKOVSAY MARCHE SLAy 
STRAUSS ®*DET2KY marc 














\RUDOLF SERKIN 
EETHOVEN 


é. “MOONLIGHT Sonata 
‘f 






PATHETIQUE” Senate 
‘APPASSIONATA Sonata 








67. 3 sonatas played 
with rare artistry 





30. Rain, Nevada, 
Peace Pipe, 9 more 








11 Goodman 
Classics in Swing 





BENNETT. Rags to Riches 
CLOONEY -This Ole House 
DAY. Whatever Will Be, Will Be 


STAFFORD Shrimp Boats 
PLUS 6 OTHERS 








65. 6 stirring over- 


tures and marches 


NORMAN LUBOFF 
CHOIR Royorde 


THE LAMP IS LOW 
STRANGE MUSIC 
MY REVERIE 


9S more 








32. Also: Your Kiss, 
Garden of Love, etc. 











78. Also: Johnnie 
Ray, 4 Lads, etc. 


FRANCESCATTI 
PLAYS KREISLER 





10. Twelve musical 
gems for the violin 


OSCAR LEVANT'S 
FAVORITES 





7. Malaguena, Fire 
Dance, 11 more 





25. Granada, La 
Paloma, 11 others 





Ella Fitzgerald 








3. Thou Swell, My 
Romance, 15 more 


TCHAIKOVSKY: 
SWAN LAKE 


tugene 


——_ 


WEF aE 


etl 


~~ 
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2. ‘Performance is 
superb’’—N.Y.Times 











19. Two romantic 
piano masterpieces 


MENDELSSOHN 
HAYDN 


SYMPHONY 


Bernsten 


alla 


HARMON 





-_——— 


34. High-spirited, 
gay symphonies 


Pel, | om 


JAZZ omniBus 
* ARMSTRONG 
CONDON 
MURPHY 
GARNER 


ELLINGTON 
and others 














46. Also: Dave Bru- 


beck,Miles Davis,etc. 


EDDY DUCHIN STORY 


ORIGINAL 
DUCHIN RECORDING 
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28. The Man | Love, 
April Showers, etc. 





_—— - SEND NO MONEY — Mail coupon to-receive 6 records for $3.98 = -- 





COLUMBIA (p RECORD CLUB, Dept. 209-2 
ae Haute, Indiana 


I accept your offer and have circled at the right the numbers of the 
| six records I wish to receive for $3.98, plus small mailing charge 


Enroll me in the following Division of the Club: 





(check one box only) 
| T}] Classical ) Listening and Dancing [| Joz 
i “) Broadway, Movies, Television and Musical Comedies 
I agree to purchase five selections from the more than 200 to be 
| offered during the coming 12 months, at regular list price plus small 
mailing charge. For every two additional selections I accept, I am 
| to receive a 12” Columbia or Epic Bonus record of my choice FREE. 


| Name pe 0 006s 0006 boSO beh bs COAG 660000000000000805 66 cases 0b Coboensa 

i Please Print) 

| Address i 6acdtbbesaadsseots is sn cenéndnthénedasdan seenassnenoniatd 

" Be cove ccdcddescececcccesccctooesce TOME... .S0O0O. .ccccccccccccccees 
ALASKA and HAWAII: write for special membership plan 


CANADA: prices slightly higher; 11-13 Soho St., Toronto 2B 








CIRCLE 6 NUMBERS BELOW: 7 
1 8 20 34 64 
2 9 23 38 65 

3 ww a a @&@ 
4 14 28 42 67 | 
5 15 30 44 68 
6 177 32 46 78 | 
7 19 K.460 


To credit this membership to onl 
established Columbia or Epic 

record dealer, authorized to ac- | 
cept subscriptions, fill in below ’ 


ey © UR cco cd ccceetecéocti | 
ite. Sn. 1 6 ons sounaseesodi | 
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CREME DE MENTHE, GREEN OR WHITE, 60 PROOF. BLACKBERRY FLAVORED BRANDY, 70 
PROOF. CREME DE CACAO, 60 PROOF. NATIONAL DISTILLERS PRODUCTS CO., N. Y., N.Y. 





BEAUTY, JOY, LOVE OF ADVENTURE: these qualities are mirrored in 
the recent CORONET covers above, and each reflects the personal- 
ity of Kathryn Abbe, the comely woman at left who photographed 
them as well as this month’s cover. This might be considered an 
Abbe issue inside as well as out: on page 46, youll meet James 
Abbe, Sr., Kathryn’s famous father-in-law, whose pioneering cam- 
era career is highlighted in 18 pages of pictures. 

Kathryn’s own career began in 1940 when she was studying art 
at the Pratt Institute in Brooklyn. She stepped into the photo- 
lab one morning, took her first look through a view-finder, and has 
been seeing the world through one ever since. For two years, she 
loaded cameras for fashion photographer Toni Frissell, then branched 
out on her own. One early assignment took her to Havana, 
where her new telephoto lens was mistaken for a gun and caused 
a small stampede. In 1946, she married well-known photographer 
James Abbe, Jr. They used his small airplane to cover assignments 
together until 1948 when their first child, Tom, was born, followed 
by two later additions: Cindy, now nine, and Eli, seven. 

Though homemaking put an end to Kathryn’s travels, she finds 
fresh camera subjects in the spontaneous world of childhood. Cindy 
and Eli are the two smallest children marching through the wonder- 
land of puddles above, near the Abbe home in Jericho, Long Island. 
In the right-hand cover, Tom and Eli are outdistancing their short- 
legged companion on Montauk beach, Long Island, where the fam- 
ily has a summer house. For other parent photographers, Mrs. Abbe 
has this advice: never force the children to pose; just provide the 
props—a hay ride, dress-up clothes, or dandelions for blowing. And, 


of course, never say “smile.” TI 2 


CORONET is pybttehes me mnthly by aequine. ine. , 65 E. Bouth Water St.,. Chie ame » 1, Ill. Printed in VU. 8S, 
Entered as 2 Class matter at Chics Hl., Oct. 14, 1936, under Act of March 3. 1878. Authorized as 
2nd class a Post “Ome ‘e Dep artme nt, Ottawa, Canada. Postmaster: Send Form 3579 to CORONET, 
Coronet Building. Bouluer, Colo. Subscription Rates: $3.00 per year in advance, $5.00 for two years. 
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CARMEN Stevens Peerce, Albanese 
Merrill: Fritz Reiner, conductor. Robert 
Shaw Chorale. 3-record album 

(List price $14.98) 


verDID ~V~ 
LA TRAVIATA 


AiDA—Milanov 
Perlea. conductor. 3-record album 


LA BOHEME—De los 
Angeles 
Merrill, Amara. Tozzi 

Sir Thomas Bee- 


LA TRAVIATA 
Carteri, Val- 
letti, Warren; 
Pierre Monteux 
conductor 3- 
record album 
List price $14.98) 


: pe exciting ultimate objective is to make 
available a library of 
grand opera similar to the collections of the 


compr ehensive 


world’s great books to be found in the best 
homes. The complete “living” repertory of 
opera—Italian, German, French, Russian, 
American—will in time be provided. Each 
member can choose the recordings he is 
eager to own—as few as four a year. 

* In addition to recordings of Metropoli- 
tan productions, operas recorded abroad by 
rca Victor will be made available to mem- 
bers, with Metropolitan artists in the cast. 
The recordings will be available, in almost 
all cases, in both complete and abridged 
form. 

* As amember you will enjoy a ONE-THIRD 
SAVING compared with what you would pay 
tor the same records if you bought them 
separately and haphazardly as a non-mem- 


8 


“Home subscription 


The RCA VICTOR 


UNDER THE 


Bjoerling, Warren, Barbieri: Jone! 
(List price $14.98) 


PUCCINI mi Vicron Ba 


LA BOHEME 


a: 


Bioerling 


cham, Bart., 
conductor 
2-record al- 
bum 

price 


List 
$9.98) | 


ber at the manufacturer’s nationally adver- 
tised prices. For, after the trial period, 
under the Club’s Record-Dividend plan for 
every two records you buy you will receive 
A FREE RECORD. These free records may be 
chosen from a Record-Dividend Catalog 
listing a wide variety of rca Victor Red 
Seal operatic and classical albums. 


* Albums are sold to members at the na- 
tionally advertised price of all rca Victor 
Red Seal records—currently $4.98 for a 
single-record album, $9.98 for a two-record 
album, etc. (plus a small charge for postage 
and handling, with use/sales tax where 
required), 


CORONET 





to grand opera now possible through 
Metropolitan Opera Record Club 


ADMINISTRATIVE DIRECTION OF THE Book-of-the-Month Club 


@eeeeeveeeeeeeevoeeseeeeeee 


cocceccceesoeesoos AN INTRODUCTORY OFFER -:--seccceccccess 


Any one of these 
complete operas 





be eee ee 


Given to You 


. IF YOU JOIN THE CLUB NOW, AGREEING TO MAKE FOUR PURCHASES 
OF OPERA RECORDINGS WITHIN THE NEXT YEAR—-EACH DISC IN ANY 
MULTI-RECORD ALBUM YOU BUY WILL COUNT AS ONE PURCHASE 














The RCA VICTOR Metropolitan Opera Record Club, c/o Book-of-the-Month Club, Inc 
345 Hudson Street, New York 14, N. Y. 


Please enroll me as a member AS MY FREE ALSUM PLEASE SEND ME 


of THE RCA VICTOR MI rROPOLI- CARMEN ‘complete on ie, ites on 
TAN OPERA RECORD CLUB and send three 12-ineh records) three 12-inch records) 
me a recording of the complete . 

opera indicated at right, without [| LA 2ougms, ccomnicve [| LA TRAVIATA, (compiste 
charge. I agree to buy four 

twelve-inch discs* from the Club 

within the next twelve months, 

for each of which I will be billed MR 

at the nationally advertised price MRS 

(plus a small charge tor postage an 

and handling, with use/sales tax } 

where required). I may cancel 

my membership any time after Address 

buying the fourth record. If 

continue, for every two records 

I buy from the Club I will receive 

a third record free. If I wish to, 

however, I may cancel this Tria! 

Membership within ten days, in 

which case I will return the free 


album. 
Ste NOTE: Rerords can be shipped only to residents of the 
®EFach disc in a multi-record S. and its territories. and Canada. Records for Canadian mem- 
album counts as one purchase. a. on made in Canada and shipped duty free from Ontario. 
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Land boom in Arizona! Population doubles 
in nine years! Americans are rushing to 
golden Arizona — purchasing land at an 
unprecedented rate! In beautiful Golden 
Valley thousands of acres are sold each 
month! The reason: few places on earth 
can compare with Arizona for healthful, 
exhilarating climate and wonderful recre- 
ation. Fog and smog are un- 
known. Temperatures in sun- 
bathed Golden Valley average 
mid-60s...no sticky tropical 
heat here! Now—imagine your- 
self the proud owner of a real 
western rancho in this superbly 
desirable land... your 242 acres 
equivalent in size to 10 average 
city lots! 


HUNTING — FISHING — 
HAPPY LIVING! 


You'll find superb hunting alli around 
Golden Valley ...waterfowl, quail, cotton- 
tail and deer. LIKE TO FISH? There's no 
closed season on the Colorado River or its 
lakes. Catch rainbow trout and fighting 
large-mouth bass. Nearby Lake Mohave is 
part of the Lake Mead National Recreation 
Area, described as “one of the ten best 
fishing areas in the nation.” Boating, water 
skiing and swimming are great! 


il mass * . 
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GOLDEN VALLEY RANCHOS 


.are choice sites in magnificent Golden Valley 
which lies between boommung Kjngman, Mohave 
County seat, and the Colorado River, heart 
of one of the West's largest recreational areas 
For the first time. this peaceful desert Val- 
ley, ringed by purple hills. is being sub- 
divided into level 2'2 acre parcels, each 
fronting a graded street, each equivalent 
in size to ten average city lots ree-clad 
mountains, sparkling lakes, picturesque 
mining towns and modern Kingman (pop 
7,000) are minutes away via State Highway 
68 which runs through the Valley! Here 
is exploding Arizona in its most colorful 
expansion...a land rich in value today, 
even richer in its potential as Americans 
surge westward. 


s MAIL COUPON TODAY! 


@ iRYa) 


Reserve acreage in Arizona's Golden Valiey for $695 
for each 2% acre parcel — payable $10 down and 
$10 a month including 6% interest. No other 
charges. You will receive purchase contract and 
map showing exact location of your holdings. The 
Company guarantees to return your $10 deposit if 
you request same within 30 days. Enclose $10 
deposit for each 2¥2 acre Rancho desired. 


Reference: Phoenix Title & Trust Co. 
















NOW YOU ACRES 


CAN OWN equivalent in size to 
Y 


10 average city lots 


DOWN AND 
FOR ONL ¥ oO pone 


$6955 ru price? —- CLE x 


> 
7+ > 


*NO HIDDEN COSTS OR ADDITIONAL FEES 


LP rr 4 


IMAGINE YOUR PROFITABLE 
TOMORROW! 


... and insure it today. Land investment is 
your best protection against inflation. Arizona 
land prices have tripled in the last five 
years. Golden Valley Ranchos undoubtedly 
will increase in value as Arizona's popula- 
tion expands. Today's offer of 2'2 acre par- 
cels for $695 may never again be possible. 
Only 15% of Arizona is privately held; the 
remainder is Government and Indian land. 
And you can occupy your land immedi- 
ately! Or simply watch its value rise. 
and rise. Then occupy it or sell it. “More 
money has been made in real estate than in all 
industrial investments combined,” said Andrew 
Carnegie 


2: tw. 
oe = 
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Prices subject to change as land values rise 


GOLDEN VALLEY LAND CO., 111 OSBORN WEST, PHOENIX, ARIZONA C-11/59 
Yes! Reserve my acreage in Golden Valley according to the terms shown. You guarantee to 
return my deposit if | request same in 30 days. 

Name: Check box for number of ranchos desired: 


242 5 7¥2 10 
Address: Acres L) Acres Acres Acres 











Total deposit in 
City: the amount of $ enclosed. 
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Is chivalry only a mask; is the common cold an emotional defense? 


E62 


SLY CHIVALRY 

A chivalrous act, such as taking 
one’s hat off when a woman enters 
an elevator, might well be just a 
subtle way of disguising a superior 
attitude toward females. This is 
the conclusion of Dr. Eugene B. 
Nadler of the Case Institute of 
Technology and Dr. William R. 
Morrow of the State Hospital at 
Fulton, Missouri. To prove their 
point, the psychologists subjected 
several groups of male college 
students to a two-part test. One 
part contained such _true-false 
statements as “Women have far 
less control over their emotions 
than do men,” and “The man should 
wear the pants in the family.” The 
second part had such statements as 
“Except perhaps in very special 
circumstances, a gentleman should 
never allow the lady to pay the 
check.” It was found that the men 
who gave a “chivalrous” answer to 
the second part also agreed with the 
(loaded) male-dominance §state- 
ments in the first part. 


COLD FACTS 


The common cold may be a valu- 
able emotional defense, according 


12 


to a startling report by Dr. Daniel 
Cappon of Toronto. He found that 
many colds were substitutes for 
crying, especially among dejected 
patients. Others, in times of ex- 
citement, welcomed colds because 
the effects seemed to relax ten- 
sions. Colds may also arise to re- 
lieve conflicts; the “honeymoon 
cold,” for example, may result from 
a sexual neurosis. 

This conclusion is based on a 
study of 350 psychologically dis- 
turbed persons and 350 “normal” 
volunteers. The disturbed group 
had two-and-a-half times as many 
colds as the “normal” group; their 


eee 





colds also lasted longer. These 
differences disappeared when the 
emotionally upset persons were 
successfully treated. Psychological 
disturbance can cause a cold be- 
cause the mucosa in the nose swells 
when we are upset, as evidenced 
when we cry. Such swelling leaves 
the upper-respiratory system more 
susceptible to infection. 

Dr. Cappon suggests that if it 
were not for colds, many persons 
might suffer more severe psychic or 
psychosomatic ailments. Ww 
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YOU ave A MAGNETIC PERSONALITY, 
BRILLIANT WIT, TREMENDOUS COURAGE... 
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AND ARE IRRESISTIBLE TO THE OPPOSITE SEX. 
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SO NartuRALty You LiKE 
TO WATCH YOUR WEIGHT. BUT 
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DONT GIVE UP BUTTER 
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THE LIGHT RYE CRACKER THAT LETS YOU EAT THINGS LIKE 
BUTTER AND CHEESE BUT CUTS YOUR CALORIES, TOO 


WORLOS SEND FOR YOUR FREE 
a Cae WEIGHT-WATCHER BOOK 
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Pillow Talk is that rarity in movies 
today—a witty, romantic comedy 
reminiscent of the Cary Grant- 
Irene Dunne farces of the 1930s. 
Its frothy plot concerns the tele- 
phone party-line tensions of a 
song writer-playboy (Rock Hud- 
son) and a busy interior decorator 
(Doris Day). His hours-long phone 
romancing with girl friends frus- 
trates the decorator’s efforts to 
make business calls. When Hudson 
meets Doris accidentally and reacts 
to her beauty, he masquerades as a 
Texan to woo her. Smartly acted, 
this comedy of errors capitalizes on 
glamorous backgrounds and tune- 
ful, unobtrusive songs. 

As Doris Day’s suitor, Tony 
Randall uses his adroit timing win- 
ningly. And Thelma Ritter is hilar- 
ious as a hard-drinking maid who 
battles the dust daily with a hang- 
over handicap. Doris Day proves 
again she is an expert comedienne, 
and Hudson is surprisingly relaxed 
in his best performance to date. 


—_ 
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ENTERTAINMENT OF THE MONTH | 


a thud—a 


a pile of 


with 
college girl’s body falls on a 
leaves in a London park—and scat- 
ters surprises throughout the pur- 


Sapphire starts 


suit of her killer. Along the way, 
this intriguing English mystery 
presents a fascinating collection of 
faces and types culled from differ- 
ent strata of London life. 

The murdered gir!, Sapphire, 
develops, has been leading a double 
life, passing as white when she is in 
reality a mulatto. Moreover, Sap- 
phire was engaged to a white archi- 
tectural student. Trailing her 
movements during her last days 
alive, the film makes some sharp 
comments on racial prejudice, a 
relatively new problem in Britain. 

Never forgetting its entertain- 
ment values, Sapphire gets its 
points across subtly and with re- 
straint. The performances are uni- 
formly excellent, and each actor is 
perfect in his part. Nigel Patrick, 
Michael Craig and Yvonne Mitchell 
head the cast. —MARK NICHOLS 
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Smooth operator (Rock Hudson) manages to ys 2000 his party- line sonnestion ; ene Day) into a date. 
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ESSO RESEARCH works wonders with oil 


Helping you jet there sooner! 


You get your “welcome home” hug hours sooner—in today’s jet age. And the jet 
age itself arrived here sooner, thanks in part to a special oil developed by 
Esso Research. Every jet engine throughout the free world 

grew up on it. And most pure jets flying today still use 

it and it alone. For happy homecomings or “happy 

motoring’ ...ESSO RESEARCH works wonders with oil. 





PRODUCTS ON PARADE. edited by Florence Semon 


Gloves that will warm her heart 
as well as her hands. Left glove has 
hand-appliqued NOEL on finger- 
tips. Right has Christmas bells on 
cuff. 100° white wool. Washable; 
one size fits all from 5% to 74. 
$3.95 pp. Unique Boutique, Dept. DE, 
P.O. Box 2289, New York 17, N.Y. 


Sentimental gift. Genuine, deep- 
green jade heart mounted in 14 kt. 
gold. Comes with gold-filled chain 
to wear as pendant. Can also be 
worn as charm. Measures approx- 
imately 1”. $10.00. %” size, $7.50 
pp. International Gem Corp., 15 A 
Maiden Lane, New York 38, N.Y. 


Tie your gifts with ribbon that 
carries a personalized greeting. 
White satin ribbon is %” wide 
and lettered in red and green. 
Specify name you wish imprinted. 
40’ roll, $1.00: 100’ roll, $2.00 
pp. Greenland Studios, CO, 5858 
Forbes St., Pittsburgh 17, Pa. 


He can smoke this pipe as is, or 
try his hand at carving it into 
another shape. Algerian briar pipe 
comes with whittle knife, 4 inter- 
changeable blades and sandpaper. 
Gift for handy pipe smoker. $3.95 
pp. David P. Ehrlich Co., Dept. O, 
207 Washington St., Boston 8, Mass. 


16 Merchandise may be ordered by sending check or money order to the source indicated. 
) Prices listed include postage. Firms agree to accept all but personalized items for refund. 
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Bright red tube filled with a rain- 
bow of wrapping tissue, in 15 bril- 
liant colors, includes 4 spools of 
gold-foil ribbon. Six 20” x 30” 
sheets of each color. Can also be 
used for year-round gift wrapping. 
$5.00 pp. East House, Dept. COR, 
1075 1lst Ave., New York 22, N.Y. 


Phon-O-Leash is fine gift for 
Fido. Can stretch from 12” coiled 
length to nearly 6’. Waterproof 
and weather resistant. Will not 
kink or tangle. In pink, blue, red, 
dark green, gray, yellow, white or 
black. $2.98 pp. Phon-O-Leash Co., 
C, P.O. Box 331, Flushing 52, N.Y. 


Proud mothers or grandmothers 
can wear a record of their most 
blessed events on this sterling silver 
photo-locket bracelet. %4” locket 
encraved with first name and birth 
Gat: of child. Lockets, $1.50 ea.; 
bracelet, $1.50 pp. Nancy Norman, 
1808 P.O. Bldg., Brighton, Mass. 


Soft, cuddly “Sluffys” are perfect 
for lounging. Of deeply-piled Acri- 
lan fiber; washable and _ color- 
fast. In white, pink, blue, maize, 
beige, aqua or red. Small (4-544), 
medium (6-7) and large (7%-9). 
$2.95 pp. Soencer Gifts, Dept. C, 
Spencer Bldg., Atlantic City, N.J. 
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Menu passport is handy gift for 
someone planning European trip. 
Translates menus in 16 languages. 
In black morocco, leather case lined 
in red: red morocco lined with 
black or natural pigskin with black 
lining. $6.85 pp. Alfred Dunhill, 
Dept. C, 620 5th Ave., N.Y. 20, N. Y. 


Genuine fur clutch bag is excep- 
tional buy. Wonderful shades of 
honey beige, silver fox gray, rac- 
coon, white, black, royal blue and 
fire-engine red. Gold-plated pol- 
ished frame: fabric lined. $4.25 
pp. Accessory House, Dept. 12-B, 
11 E. 47th St., New York 17, N.Y. 


Brilliant simulated gem tie tack 
is gift for well-groomed man. Set 
in 14 kt. yellow or white gold. Gem 
is more dazzling than a diamond. }% 
kt. stone tie tack, $34.00; 1 kt.., 
$44.00 pp. Free catalogue on re- 
quest. Capra Gem, Dept. CT-ED, 
P.O. Box 5145, Philadelphia 41, Pa. 


This one is for the bird. Mir- 
rored wood Percha-Toon hangs in- 
side bird cage and when bird stands 
on perch he is serenaded by music 
box inside. Music stops automati- 
cally when bird flies off perch. 
$3.95 pp. Medford Products Inc., 
Dept. COR-1, Box 39, Bethpage, N.Y. 
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Only Thermo-Fax’ Copying Machines do so many 
jobs...so quickly, so easily, for such low cost! 


Here’s the one copying machine that operates entirely by electricity — 
making it the cleanest, the simplest to use. No fussing with spilly 
chemicals. No time wasted making negatives before getting a copy. 

In just 4 seconds your ““Thermo-Fax’’ Copying Machine delivers a 
completely dry copy ready for immediate use. To learn how this fastest, 
simplest and cleanest of all copying methods can speed your work 
systems—including billing, accounting, labeling and addressing—call 
your local dealer. Or mail the coupon. 
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MINNESOTA MINING AND MANUFACTURING CO. 
Dept. DCB-119, St. Paul 6, Minnesota 
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PRODUCTS ON PARADE 


Gold-plated collar stays end the 
annoying search for right length 
collar stays. Spring-tempered, they 
adjust to fit any length; will not 
curl or rust. Come in leatherette 
case. Perfect stocking stuffer for 
him. $1.10 pr. pp. Nola Gifts, C-1, 
Box 225, Washington, New Jersey. 


Poodle wears sequin-trim felt ti- 
ara and collar and rests on zip- 
pered pillow which can be used to 
store pajamas, hankies, etc. Toy 
Guidance Council approved, he is 
detachable and made of white plush. 
$6.59 pp. Bowen’s Toyland, Bedford 
Shopping Center, Bedford, Mass. 


Leather picture case has motto 
“And these are my jewels’ on oui- 
side and 4 frames for family pho- 
tos inside. Italian import: of red 
or black calf leather with gold 
tool trim. $7.25 pp. Charles of 
The Ritz Boutique, Dept. COR-1, 
461 Park Ave., New York 22, N.Y. 


14 kt. gold college-crest tie tack 
wv charm is ideal gift for student. 
cland-enameled in true _ school 
colors. Over 500 colleges, uni- 
versities and prep schools avail- 
able. Charm, $15.00; tie tack, $16.00 
pp. Merrin Jewels, Dept. CO, 530 
Madison Ave., New York 22, N.Y. 
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“you could beve 


fide tne thiite ... 


Would it be for wealth 
health . .. friends... i 
ure, or would it be 


. youth... 
nfluence .. . pleas- 
for something more 


basic than any of these? 


If you give this question serious considera- 
tion, you will probably ask for wisdom or 
peace of mind or assurance of God's favor. 
Man is created in the image of God, and 
his deepest longings are for things of the 
spirit—a_ right relationship with himself, 
his fellowman, and especially with God. 
As Augustine said, “Our souls are restless 
until they find rest in Thee.” 

The Bible is man’s greatest source of 
inner strength and power. This marvelous 
book presents a vivid picture of One who 
lived above fear, who moved serenely 
through every experience of life—from the 
heights of popularity through the depths 
of agonizing loneliness. The God who 
created man did not leave him without 
instructions to guide him through the 
intricate maze of life. He did even more: 
He gave man a perfect example to follow 
in Jesus Christ, His only begotten Son! 

How long has it been since you read the 
world’s greatest book? Here you will find 
your reason for being. You will discover 
how you can overcome sin and death and 
live forever with God. 

May we suggest that you begin with 
the New Testament. The Old Testament 
is the New Testament concealed. The New 
Testament is the Old Testament revealed. 
The first four books of the New Testa- 
ment will present the evidence “that ye 
might believe that Jesus is the Christ, the 
son of God; and that believing ye might 
have life through his name’ (John 20:31) 
The fifth book, Acts of the fame S, tells 
those who believe in Jesus how to become 
Christians. In this book, the Holy Spirit 
speaking through inspired men, answers 
the « uestion: “Sirs, what must I do to be 
save (Read Acts 2:38.) 


From Romans to Jude you will find let- 
ters addressed to Christians and_ to 
churches of Christ telling us how to live 
the Christian life. Revelation, the last 
book in the Bible, tells about the victory 
of good over evil and our future home in 
Heaven. 

May we challenge you to read the Bi- 
ble through in 1960! Then follow its in- 
structions, and you will become a_ non- 
denominational Christian. You need no 
creed but Christ, no rule of faith but the 
Bible. If you would like to know more 
about the plea to restore New Testament 
Christianity in the present age, write for 
your copy of the interesting booklet “Un- 
avedieniinel the Bible.” It will be sent 
without cost or obligation. 


This message is supported by Christians 
seeking the unity of believers in 
the non-denominational 


CHURCH OF CHRIST 








FREE—MAIL TODAY 


Please send me a free copy of the pamphlet 
“Understanding the Bible." 


GOSPEL PRESS, Dept. NC 
3816 Gaston Avenue, Dallas, Texas 
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PRODUCTS ON PARADE 


A little leaguer will become a 
home-run king with this batting 
practice set. Ball is attached to 
rope on tubular steel tripod by 
a magnet. Set includes 2 colored 
Polyethylene balls and bat. $7.75 
pp. Magna-Ball Corp., Dept. L, 
1501 Broadway, New York 36, N.Y. 


Put a quarter in the calendar 
bank every day and you'll have 
$100 next Christmas. Date changes 
when coin is inserted. Plain or 
engraved with “Christmas Fund” 
in gold letters. $2.10 ea.; 3 for 
$6.05 pp. Leecraft, Dept. CX, 300 
Albany Ave., Brooklyn 13, N.Y. 


Slide rule tie clip is conversation 
piece. Fully calibrated with 
scales A, C and D. Measures 
2” long. Gold-plated tie clip, 
$1.75; sterling silver, $4.40 pp. 
Matching cuff links (non-workable) 
at same prices. Mastercraft, 275-C 
Congress St., Boston 10, Mass. 


Handsome Shoe Toter is ideal gift 
for gal who carries an _ extra 
pair of shoes. Cotton tapestry 
fabric in blue, gold, red or green 
on off-white with black plastic 
trim. Measures 12” high. $3.95 pp. 
Edwin House, Dept. C9, 145 W 
4th St.. New York 12, New York. 


99 For additional mail order products see the enlarged Coronet Family Shopper beginning on page 190 
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ow science Mfound-a safe way 
end Recess nights 30s. 


By NORMA JEAN CARSON 


OR YEARS, medical men have 

been seeking a safer answer to 
this age-old problem of sleeplessness. 

The first hint of success came 
when a group of bio-chemists devel- 
oped a new non-narcotic formula 
which was found to induce drowsi- 
ness. It had no unfavorable side 
effects and created no habit-form- 
ing dependency. But the question 
was—would it really help those 
who suffer from insomnia? It is one 
thing to induce sleep in persons who 
have no trouble sleeping. It is quite 
another to do as much for those 
with long histories of sleeplessness. 

In a major New York hospital, 
clinical tests were arranged for a 
large group of chronic insomnia 
victims. During a three-month 
period, these new sleeping tablets 
proved just as effective as barbitu- 
rates. Nine out of ten patients 
showed immediate improvement. 
They fell asleep an average of one 
hour and twenty minutes sooner 
and slept for a considerably longer 
period each night. The successful 
results of these tests recently were 
reported to the medical profession 


in the Journal of Gerontology. 

These new non-habit forming 
tablets can now be obtained in 
drug stores under the trade name of 
Sleep-Eze. Because they are so much 
safer than barbiturates, druggists in 
every state are allowed to dispense 
them without prescription. Regard- 
ing this safety factor, Coronet Mag- 
azine recently published an editorial 
article dealing with the danger of 
drug addiction and other ill effects 
of barbiturate sleeping pills. In this 
widely-read article, Sleep-Eze Tablets 
were mentioned by name and de- 
scribed as “well within the safe medi- 
cation zone’’—the only tablets so 
designated. 


I HASN’T taken long for word to 
get around that a safe and sane 
solution to the age-old problem of 
sleeplessness has been found at last. 
Already many thousands of men 
and women who once knew the 
misery of lying awake night after 
night—or who resorted to danger- 
ous drugs to combat insomnia— 
have learned how quickly Sleep-Eze 
helps them fall asleep. 


(ADVERTISEMENT) 
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This amazing new Armstrong Ceiling soaks up noise 
and gives your home today’s smart new look 


HE runaway balloon above is 
y feratheren its head on an Arm- 
strong ceiling, a handsome new de- 
sign called Classic Cushiontone. 
You will find these remarkable 
ceilings bring subtle beauty to any 
room in your home. And that’s not all. 
Armstrong ceilings soak up irritat- 


ing sounds, keeping noise down to a 
comfortable level. And you can in- 
stall an Armstrong ceiling yourself 
in a week end. 

Your Lumber Dealer will tell you 
all about Armstrong ceilings. For a 
free booklet, write Armstrong Cork 
Co., 5911 Nevin St., Lancaster, Pa, 


A rst rong CEILINGS..to quiet and beautify your home 





by Leonard Wallace Robinson 


Make your tensions 
work for you 


‘‘Normal”’ tension helps power the human machine 
for top efficiency. Here are eight 
secrets for ‘‘letting down’’ when the drive is over 


A RECENT CARTOON shows an important-looking senior executive 
pointing out a sleepy-looking member of the city street-cleaning 
department to a bright-eyed junior executive. 

‘“That’s Bill Eames,” the big executive is saying. “He was one of our 
top men until he learned that tension could ruin him.” 

Humor aside, this cartoon dramatizes the deep conviction of mil- 
lions of Americans—that tension is bad for them. For these people the 
word “tension” alone is enough to conjure up nightmares of heart 
attack, ulcers or mental collapse. At the slightest sign of “tightening 
up” they call a physician or reach for the ever-ready bottle of tran- 
quilizers. Last year, over $200,000,000 was spent on these drugs in a 
nationwide stampede to side-step tension. 

But the irony is that the type of tension many of us worry about isn’t 
physically or psychologically harmful. Indeed, experts call it normal 
tension and describe it as one of mankind’s greatest blessings. 

Physiologists define normal tension as “the healthy condition of 
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mental and physical readiness in any 
living organism when it faces a crisis 
or when it must act in a productive 
or creative manner.” Without this 
ability to tense, they declare, no ani- 
mal, including man, could cope with 
the important problems of existence. 

In business, in professional life 
and in the arts, studies show that 
there is a direct tie-up between per- 
sonal success and normal tension. 

A recent survey of 900 executives 
made by the John A. Patton Com- 
pany, Inc., a management-engineer- 
ing concern, found that the most 
successful American businessmen 
had little or no fear or avoidance of 
their normal tensions. The men who 
had failed or remained static were 
afraid of the tensions caused by chal- 
lenges and new horizons. 

Many successful people actually 
build up their tensions consciously 
when faced with a new task. Lynn 
Fontanne, the actress, before any 
major performance, forces herself 
into a tensed-up state by pacing the 
floor, wringing her hands and drink- 
ing coffee. Architect Frank Lloyd 
Wright used to work himself up into 
a semi-dither when beginning a new 
design, by imagining the scorn of his 
critics. And Bing Crosby’s friends say 
that underneath the singer’s famed 
relaxed manner is a volcano of pow- 
erful but controlled tension. 

Bob Hope recently paid humorous 
tribute to the need for tension in 
success. He says he overheard a wife 
tell her husband who was about to 
beard the boss for a raise, “Now be 
sure that the boss takes Ais tranquil- 
izer, but don’t take yours.” 

“I remembered that remark,” he 
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said, “and left my Miltown at home 
when my new contract came up for 
discussion.” 

Personal happiness, as well as suc- 
cess, is often founded on the ability 
not only to accept normal tension 
but to enjoy it, according to many 
experts. Dr. Hans Selye, the world’s 
leading authority on the effects of 
stress, calls normal tension “the spice 
of life.” And a recent survey showed 
a high correlation between the fear 
of tension and ennui and despair. 

You may well ask why, if normal 
tension is desirable, so many people 
shun it like the plague. The answer is 
simple: they have confused it with 
pathological tension, a dangerous 
physical and mental state which 1s, 
fortunately, quite rare. 

Pathological tension has received 
widespread publicity in the past few 
years. It has been found to be a fac- 
tor in much heart trouble, stomach 
ulcers and other diseases. The aver- 
age person reading about this, sees 
only the word “tension” and pro- 
ceeds to throw the baby out with the 
bath by trying to suppress every ves- 
tige of tension. 

Doctors must be alert not to con- 
fuse these two kinds of tension so 
that they do not prescribe tranquiliz- 
ers when none are indicated. To give 
these drugs to a person with normal 
tension is to penalize health; it is like 
giving a sleeping pill to a race horse 
at post time. 

To understand the difference be- 
tween normal and pathological ten- 
sion, let’s view each in action. 

First let us watch Sam Thornton 
as he presents his plan for a major 
advertising campaign to a big client. 
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In preparation for this important 
pitch, Sam’s whole being has tensed 
up, mentally and physically. His 
blood pressure and pulse have risen 
slightly. The involuntary muscles of 
his lungs, heart and intestines have 
tightened and this has made the 
large voluntary muscles of his legs, 
arms and torso tense, too. 

Even Sam’s vision and hearing 
have improved slightly in this condi- 
tion of tensed readiness. And his 
faculties of memory, judgment and 
reason have become razor-keen. 
You'd hardly recognize this nimble, 
quick-witted executive as the easy- 
going fellow you met at the beach. 

While he is keyed up Sam feels 
slightly anxious. This is the civilized 
counterpart of the “fight or flight” 
reaction of our primitive forebears 
when faced with a threatening situa- 
tion. Adrenalin and sugar have been 
released into Sam’s blood stream by 
his adrenal glands and his liver to 
give him extra energy. His body tem- 
perature has gone up, his digestion 
has slowed down and his blood will 
clot more quickly than usual. 

As soon as Sam’s “crisis” situation 
is over, he begins to relax. This is the 
hallmark of normal tension; it is self- 
limiting. Some people relax within 
two or three minutes after the ten- 
sion-causing situation ends. Others 
may take several hours—although 
this process can be hastened if they 
follow the techniques outlined in 
this article. 

Now let’s compare normal tension 
with pathological tension. The per- 
son suffering from pathological ten- 
sion is mobilized as if he were facing 
a life or death situation. Blood pres- 
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sure shoots up enormously ; digestive 
processes usually halt completely. 
The involuntary muscles clamp 
down hard and this causes the volun- 
tary muscles to tighten unbearably. 

The mild anxiety of normal ten- 
sion is greatly multiplied in patho- 
logical tension—feelings of acute 
worry, verging On panic, are con- 
stant and characterized by the excess 
of adrenalin in the blood. Such anxi- 
ety impairs judgment, hampers rea- 
son and dams up creative thinking. 

But, most important, pathological 
tension is not self-limiting. Even 
when the situation for which the 
person has tensed is over, the mobi- 
lized organs refuse to return to nor- 
mal. The man cannot relax. The end 
is physical and mental exhaustion. 

Pathological tension always has a 
deep-seated psychological cause— 
generally profound insecurity. And 
it almost always requires medical at- 
tention or psychotherapy. 


OST PEOPLE can see the dramat- 
ic differences between normal 
and pathological tension in others 
but find it difficult to be objective 
about themselves. If you have any 
doubts about the kind of tension you 
have, is there a way to make certain? 

There is. 

Here are descriptions of eight 
techniques for speeding up a return 
to a normally relaxed condition after 
you have been tensed up. These will 
work only for a person with normal 
tension. They will not affect patho- 
logical tension in the slightest degree. 

You can use them whenever you 
wish to drop your tensions quickly. 
If none of them works for you, your 
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tension is probably pathological and 
you may need professional help. 
Here are the relaxing techniques: 


Deep breathing 
1. Stand up and exhale deeply. Wait 


until you can hold your breath no 
longer and then inhale as deeply as 
you can. Repeat this process three 
times. You should feel noticeably 
more relaxed. 

Here’s why this method works: 
when you prepare for energetic and 
creative work your involuntary 
breathing muscles tense. By forcing 
them to relax, the other involuntary 
muscles throughout your body let 
down too. This is followed by the 
relaxation of the voluntary muscles 
of your arms, legs and torso. 


The positive power of thinking 


2. When you tense to deal with a 
difficult problem or situation, you 
unconsciously exaggerate the impor- 
tance of the task. This is called a 
“psychological set” and allows you 
to put maximum concentration and 
effort to work. 

When your work is finished, spend 
a few minutes thinking of the things 
and people you love most. In a few 
moments you may take a deep breath 
—a sign your involuntary breathing 
muscles are letting down. Your psy- 
chological set is breaking up and 
normal relaxation is returning fast. 


Relaxing opposites 


3. Another possible way to attack a 
psychological set is to do the exact 
opposite of the thing that has caused 
you to tense. 

[f you have been working alone, 
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seek company. Even a phone call to 
a friend can short-circuit the high 
tension, and get you back to normal 
in a short space of time. 

If you are all strung up from tense 
social obligations or meetings, isolate 
yourself. A low-tension movie or TV 
show which you watch by yourself 
are specifics to relax the tension you 
develop in social relationships. 


Control your “‘curve’’ 


4. Away of handling normal tension 
is by not letting it get to its greatest 
physical and mental pitch. Just take 
a three-minute break every half hour. 
This periodic breather is called “con- 
trolling the tension curve.” The 
curve back to relaxation is thus 
shortened. 


Psycho-physical blues 


5. Sit down in your favorite chair. 
Close your eyes. Relax your shoul- 
ders. Let your head droop forward 
so that your chin is resting on your 
chest. Now raise one arm and let it 
drop limply over the side of the 
chair. Ina moment do the same with 
the other arm. Open your eyes and 
let them droop slowly closed again. 
Now stay in this position for at least 
five minutes. 

While you are in this position, if 
your mind keeps compulsively re- 
viewing the work you have finished, 
visualize a field on which soft rain is 
slanting down. In a few moments 
change this image, try to recall the 
deepest blue water or sky you have 
ever seen. 

Slanting rain and the color blue 
are two of the most relaxing mental 
images for the human mind. Such 
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images can also be helpful for people 
suffering from insomnia. 

These five methods of relaxing are 
almost sure-fire for most cases of 
normal tension. 

There are, however, extraordinary 
occasions when you may have to 
mobilize your abilities for an abnor- 
mal length of time. Long examina- 
tions, extended conferences or after- 
hours work, can set up tensions 
which, though still within normal 
limits, may leave you very slowly 
even after resorting to the techniques 
described previously. 

In such cases, the following “crash” 
methods of relaxing will speedily re- 
duce normal tension: 


The cold treatment 
6. Dip a bed sheet in cold water and 


swathe yourself in it from neck to 
toe. Sit on the edge of the tub, or in 
it, until the sheet has warmed up. Do 
it again. Twice is usually enough to 
deal with the most obdurate kind of 
normal tension. 


The hot treatment 


7. Fill the bathtub with lukewarm 
water and get in. Let the hot water 
run until it’s as hot as you can stand 
it. Stay in for half an hour, renewing 
the heat to maximum every time it 
cools off. The heat will almost lit- 
erally melt your tension away. 


The abrasive treatment 


8. Lie on your stomach and have 
your spouse or a masseur massage the 
back of your neck, the base of your 
spine and calf muscles of your legs. 
Follow the rubdown with a hot soak 
described in step seven. 

If none of the eight methods for 
relaxing described here works for 
you, the chances are that your ten- 
sion is pathological. Even so, it 
would be unwise to stand around 
getting even tenser about your ten- 
sions. Your doctor will know how to 
put you on the road to merely nor- 
mal tension—if you will key yourself 
up sufficiently to go to him. ed 


APT OBSERVATIONS 


“BEGIN YOUR STORY WELL,” author Ian MacLaren once 
counseled a group of budding writers. “It’s half the 
battle.” 

“Always bear in mind,” he continued, “the case of the 
young man who, desiring to marry, obtained a favorable 
hearing from his sweetheart’s irascible father by opening 
the interview with the words: ‘I know a way, sir, where- 
by you can save a lot of money.’ ” —Woman’s Life 
A QUESTION in a test given to a group of science class 
students, asked, “Which are the last teeth to appear in 
the mouth?” 

One youngster’s succinct answer was: “false.” 


—~THOMAS £. MILANI 
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TEXAS RANCHER who 
was somewhat ine- 
briated was wending his 
way homeward through 
a dense patch of brush 
when he suddenly heard 
a rattle at his feet. The 
rancher locked down 
and saw a rattlesnake 
coiled and ready tostrike. 
He drew himself up with dignified 
solemnity and eyed the coiled snake 
with lofty contempt. 

“Go ahead and strike,” he said 
scornfully. “You'll never find me bet- 
ter prepar ed.” —ANNE JACOBS 

HILE EXPLORING the wilds of 

South America, an explorer was 
captured by savages. They were 
dancing around him in preparation 
for the kill when an idea struck the 
explorer—he would awe them with 
“magic.” Taking a cigarette lighter 
from his pocket, he shouted, “I am a 
fire-maker!” And with a flick of his 
thumb, the lighter burst into flame. 
The savages fell back in astonish- 
ment. “Magic!” cried the explorer 
in triumph. 

“It certainly is,” replied the chief. 
“Only time we ever saw a lighter 
work on the first try.” —ARTHUR PENROSE 

ERSONNEL AT A local telephone 

office were taken aback recently 
with this portion of an essay entered 
by a ninth-grader in a school contest. 
The youngster wrote: “The tele- 
phone is very necessary in cases of 
emergency. For example, if your 
house is on fire, you can use the 
telephone to call the insurance 
company.” 
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GRIN AND SHARE IT 


LEPHONE-INFORMATION opera- 
tors sometimes get curious re- 
quests from customers and have to 
think fast to fill the request. Take 
the case of the customer who wanted 
the “Welfare department.” 
Through a slip of the tongue he 
asked for the “farewell department.” 
The operator promptly gave him 


the name of a local undertaker. 
~—HENRY KAPLAN 


RS. JONES HAD SPENT some time 
exploring the dusky recesses of 
a famous antique shop in an eastern 
city. 
“What is that quaint old figure in 
the corner worth?” she asked at last. 
“About $50,000,” whispered the 
horrified salesman. ““That’s the pro- 
prietor.” —CHARLES SCHULMAN 
D ECIDING THERE WAS no point in 
continuing a heated discussion, 
two French authors challenged each 
other to a duel. All the arrange- 
ments were made and on the morn- 
ing of the duel a frightened, anony- 
mous voice phoned the police and 
revealed the time and place of the 
duel. “Yes, I know, I know,” said 
the prefect of police. “Our men are 
on their way out there now. Your 
challenger phoned a bit earlier.” 


LEONARD LYONS 
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M Y DAUGHTER, a third-grade 
teacher, told her pupils to 
write a short composition about 
someone they admired for their 
homework. 

The next day, reading aloud in 
class the papers handed in, she sin- 
gled out one, written by an eight- 
year-old girl, that lauded her father 
to the very skies. 

Nancy had written that her father 
was smarter than most people. He 
read a lot of books. You couldn’t ask 
him anything about the stars that he 
didn’t know. He beat everybody at 
chess and he had never, never broken 
a law. 

_ “This is very good, Nancy,” my 
daughter remarked. “Did you get 
any help on it?” 

Nancy hesitated a moment then 
confessed, ““My father helped me a 
little bit.” —BERNICE ROHDE 

ERTAIN AT LAST that he had writ- 
C ten the great American novel, a 
struggling young author sent his 
agent the finished manuscript. 

After a week of hoping and pray- 
ing, the agent called to let him know 
that his masterpiece had been ac- 
cepted by a TV producer. 

“Wonderful!” exclaimed the ex- 
cited writer. “They’re going to dra- 
matize it!” 

“Not exactly,” said the agent. “It’s 
going to be condensed into a TV 
commercial.” —Quote 


WO MEMBERS Of the current “beat- 
T nik” generation were sitting on a 
pier in the Virgin Islands with their 
legs dangling in the water when a 
barracuda went swimming by. 
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Suddenly one of the beatniks 
shouted, “Hey, a barracuda just bit 
off my leg!” 

“Which one?” his friend asked. 

“How should J know which one?” 
was the answer. “Once you’ve seen 
one barracuda, you’ve seen them 
all!” —WALTHER ROSS 
tr nmnags FROM EUROPE On a 

giant sea-going vessel, an 
American tourist asked her steward 
the name of a cheese she had partic- 
ularly enjoyed during the voyage. 
He proudly presented her with a 
cheese, warning her, “Don’t forget 
to declare it, madam, otherwise that 

cheese will declare itself!” 
—Wall Street Journal 


HE BEST “top salesman” we ever 
heard of was the one who sold 
two milking machines to a farmer 
with only one cow and then took the 

cow as a down payment. 
—Speed Queen News 


DEPARTMENT STORE was having 
a sale on yard goods. A crowd 
of women pushed around the table 
where there was a ten-yard limit on 
some fancy material. Soon one of 
the women complained to the floor- 
walker that she had been shoved out 
of line by another lady. Pointing a 
finger at the offender, the floor- 
walker exclaimed to a salesgirl, 
“Penalize that woman five yards!” 


-—~ALICE DAWSON 


4 





Why not send = funny story to “Grin 
and Share It” Editor, Coronet, 488 Madi- 
son Ave., New York 22, N. Y¥.? Please 
give your source. Payment is made upon 
publication, and no contributions can be 
acknowledged or returned. 
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The shocking 
shortage of 
firemen may cost 
us Our lives 

and our homes if 
we don’t do 
something about 
it... quickly 


WHERE 
ARE 

OUR 
FIREMEN ? 


by Don Murray 




















Wwe THAT TERRIFYING, unex- 
pected moment comes and you 
grab the phone to call the fire de- 
partment you may learn, too late, a 
shocking fact: there is a critical 
shortage of fire fighters on duty in 
your town. 

You may live in a big city or a fine 
suburb with modern firehouses con- 
taining rows of gleaming fire en- 
gines—and still have no effective fire 
protection. Men, not machines, put 
out fires; trained men, ready to roll 
immediately, save lives. 

There will be more than 500,000 
fires in private homes this year— 
about twice as many as ten years ago 
— and 11,000 men, women and 
children will perish in flames, esti- 
mates the National Fire Protection 
Association, an engineering and edu- 
cational organization. Fires will also 
damage several hundred thousand 
stores, factories and other buildings. 
Total property damage will be al- 
most double that of a decade ago: 
about $1,300,000,000. 

Yet most of these lives and much 
of this property could be saved if 
there were enough trained fire 
fighters on the job. 

“With the exception of a handful 
of our largest cities, not one city or 
town fire department in the UV. S. is 
adequately manned—and it’s steadi- 
ly getting worse,” says John A. Neale, 
retired chief engineer of the Nation- 
al Board of Fire Underwriters. ‘The 
International Association of Fire 
Chiefs and the International City 
Managers Association agree. “The 
average city is starved for fire 
fighters. It’s time the public knew 
the facts of life regarding its fire de- 
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partments,” says Warren Y. Kim- 
ball of the National Fire Protection 
Association. 

N.F.P.A. studies have shown how 
many fire fighters must respond to 
an alarm to save lives and extinguish 
fires. “Look at the engines going by 
on the way to a fire,” Kimball says. 
“If there are six men or more, in- 
cluding the driver, on each, your 
department is well-manned. If there 
are five, you’re in fair shape. Four 
is the bare minimum. Three or less, 
you're in danger. ... Yet some 
cities have only one man on a ladder 
truck; others do not even have 
enough men on duty to drive all the 
equipment to a fire.” 

The situation across the U.S. backs 
up Kimball’s statement: 

Warren, Ohio, averages two men 
on each piece of apparatus. 

Weirton, West Virginia, has only 
two men on duty to handle seven 
pieces of apparatus. 

Newport News, Virginia, has only 
two to three men on duty for each 
piece of equipment. 

Whittier, California, responds to 
a first-alarm fire with only two men 
on a ladder truck, rarely more than 
three on a pumping engine. 

Moline, Illinois, has from one to 
three men available for each piece of 
equipment. 

Lansing Township, Michigan, has 
only one man on duty at each of its 
four fire stations; three of its seven 
pieces of fire apparatus cannot im- 
mediately be driven to a fire. 

San Angelo, rated as one of the 
best departments in Texas, has only 
two men on duty at most of its sub- 
urban stations. Its ladder truck only 
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responds on special occasions, for 
example, a school or hospital fire— 
and then it is manned by one man, 
the driver. Yet more than 12 sepa- 
rate operations are involved in rais- 
ing an aerial ladder. Imagine how 
hopeless it would seem to see one 
man running around trying to do all 
these jobs if you were in a fourth- 
story window waiting to be saved. 

In Mount Vernon, New York, 
nearly 76,000 people are jammed 
into 4.2 square miles, most living in 
apartment houses. Yet only two men 
roll on a ladder truck. Chief Alex W. 
Leggett says angrily, “With only 
two men trying to set up an aerial 
ladder, by the time the first man’s up 
the ladder, it’s too late.” 

The N.F.P.A. says that 12 men on 
three pieces of equipment are the 
absolute minimum for a first-alarm, 
single-family-dwelling fire; multi- 
family dwellings such as apartment 
houses and tenements need more. To 
assure this 12-man response around 
the clock, 48 fire fighters are needed 
—whether they be paid personnel or 
volunteers. But this means men who 
can get to the fire in five minutes or 
less, for these first few minutes are 
crucial. Volunteers can seldom make 
it that quickly. 

Fire fighting is a complicated team 
effort. It demands professionals who 
have trained and worked together— 
and who are instantly available. 

Towns that would not think of de- 
pending on volunteer teachers—or 
even volunteer garbage collectors— 
count on volunteer firemen to save 
lives and put out fires. The volun- 
teers are often commuters. If a fire 
occurs at 10 a.M. on a weekday 
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morning, perhaps less than ten volun- 
teers can be found in town. At 10 
p.M. there may be 50 milling around. 
Not enough towns are like North 
Park, Illinois, where volunteers are 
held to strict duty rosters. If the men 
go to a ball game or dinner out of 
town, they have to have a qualified 
substitute standing by. 

Rarely can the best-run volunteer 
department be effective in towns 
that have become cities, or vast sub- 
urbs that sprawl over the country- 
side. Under those conditions, many 
volunteers don’t have a chance to 
reach the firehouse, drive the equip- 
ment to the fire and attack the blaze 
in half an hour, to say nothing of 
those first crucial five minutes. 

You can’t rescue people until you 
ladder the building and hook up 
hose lines to attack the fire. When 
human beings are trapped by flames 
you have to fight the flames to res- 
cue them. If you are shorthanded, 
you cannot save people. 

I talked to fire chiefs in Mary- 
land, Illinois, California, New 
Hampshire, Michigan, Massachu- 
setts, Texas, Kansas, Virginia, Ver- 
mont, Connecticut, Missouri, New 
York, Pennsylvania, Rhode Island 
and lowa, and found them frus- 
trated, helpless, angry, unable to do 
their jobs because of a desperate lack 
of manpower. 

Taxpayers won’t pay for man- 
power but are perfectly willing to 
buy expensive new engines, draped 
with all sorts of fancy gadgetry. 
Fire fighters have a derisive nick- 
name for these: they call them 
“$25,000 taxis” because mest de- 
partments have increased the num- 
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ber of fire engines while decreasing 
the number of men on duty. Thus, 
engines roll to fires with insufficient 
men aboard to operate them effec- 
tively. A multiple alarm goes out for 
more men to operate the equipment 
already at the fire. Then, unneeded 
engines roar up and clog the streets, 
carrying fire fighters to man the 
first-alarm equipment. 

Fire Commissioner Edward F. 
Cavanagh, Jr. of New York City 
decided to concentrate manpower, 
not equipment, in the most danger- 
ous areas. He packed special nine- 
man squads on single trucks which 
responded to all first alarms in their 
areas. In one year, the city’s multiple 
alarms were cut from 514 to 362. 

There are several reasons for the 
frightening shortage of firemen on 
duty. The first is the extraordinary 
expansion of the country since 
World War II. Typical is Arlington 
County, Virginia, outside Washing- 
ton, D.C. This is a 24-square-mile 
area which includes the National 
Airport, the Pentagon and many 
homes. In 1926, it was a rural area 
of small towns with a population of 
20,000—and eight fire stations. The 
population has increased 700 per- 
cent and today there are ten fire sta- 
tions—an increase of barely 37 per- 
cent—and a fire-fighting force of 
154. It is a well-trained department, 
but dangerously small. 

Still, Arlington County is better 
off than neighboring Fairfax, which 
covers about 400 square miles with 
223,000 people and only 34 full-time 
paid firemen to respond to alarms. 

Rapid City, South Dakota, shot up 
from 24,000 people to nearly 90,000 
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in eight years because of Ellsworth 
Air Force Base. There are two to 
three men on duty in the city’s one 
suburban station, and the ladder 
truck responds with just two men to 
alarms in a downtown area which 
includes a ten-story hotel. 

Another reason for the firemen 
shortage is cost. In 1910, four men 
covered a typical station around the 
clock. The total annual salary for 
all four was about $5,000. Now it 
takes 21 men working a 48-hour 
week at an annual cost of more than 
$125,000 to man a company. The 
citizen has seen the justice of shorter 
hours for firemen, but he has not 
seen the need for new men to fill the 
vacancies created by this shorter 
work week. 

East St. Louis firemen went from 
84 to 56 hours-a-week three years 
ago under a new Illinois law. The 
department was shorthanded when 
the cut came, and the change meant, 
in effect, a loss of 25 men. Fifteen 
recruits were added. Today Chief 
Gerald M. Fallon is running three 
men on a ladder truck and three on 
a pumper. 

Chief James Sweeney, Jr., of Oak- 
land, California, runs a survey on 
every major fire in his area. He de- 
clares flatly, “Lack of manpower is 
involved in most fires where there 
is loss of life or extensive property 
damage.” 

When the Stamford, Connecticut, 
fire department cut its hours from 
72 to 56, more than 24 men should 
have been added to the force. The 
taxpayers wouldn’t vote money for 
a single recruit but did authorize 
funds for two shiny pieces of equip- 
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ment. These were virtually useless 
without 11 new men to operate 
them. Not one was added. The de- 
partment was also given the added 
responsibility of providing a city 
ambulance service, which meant 
taking two extra men from each al- 
ready undermanned shift. 

One Saturday night, a four-story 
apartment house caught fire right 
near fire headquarters. The depart- 
ment was on the scene immediately, 
but there were only four men on 
two ladder trucks. “It was just luck 
that nobody died,” said Chief T. F. 
Richardson. “Most of the people got 
out themselves. We couldn’t help 
them.” Since then, Stamford’s hours 
have been cut from 56 to 42. Chief 
Richardson fought for men; he got 
40. The 40 new men have only kept 
manpower where it was with the 56- 
hour week—critically short. 


i THE SITUATION hopeless? Not at 
all. Here are a few things that can 
be done by the concerted vigilance 
of citizens: 

Make sure each fire fighter on 
duty is well-trained so you have 
maximum efficiency from every in- 
dividual. The Spokane, Washing- 
ton, department is shorthanded, but 
it has tried to make up for it, in 
part, by a rugged training program. 
Dover, Delaware, has only a volun- 
teer department, but most of its 
members are graduates of univer- 
sity extension courses in fire fighting. 

Rewrite and enforce your fire code 
so that it eliminates every possible 
hazard and regulates industry so 
that fewer fires get started. 

Equip your apparatus with two- 
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way radios so that while the men in- 
spect homes and businesses they are 
still available to answer alarms. 

Make sure you have good equip- 
ment and an adequate water supply 
for fire fighting. 

Reorganize your department. 
Rochester, New York, and Provi- 
dence, Rhode Island, have closed 
down stations and built new ones 
that cover the city as it exists, not as 
it was 50 years ago. 

Organize your fire fighters in 
hard-hitting platoons, massing the 
manpower you have so that it re- 
sponds effectively on the first alarm. 


Pay for more fire fighters. The 
N.F.P.A.’s Firemen Magazine sug- 
gests that in many communities it 
would cost only 50 cents a month 
per family to add a man around the 
clock to each firehouse. 

The critical shortage of firemen 
is a shocking situation, but it is not a 
hidden civic scandal. It is right in 
front of your eyes. Count the num- 
ber of men on the engines as they 
roar by, and if there aren’t enough 
fire fighters aboard start doing some- 
thing about it. It’s your town—and, 
unless you act, it may be your home 


and your life. Wi 


PARTING SHOT 


ON FISHING TRIPS we 


face no famine: 


We take along a can of salmon. 


-—Deseret News & Telegram 
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AN UNFORGETTABLE CHRISTMAS TALE 

Ten years ago CORONET ran Charles Tazeweil’s delightfully 
heart-warming Christmas fable, “The Littlest Angel.” 

It has since become a favorite on TV, radio and in the movies. 
Now CORONET reprints this modern classic for the 

whole family’s reading pleasure. 


THE LIVING CELLS THAT MAY PROLONG LIFE 

From Europe have come sensational reports of how Dr. 

Paul Niehans has saved lives by injecting living animal cells 
into humans. The whole story of cellular therapy, 

which may revolutionize medicine, by Herbert S. Benjamin, M.D. 


A GRIPPING BOOK BONUS—The Ted Husing Story 

As America’s top sportscaster he lived high and fast. Then a 
brain tumor left him sightless, almost hopeless. 

This 29-page, $3.95 best-seller condensation tells the inspiring 
story of Husing’s great fight to come back. 
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Stringing up 

the football coach 
in effigy 

is prime pastime 

of 

prankish collegians 


Hanging season 


by JOHN LARDNER 


) ee A WELL-KNOWN sociological 
truth that college students need 
more relaxation than the rules of 
normal behavior allow. This fact 
explains the following statistics: in 
1937, 18,082 goldfish were swal- 
lowed alive by pursuers of higher 
learning; in 1949, 12,345 articles of 
lingerie were looted from girls’ 
dormitories by so-called panty raid- 
ers; in 1958, 510 football coaches 
were hanged in effigy on American 
campuses. 

The hanging of coaches in effigy 
is the latest development in the age- 
old quest of college students for sur- 
plus self-expression (also known to 
science as auxiliary hell-raising or 
overtime fun). Meanwhile, here is a 
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.on the campus 


short list of coaches who were 
lynched—in facsimile, as it were— 
in the last two years. As you see, it’s 
not a complete list—just a selected 
catalogue of the coaches who were 
hanged highest or most often: 

Terry Brennan, Notre Dame 

Woody Hayes, Ohio State 

Duffy Daugherty, Michigan State 

Bill Murray, Duke 

Bennie Oosterbaan, Michigan 

Hal Lahar, Houston 

Murray Warmath, Minnesota 

Paul Governali, San Diego State 

Hanging in effigy—the hanging of 
a lifeless figure or dummy that re- 
sembles the nominal victim—is a 
sport with ancient origins. Probably 
it began with the custom of Biblical 
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Campus hangmen 
are heirs of 

9 the zany lads who 
once gulped 
goldfish and 

filched panties. 


and Roman times of humiliating 
criminals by hanging their dead 
bodies after they’d been executed by 


other means. The early Germans 
and their British descendants were 
experts at genuine, live hangings; 
they also carried on the old tradition 
of indirect hanging by stringing up 
corpses, then effigies, dummies and 
other symbols. It became something 
like the voodoo practice of sticking 
needles into dolls. 

Effigy hanging got its greatest 
boost after Guy Fawkes was exe- 
cuted in England in 1606 for plot- 
ting to blow up Parliament. Ever 
since then, on Fawkes Day, Novem- 
ber 5, Englishmen have hanged, 
burned, tossed, kicked and other- 
wise manhandled dummies of the 
gunpowder plotter. It was done, too, 
in the 1770s, when Americans were 
hanging King George III in effigy. 
They were still doing it in the late 
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1950s, when Cincinnati baseball 
fans were hanging effigies of the un- 
lucky Redleg manager, Birdie Teb- 
betts, and when college students 
were getting ready to go to work on 
football masterminds. 

The national outburst of neck- 
stretching by proxy has attracted 
little comment from coaches, most of 
whom took to locking the doors of 
their houses from the inside between 
public appearances. I recall one 
semi-official reaction: 

“Formerly,” said Coach Daugher- 
ty of Michigan State, following his 
symbolic suspension from a tree late 
in the season, “al! that was expected 
of a coach was knowledge of the 
game, desire to win and the ability 
to build character. Now he also 
needs a thick neck.” 

Historically, the trend toward fun 
with coaches dates back to the end of 
1957, when college students were 
looking for new outlets for high spir- 
its. Activity in the field of horseplay 
took two main directions, divided 
along geographical lines. By 1959 in 
the East, the accent was on tele- 
phone-booth-stuffing. Syracuse Uni- 
versity researchers are said to have 
set a record when 26.5 human beings 
(I use the term loosely) squeezed 
into one booth at the same time. In 
the West and South, they were hang- 
ing coaches in effigy. 

For generations, coach-baiting 
had been handled by the alumni, 
with the help of athletic directors. 
When an alumnus needed to tone up 
his liver or to soothe his ulcers, he 
collected a group of fellow alumni 
with the same needs. Among them, 
they would form a “What’s-Wrong- 
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With-Football-At-State?” commit- 
tee and swing into public action. 

It’s clear that college alumni have 
derived a great deal of spiritual and 
physical relief over the years from 
torturing coaches. It’s also clear that 
the students have envied them their 
fun. In 1957, as I’ve said, the stu- 
dents began to move into alumni 
territory. By 1958, they had their 
own coach-baiting service rolling in 
high gear. Significantly, it was a 
bolder, freer, more impulsive opera- 
tion than the old one. Youth that has 
been starved of goldfish and other 
key vitamins for some time does 
not pause to tear up contracts or to 
heckle athletic directors. It marches 
straight to the gallows. 

Among the major colleges, coach- 
* hanging has proceeded on a smooth, 
efficient basis. Notre Dame, tra- 
ditionally the nation’s football 
leader, took up effigy work in 1958. 
By the end of the season it had shot 
to the top of the national ratings. It 
was not a perfect season from the 
hangers’ point of view—the team 
lost four games and Coach Brennan 
was hanged in effigy only three 
times. But it will do until Notre 
Dame—which does not recruit foot- 
ball players—recruits a bigger, faster 
type of hangman. High schools 
should begin producing this type in 
another two or three years. 

(For the record, facsimiles of 
Coach Brennan were hanged from a 
bridge, from the Law Building and 
in the stadium. It is too soon yet to 
be certain whether hangers-in-effigy 
have any practical goals in mind. At 
any rate, the Notre Dame gallows 
squad got solid results. After the sea- 
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son, the coach was fired—not in 
effigy, but in person.) 

Students in the Western Confer- 
ence Big Ten gave a strong but 
limited display of effigy-hanging in 
the maiden season of 1958. Facilities 
were good, there was a rich tradition 
of coach-baiting; but still, only four 
coaches out of ten were hanged, and 
those only once or twice each. Coach 
Warmath of Minnesota, whose team 
lost eight games, was strung up just 
once. In short, he was treated al- 
most like a human being—which, as 
any alumnus will tell you, is an un- 
sound, soft-boiled, do-gooder’s way 
of looking at a football coach. In 
other areas, there was the same ten- 
dency among last year’s pioneer 


Now the boys 
have a crush on 
the idea of 
stuffing themselves 
into phone booths. 








hangers to make just one big effort. 
Duke hanged Coach Murray only 
after the Louisiana State game. 

In time, the movement will gather 
momentum. The heirs of the boys 
who once ate goldfish till they 
glowed like neon lights will begin to 
put their hearts into coach-hanging. 
Unlucky masterminds will dangle 
from coast to coast, week after week. 
Friends and relatives of coaches will 
be hanged—by proxy, of course— 
like innocent acquaintances of John 


Wilkes Booth a century ago. Gallows 
score cards will be sold, and alumni 
will buy advertising in them. 

It’s reported that when Paul 
Governali, an old Columbia and 
professional star turned coach, was 
executed in efhigy at San Diego 
State, the dean of students called 
him up after the hanging to apolo- 
gize. By the end of the 1959 season, 
dissenters and sympathizers will be 
under control. By 1960, they'll be 


hanging deans, when necessary. Wi 


SIGNS OF THE TIMES 


SIGN IN A GUEST HOME near the Wildwood Crest, New 
Jersey, tennis courts: “Tenants, Anyone?” 


-——~CHARLES V. MATHIS 


SIGN ON THE PANEL TRUCK Of a diaper service firm: 


“We cover the water front.” 


-——FREDERICK REED 


A SIGN IN THE YARD Of a Medina, Washington, home 


admonishes: 


“BEWARE OF DOG” 
In smaller type underneath is: 
“Please Don’t Step on Pekingese” 


-——JOYCE FIRESTONE 


THIS SIGN IN A BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS, store window 


declares: 


“We undersell the store that undersells the 
store that will not be undersold.” 


—ROBERT NORRIS 


THIS SIGN WAS NOTED in a New York subway: “Sup- 


port Mental Health, Or [ll Kill You.” 


— JOHN HUSTON 


ON A BILLBOARD outside a carnival site near Harrisburg, 
Pennsylvania: “Lion Tamer wants tamer lion.” 
—Catholic Digest 


A SIGN IN THE PENTAGON READS: “Why Are You Angry 
With Me? I’ve Never Done Anything For You.” 


-——-HAROLD HELFER 


A PARKING LOT in downtown Los Angeles has a special 
section for small cars. They call it, “The Nursery.” 


—-ART RYON, Los Angeles Times 
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ive LIFE this Christmas and this 
handsome card, signed in your name, 
will announce your gift. Few gifts, at any- 


where near five dollars in price, can provide 


so much entertainment for every member of 


the family as a subscription to America’s 
favorite weekly magazine! 

Men like the way they can eye-witness 
the news in LIFE(as little as four days after it 
happens). . 
science and medicine that promise great 
benefits. Women 


. learn about new miracles of 


watch developments in 


education discover new ideas in modern 


living—-fashions, food and recipes, leisure 


and travel. The whole family sees the art 


treasures of the world in LIFE’s rich full- 


color reproductions... previews the newest 
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pt EE only °4.95 


js (REGULAR PRICE $5.95) 
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SPECIAL GIFT 


SUBSCRIPTION RATE 


from Hollywood, the best on Broadway, in 
LIFE’S reviews-in-pictures ... enjoys great 
word-and-picture series like those described 


on the other side of this page. 


Year-End Double Issue Begins 
Your Gift Subscription 
Your gift begins at Christmas with LIFE’s 


‘The Good Life” 
another exciting special number in a series 


giant 2-in-1 issue on 


that has included such memorable subjects 
as “Christianity,” “America’s World 
Abroad” and “Entertainment.” This ex- 
citing double issue arrives in a festive wrap- 
ping—and it’s loaded with color pictures 
and interesting stories on America at play. 


Give LIFE at the new low rate of only 
$4.95 for a full year, 52 weekly issues (at 
$1.00 less than LIFE’s regular subscription 
rate). And don’t forget, after you've given 
one gift, you're entitled to enter a subscrip- 
tion for yourself at the same low rate of 
only 9'44¢ a copy! Fillin and mail the post- 
paid order card — LIFE will bill you after 
Christmas! 


Important— If the recipient of your gift ts 
already a LIFE subscriber, we will extend 


the present subscription for a year. 
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Theres someone on your 
gift list who would love 


(G1d3 for Christmas! 


GIFT SUBSCRIPTION ORDER FORM 


LIFE 
540 North Michigan Avenue 
Chicago 11, lilinois 


Bill me for a year of LIFE as my gift subscription to: 
NAME 


STREET 
CITY ZONE STATE 














NAME. 
STREET 
CITY __ ZONE STATE 














NAME 
STREET 
CITY ZONE STATE 
FROM: 

NAME OF SENDER 
STREET 
CITY —_ZONE _STATE 


























Enter my own subscription to LIFE for a year at $4.95 as a O New subscription 
0 Renewal 

(For additional gifts, take the names and addresses right off your Christmas 
shopping list and mail to LIFE.) 


L-8383 
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America Ss most color- 


founding fathers 


st look at the wealth of 
tertainment, information 
d excitement a LIFE Gift 
ibscription holds in store 
is Christmas! 


The Southeast 
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The Unseen Russia 





Tours your family will 
want to take. 
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a new picture series on the Russia few 


Americans know; its religion, customs and technology. 


third ina series 


A PARTIAL LIST OF FUTURE FEATURES— 


Astronauts—In anex- 
clusive arrangement, 
the seven space voy- 
agers who make up 
“Project Mercury’ 

and their families 

will tell their personal 





irdening — more Stories in LIFE. 

ticles in Striking Northwest Heritage 
lor in LIFE’s LIFE begins a major 
w series picture essay on the 


nishing Indian tribes of the strikingly beau- 
ul Pacific Northwest, photographed in 
lor in spectacular natural settings 

terary Africa—LIFE’s Eliot Elisofon 
Otographs the peoples and places told 
in great literary works about the Dark 
yntinent, with captions taken from their 


mous authors 


ymework —-LIFE takes a long look at a 
ntroversial phase of U.S. education: how 
rd does Johnny have to study outside of 


100! to emerge as smart as Ivan? 


Mar del Plata 
the fabulous resort area called ** 
of Latin America.”’ 


a colorful picture story on 
[he Riviera 


Great Fresh and Salt Water Fishermen—a 
two-part series of color articles about a 
major American sport and its most suc- 


cessful practitioners. 


New Guinea— early in 1960 LIFE readers 
will be the first to see photographs taken 
by the great Dutch expedition now pene- 
rating areas never before visited by white 
men. 


Your friends and relatives will enjoy all 
these stories and many others in fresh new 
copies mail-delivered to their doors every 
week when you give them LIFE this Christ- 
mas. Fill in the order card, mail it today 
and be sure to add a subscription for your- 
selfif you are not now a regular LIFE reader! 











American Folklore—a new 
series offering a brilliant col- 
lection of fine paintings. 





A CORONET QUICK QUIZ 


Out of their vast experiences, 

the philosophers and 

writers quoted 

below have distilled some 

of their thoughts on life 

— _ sentence. ® 
uest Quizmaster Richard 

vest uemosies ere’ @ Word from the wise 
“Have Gun, Will Travel” 

Series (Saturdays, 9:30 p.m. 

EST) has omitted, a 

key word in presenting these 

Stimulating thoughts. Can 

you supply it? Check answers 

on page 108. 





. There is more self-love than love in _ ———_—. (La -Rochefoucauld) 
envy jealousy tears 


. Every hero becomes a _____ at _last. (Emerson) 
leader bore politician 


.__—sS:-:« the eye of the soul. Uoubert) 
Imagination Wisdom Sensitivity 


. No man is a hypocrite in his ___. (Samuel Johnson) 
anger pleasures household 


_ Existence would be intolerable if we were never to __. (Anatole France) 
reason remember dream 


. City life: millions of people being _ together. (Thoreau) 
mesmerized herded lonesome 


.__._-—diS:~ the coward’s revenge for being intimidated. (G. Bernard Shaw) 
Sarcasm indifference Hatred 


. The man who dies ___————-—séodiess:« disgraced. (Andrew Carnegie) 
bankrupt rich friendless 


SCS an ornament to youth, but a reproach to old age. (Aristotle) 
Bashfulness Vanity Pride 

. Three may keep a secret, if two of them are ___. (Benjamin Franklin) 
speechless men dead 

. After _ we lose friends and make only acquaintances. (Mark Twain) 
40 misfortune riches 

_ No man ever became great except through many and great _._ = =. (Gladstone) 
deeds mistakes labors 

. We're all pretty much alike when we get out of _... __. (Frank Hubbard) 
harness town sight 

| . is grace under pressure. (Ernest Hemingway) 
Laughter Charity Courage 


_ There is no great genius without a tincture of . (Seneca) 
godliness madness sorrow 





Fremoirs Of & 


In 1898, when few newspapers 
and magazines published 
photographs, James Abbe, 14, 
made some snapshots of the 
battleship Maine in the harbor at 
Newport News, Virginia. A few 
weeks later, the Maine blew up; the 
press “discovered” the value of 
news pictures—and young Abbe 
found himself one of America’s 
pioneer photo-jotrnalists. 

For almost 50 years, 

this vagabond photographer 
roamed the world, taking potluck 
and pictures. In the sophisticated 
capitals of Evrope, Abbe 
sometimes wore the rakish beret 
and cloak of a Spanish don (left). 
But he was equally at home 

in a tub on the raw Colorado 
prairie (right). Now 76, Abbe no 
longer takes pictures. — 

“That’s for young fellows,” 

he shrugs. Here, in his own words 
and pictures, are James Abbe’s 
nostalgic, intimate recollections 
of the heroes and rogues 

who decorated the most flamboyant 
days of the 20th century. 
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A DANCER’S DREAM: In 1927, Russian ballerina Anna 
Pavlova (left), self-exiled since the Red revolution, begged 
me to find out if she could dance again in 

her homeland. The commissars said yes. But when I 
described the new Russia to Pavlova, she wept— 


and never went back. Pavlova was always a patient friend. 
“When I am in Heaven,” she laughed, “my manager will say, 
‘Abbe is outside telling St. Peter he wants to 

photograph you.’” “‘Now I know how to get into Heaven,”’ 

I replied. “St. Peter could not resist if you recommended me. 


9 


THE “WOLF” CHILDREN: [In Soviet Russia’s early days, 
wild packs of parentless boys plagued the nation. 
Finally, many were herded into a Moscow youth haven. 
r " 

They had never seen a camera, and regarded 

me with curiosity and suspicion. I reciprocated. 

Now I often wonder what these waifs grew up to be. 





WATER, WATER! Even minor 
revolutions make for good pictures. 
That’s why I went to Mexico in 1929. 
A general named Escobar 

had 10,000 men and was trying to 
overthrow the dictatorship of General 
Calles. But both sides had a 

mutual enemy—thirst—since the ° 
war was fought across the 

Mapimi Desert. (Once I got so thirsty 
I drank the rusty water out of the 
radiator of my Model T. ) 

En route to the decisive battle of 
Jiménez—a town then blessed with a 
bubbling spring and a brewery— 

I traveled by troop train. 


Whenever we stopped, the soldiers 
would dash for the water-tank car. 
Finally, the government 
forces captured Jimenez 


in a bloody fight that cost 2,000 
lives and we were left with 

all the beer and water 

our parched lips could gulp. 
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SHADY WAR: Before foreign armies intervened, the 
spanish Civil War was a strangely simpdtico affair. The 
Spaniards believe there is a time for everything. 

So Loyalists and Falangists observed noon siestas during 
which soldiers left their trenches, sat under 

umbrellas and washed their lunches down with wine. 
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RICH DOLLYS: During the Roaring ’20s, the 

Dolly Sisters were the rage of Paris; their song-and-dance 
extravaganza at the Moulin Rouge 

sold out the club for months. Both sisters—Roszika and 
Jenny—spoke French with an American accent, 

English with a Hungarian accent 

and Hungarian like natives of Brooklyn. 
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THE ART OF LAUGHTER: | never 
tired of photographing those 
most famous of all French 
clowns, Les Fratellinis (left), 
whose year-round show 

at the Cirque d’Hiver in Paris 
was a perennial hit. The 

three brothers had many 
children of their own, but 
their hearts were big enough 
to welcome more. Their 
households included orphans 
and youngsters with circus 
ambitions whose parents 
frowned on the big tent as a 
way of life. The Fratellinis 
taught me that there’s more to 
being a clown than a funny face. 


TERPSICHOREAN TROUPERS: 
Recognize them? They’re Fred 
and Adele Astaire appearing 
at New York’s Globe 

Theater in 1919. Whenever I 
think of the Astaires, 

I think of a 1924 night in 
London when a young British 
actor-playwright pumped 
them for information about 
the U.S.A., a country he was 
about to visit for the first time. 
He said he had enough 

money to stay at the Ritz in 
New York for a month, 

or perhaps three months in 
cheaper surroundings. Fred 
and Adele advised him 

to stay at the Ritz. The 
playwright was Noel Coward. 
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A FOOT IN TIME: When I was there in 1931, 
an Oxford University dormitory 

had a quaint rule. Students were obliged 
to wake up, leave their rooms 


and set foot in the quadrangle before 


8:30 A.M. Then they could go back 

to their beds if they wished. 

These canny young clock-watchers followed 
the letter of the law—but little more. 








GLITTERING GILDA: In 1930, movie star Gilda Gray and her 
ex-husband Gil Boag took me on a gay tour of France. One night we 
dined sumptuously near Caen, at the inn where William the 


Conqueror slept before invading England. But he 
couldn’t have dominated that rustic Normandy courtyard the way 
Gilda did with her figure, which made the shimmy famous. 
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RUSSIA IN THE RAW: [nhibitions went down the 
drain right after the Russian Revolution. When I 
snapped these Russian boys and girls 
sun-bathing in the nude, an equally bare peasant 
woman snapped, “It is wrong to take these 
pictures because you will publish them abroad 
where they think nude bathing is evil.”’ 

I was very embarrassed as I apologized. Why not! 
I was standing there in the nude myself. 


THAT TODDLIN’ TOWN: A Chicago detective friend 
took this photograph of me reading the menu of an 
eat-and-drink place we frequented while I 


covered the city’s murders and holdups. This was 


during the Capone era, when almost 
everyone in Chicago carried a police card in his 
wallet—probably even Scarface Al himself. 
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GORY GAME ON Campus: In Nazi Germany the medieval 

sport of dueling was once again encouraged. Student duelists 
were so proud of their saber wounds that they had 

surgeons sew them up so that the scars would always remain livid. 


A TYRANT’S JEST: In 1933, Hermann Goering sat for me 

before a swastika musaic in his Berlin palace. 

“Smile, Herr Goering,” I cajoled. “In America they think you eat 
children for breakfast.” ““Ach, how I am 

misunderstood,” Goering said. “I do not eat breakfast.” 
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LOVE AND STOVE: From 1923 
to 1931, Paris was my 
home base. Those were 
wonderful years. The franc 
was low and the dollar and 
German mark were high—and 
I had plenty of all three. 
Practically every 

celebrity passed through 
town—Chaplin, Dempsey, 
Jolson—and none were too 





high-hat or busy to pose 

for me. My studio was in the 
Rue du Val de Grace, in 

a cluster of ancient houses 
dating back to Louis XIV. In 
fact, Madame La Valliere, 
one of the king’s mistresses, 
lived in one after she 

fell from favor at Versailles. 
During the winter, 

many movie stars sat before 
my big coal stove— 

among them this lovely 
creature, Bessie Love (left), 
then one of Hollywood’s 

top silent-screen stars. 


Bessie was very proper. But 
this was Paris, and 

Paris does things to proper 
young ladies. So I 


™ persuaded her to pose for me 
with very little on. I’m 
old now, but this picture 

“ reminds me that 


a I was a mighty persuasive 
4 . anil 
soe talker in those days. Wi 


uty 














Mo SIXTH GRADERS were busily 
working their arithmetic prob- 
lems when the classroom lights sud- 
denly went out. To pass the time, | 
remarked that we must have ehosts 
at our school. Whereupon one of my 
students sang out from the back of 
the room: | Ll must be the old school 
spl it!” 


-——BEULAH G HASTINGS 
1iE MOTHER TOOK ONE LOOK at 
her son’s report card and ex- 


“Mf \ 
this is certainly terrible. Can you Cx- 
plain what happened?” 

Johnny hesitated only a moment 
“You know how it 


claimed, goodness, Johnny, 


before replying: 
is, Mom. Things are always marked 
down after the holidays.” 
WILLARD CROUCH 
UR NEIGHBOR’S CHILDREN, Cathy, 
0 four years old, and Johnny, 
three, paid a surprise visit to oul 
kitchen door recently. Such visits 
had, in the past, resulted in our giv- 
ine the children more cookies and 
candies than we should have. The 
parents had rightfully discouraged 
this, and placed our kitchen “Off 
Limits” to the youngsters. 
“Remember,” began Cathy, “how 
ask 


Johnny used to ask you, and I used 


we used to you for cookies? 


EUMAN COMEDY 


to ask vou. Well... I am not going 
to ask you for cookies any more.” 
I said nothing. 
Cathy continued: “I am not 
ing to ask you, and Johnny’s not go- 
ing to ask you. 


OO)- 
_~ 


| smmled encouraginely, but still 
did not answer. Holding Johnny 
hrmly by the hand, Cathy, eyes spar- 
Kling with anticipation, finished, 
“We are just going to wait until you 
ewe us some cookies.” 
They got their cookies. 
-—FRANCIS OLWELL ARCHEI 
A FELLOW TROUBLED by anxiety 
was advised 


whenevel 


to eal something 
nervousness assailed him. 
He tried following the plan and 
found it had merit. 

‘Then one morning, as his wite was 
driving him to his job, he noticed 
wisps of smoke curling above the 
hood of the car. 

“Jump out and run for home, 
honey.” shouted the nervous fellow 
to his spouse. “I'll fight the fire 
hurry back with a sandwich!” 


—Wall Street Journal 


you 


ohh MEN WERE LEISURELY walk- 
ing down the street amid sharp 
divs trom hurried 
shoppers. 


elbow women 


One of the strollers commented. 


Continued on page 67 












CURAD =: 
wont pull the scab off 


NOT THIS! 
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NOW THIS! 
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Unlike gauze bandages, new CURAD with non-sticking Telfa® pad 
won't hurt when you take it off... won't reopen healing wounds 
ow, 
No more crying when the bandage has to ~ re 
come off. New Curad “mercy bandage’”’ 
has a pad of Telfa (like the Telfa Dressings 
used in hospitals). Gauze is covered with a 
plastic surface which never sticks to the 
wound, won’t pull the scab off. 

Flesh color or transparent for adults, Bat- 
tle Ribbon colors and designs for the kids. 
Medicated. Waterproof. 





Curad bandages 


for cuts, scratches; 
Bauer & Black Telfa sterile pads 
DIVISION OF THE KENDALL COMPANY for larger wounds. 
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Worried about varicose veins ? 





The truth 


about 
Elastic 


Stockings 


Today they’re sheer enough— 

but when it comes to support, 

here’s why you need more than 
just stretch nylon 


If your legs have been bothering you, 
and your doctor has suggested you wear 
elastic stockings for relief—relax. 

Millions of women have faced this 
same situation—only to find it is not the 
dreaded thing they had imagined. 

In fact, some of your friends probably 
are wearing elastic stockings right now 
without your even knowing it! 

51 gauge sheer 
The finest elastic stockings, made by 
Bauer & Black, are actually 51 gauge 
sheer—like your regular nylons. 

The only difference is, they are knit 
with rubber in every supporting thread. 
And that’s a dig difference. (If you don’t 
think so, try stretching a rubber band... 
and some stretch nylons. You'll see that 
nothing else is as elastic as rubber.) 

No substitute for rubber 
In much the same way, the rubber in real 


56 


elastic stockings “bounces back” to give 
necessary support. Only rubber offers 
this positive return-action. 

But now there are stockings being sold 
for support which contain no rubber. In 
fact, they are little more than ordinary 
stretch nylons. Lots of stretch, sure— 
but it’s a limp kind of stretch that doesn’t 
snap back. 

So don’t buy on price alone. You're 
not saving money when you don’t get 
the complete support your doctor wants 
you to have. 

And if he’s at all concerned, then you 
need all-elastic support with rubber in 
every supporting thread. 


All-elastic stockings 
by 


Bauer « Black 


DIVISION OF THE KENDALL COMPANY 
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“I suppose women are all alike, al- 
ways looking for bargains.” 

“You're right,” replied the second. 
“If my wife misses two consecutive 
days in one store, it sends her a ‘get 
well’ card.” —SCOBEY MARSHALL 
, oe TIME CAME WHEN John, a 

senior who had not studied very 
hard at high school, had to fill 
out college application forms. Dis- 
mayed by the query, “What is your 
approximate quartile standing in 
your graduating class?” he at last 
wrote down: ““Top 34!” 


—SUSAN M. BLACK 


A FIRST-GRADE GIRL burst into my 
office one noon and told me that 
several first-grade boys were catch- 
ing the girls as they left the school 
and kissing them. 

When I suggested that she might 
use another exit, she cried, “Oh no, 
they might miss me!” 


JAMES C. CASTLE (NEA Journal) 


N A RADIO QUIZ PROGRAM con- 

ducted in Dublin, each competi- 
tor was given the first part of a 
proverb and was asked to complete 
it. One of the proverbs used was, 
‘‘Man proposes, but God disposes.” 
The gentlemen to whom it was ad- 
dressed obviously had never heard it 
before. As the allotted time drew 
to a close, the quizmaster repeated 
the question. “‘Man_ proposes’— 
come now—what comes after that?” 

The competitor decided to have a 
try at it. “Man proposes,” he said 
hesitantly, then added triumphantly, 


“Woman accepts!” —FRANK O'HARA 


NOVEMBER, 1959 


wi I WAS HAVING dinner in 
the crowded dining room at 
Chicago’s Midway Airport, a young 
couple with their small son came in 
and were seated at my table. 
Saying something to his wife, the 
child’s father got up and walked out 
of the room. The little fellow started 
to cry and his mother, to appease 
him, said, “Daddy will be gone for a 
little while and now you are the head 
of the family. When the waiter 
comes, you can give him our order.” 
In a few minutes the waiter ap- 
proached with pad and pencil in 
hand, and the shrill voice of the 
youngster piped up: “My wife will 
have a Scotch and soda and I'll have 
a piece of lemon pie.” —CORA HERSCHBERG 


A HEFTY YOUNG woman in Kan- 
sas City went into a fit of rage 
over a lovers’ quarrel. She broke 
three windows in her own house, ran 
out into the street, smashed a plate- 
glass store window, then retreated 
into a church and beat a minister 
over the head with her purse. Plead- 
ing innocent in court, she claimed 
her actions were due to an overdose 
of vitamin pills. —RON BUTLER 
D URING MANEUVERS in Kansas; one 
soldier came floating down into 
camp during gusty high winds. 
Somewhat battered and bruised, he 
was brought before a high ranking 
officer, who said to him: “It took 
nerve to parachute down in this 
wind, but you ought to know better 
than to do anything so dangerous.” 
“But I didn’t come down in a 
parachute,” protested the soldier. “I 


went up in a tent!” —JOHN FARNUM 
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unconquerable 


ohn 


ostes 


Dulles 


by MARGUERITE HIGGINS 


In July, 1958, coronet told the story of Secretary of State John 
Foster Dulles’ first brave battle against intestinal cancer. Now 
CORONET presents the closing chapter of an indomitable man’s 
fight against a disease that ultimately killed him, but never con- 
quered his spirit—written by a Pulitzer Prize-winning journalist. 


OHN FOSTER DULLES did not ting in the way of a thousand and 
fear death; rather, he deeply, one tasks yet to be done. 
even angrily, resented it. His cancer Said a close friend, “Foster wanted 
was not just a dread disease but an so very much to see his task through 
enemy to be fought, an intruder get- until it was done. By his lights this 
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would have been when President 
Eisenhower’s term was up.” 

The beginning of the end for John 
Foster Dulles, 53rd Secretary of 
State, started in Mexico City in late 
November and early December of 
1958. Dulles had flown there for 
the inauguration of Mexico’s newly 
elected President Adolfo Lépez Ma- 
teos, despite the fact that five days 
before his departure he had suffered 
abdominal pain and with it the in- 
evitable worry that his cancer might 
be recurring. Dulles insisted that his 
state of health was by no means so 
bad as to justify the international fu- 
ror that would occur if he suddenly 
canceled such an important and 
long scheduled trip. 

But, in Mexico City, his pain in- 
creased. Shortly after the Secretary’s 
arrival, Robert C. Hill, American 
Ambassador to Mexico, went to 
Dulles’ apartment in the American 
Embassy and found him stretched 
out on the bed, his face gray, his 
arms around his stomach. 

Ambassador Hill, an old friend, 
spoke out frankly, saying, “Mr. Sec- 
retary, I have a couple of doctors 
here who are familiar with your 
case and they are standing by.” 

Dulles looked at the Ambassador 
for a moment, then with a wry smile 
said, “For what I suspect may be 
wrong with me, Bob, the doctors 
can’t be of any real help to me now.” 

Then he added: “And anyway, I 
believe that if we called in the doc- 
tors, newspaper speculation would 
go all over the world. It might have 
unfortunate repercussions. I’d rather 
wait until I get home.” 

Despite pain, Dulles managed to 
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get through the official visit, eating 
nothing but cereal, resting between 
duties and play-acting so success- 
fully that no one knew how ill he was 
except Ambassador Hill, his special 
assistant, Joseph N. Greene, Jr., and 
his secretary, Phyllis Bernau. 

In fact, his conversation with Hill 
was one of the extremely rare occa- 
sions on which the Secretary of State 
admitted that he suspected cancer 
might be bringing his life to an end. 

On December 5, when Dulles 
entered Walter Reed Hospital, it 
seemed that all the agonizing psy- 
chological strain had been for noth- 
ing. The doctors, headed by Maj. 
Gen. Leonard D. Heaton, director of 
the hospital, ordered every known 
medical test, including exhaustive 
blood examinations and X rays. 
There was no indication of cancer. 

The cause of the pain was diag- 
nosed as diverticulitis, an inflamma- 
tion of the colon. Nevertheless, the 
doctors did suspect that cancer 
might exist. As they all knew, during 
Dulies’ operation in the fall of 1956, 
the cancerous part of the intestine 
had ruptured before the surgeon got 
to it. This meant that some of the 
cancer cells had possibly spilled out 
and might reseed themselves. 

But doctors cannot make diag- 
noses based on suspicion alone. The 
medical facts gave Dulles a happy 
respite, psychologically, from his 
nagging worries. Yet despite rest 
and medication, his abdominal pains 
persisted. When he was back at his 
desk at the Department of State he 
had to take occasional pain killers, 
although this was kept secret. 

It was typical of Dulles’ character 
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that the thing that distracted him 
from the pain was not the sedatives 
but the intensive intellectual exer- 
cise of negotiating. He scheduled a 
swing through Europe to mend AI- 
lied fences, recalling later, “When 
we _ were working on the solution of 
our problems, the pain seemed blot- 
ted out. But the nights were terrible.” 

In Germany, when he finally took 
leave of Chancellor Konrad Aden- 
auer, he made the second mention 
of his condition outside his immedi- 
ate entourage. He confided to Dr. 
Adenauer that he had developed a 
painful hernia: “I want you to know 
from me rather than the news- 
papers,” Dulles said, “that I am 
going into the hospital for a hernia 
operation. Some people think that 
my troubles may be related to a re- 
currence of cancer, but I personally 
feel confident this is not so.” 


N THE MORNING of February 14, 

the day after the hernia opera- 
tion, General Heaton remembered 
Dulles’ instructions to tell him the 
truth if cancer was found. It was, 
and he did. “He took it very, very 
well,” Heaton says. 

Dulles wanted to know first what 
could be done to curb the cancer. 
But very high on his list of priorities 
was a telegram to Adenauer. In it 
Dulles told his old friend that he 
was sorry to have to report that he 
had misled him at the airport, for he 
did, after all, have cancer. 

Directly after this discovery of 
cancer’s recurrence, the doctors were 
able to tell Dulles that he would get 
the best-known care for his type of 
cancer—adenocarcinoma, a glandu- 
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lar malignancy—massive X rays and 
radioactive gold injections. In his 
favor was his fabulous physical con- 
stitution and determined will. 

“Foster,” a close friend recalls. 
“would set himself one target date 
after another as a measuring stick by 
which, if he did not make a certain 
given amount of progress, he would 
resign as Secretary of State. Then 
when the target date arrived he 
would quietly choose another in 
order to give himself a little more 
time. I have never seen anyone so 
determined not to give up. The 
whole thing was both completely 
admirable and heart-rending.” 

There was only one time when 
Dulles gave way to despondency. 
This was after the week end of Feb- 
ruary 22, when a number of Sena- 
tors called for his resignation on the 
grounds that the world situation and 
the Berlin crisis were too grave to 
permit direction of American policy 
by a sick man. 

The Secretary of State brought up 
his resignation on President Eisen- 
hower’s fourth visit to Walter Reed 
Hospital on Monday, February 23. 
In light of Congressional and other 
reactions, Dulles asked, was the 
President really sure that he wanted 
Dulles to remain in office? 

Eisenhower replied that Dulles 
had been the first to counsel him 
against paying any attention to such 
reactions when he had his heart at- 
tack and ileitis operation and now 
the President was giving the same 
advice right back. Dulles was left 
with his lonely decision. 

One of his doctors recalls, “I have 
never seen anyone in his situation 
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worry so much about anyone else as 
he did about the President. He 
sometimes talked as if he were a 
deserter or as if this cancer were a 
mistake that might have been pre- 
vented had he been clever enough 
or foresighted enough.” 

At Walter Reed Hospital, Dulles 
settled down to affairs of state with 
as much intensity as the doctors and 
the temporarily debilitating effects 
of the X-ray therapy would permit. 

He was on the phone to the Presi- 
dent almost every day about Berlin 
and other crises. 

Dulles avoided discussing even 
with his family the fact that he might 
die, but his attitude was different 
with the doctors. He interrogated 
them so persistently that they were 
hard pressed for an answer to the 
question: “How much time?” 

So tricky is Dulles’ type of cancer 
and so little is still known about it 
that they could not give an accurate 
prediction. 

When British Prime Minister 
Harold Macmillan and President 
Eisenhower called on Dulles at the 
hospital, Dulles politely but sharply 
lit into the British leader. The Secre- 
tary of State felt that British policy 
was Close to wanting a summit con- 
ference at virtuaily any price and 
was tending to create the dangerous 
illusion that an honorable settlement 
with the Soviets was nearing. 

Speaking of the vigor of Dulles’ 
verbal assault, a British diplomat 
said, “If this is the way he is as 
a supposed convalescent, what will 
he be like when they dismiss him 
from the hospital?” 

This dismissal by the doctors oc- 
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curred on March 30. Dulles took off 
for rest at Hobe Sound, Florida, to 
put his strength to the test of sun, 
sand and his favorite sport—swim- 
ming. His appearance on arrival was 
described as “carefree and jaunty.” 

During this holiday, he tried de- 
terminedly to make a physical come- 
back, swimming daily in the pool of 
a borrowed villa at Hobe Sound and 
resting in the sun. At the peak of his 
holiday, he even managed two laps 
in the pool at one try. 

But instead of growing stronger, 
he was becoming weaker. Still, day 
after day, he would stubbornly go 
back into the pool sometimes saying 
to Mrs. Dulles or to his special as- 
sistant, Jerry Greene, “We haven't 
really given this thing a fair trial, 
have we?” 

Then came a totally new pain in 
the back of his neck. At first Dulles 
tried to make light of it as “this neu- 
ralgia.” But the pain became more 
and more insistent. It was impossible 
to brush away the obvious implica- 
tion: his cancer was spreading. 

On Friday, April 10, after a trip 
to a local hospital for an X ray of his 
neck, Dulles said to Greene, “Well, 
Jerry, I guess we had better make 
some plans.” It was not necessary to 
explain that Walter Reed was his 
destination. There was clearly no 
other choice. 

Meanwhile, the Secretary of State 
had a frank talk with his brother, 
Allen Dulles, director of the Cen- 
tral Intelligence Agency, who had 
been vacationing close by in Palm 
Beach. Sadly, he asked his brother to 
fly to Augusta, Georgia, where Presi- 
dent Eisenhower was vacationing to 
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explain that the deterioration in his 
condition left him no other course 
but to resign. 

On Saturday, April 11, Allen 
Dulles went to Augusta and tried to 
fulfill his mission. But President 
Eisenhower simply refused to enter- 
tain the idea of the Secretary of 
State’s intended resignation. The 
President said that Dulles ought to 
get back at once to Walter Reed and 
be examined by doctors familiar 
with his case. But until al! the medi- 
cal facts were in, he didn’t even want 
to hear the word resignation spoken. 

Just before Dulles left Florida, de- 
spite the now intense pain, he in- 
sisted on personally managing the 
surprise birthday dinner party he 
had prepared for Jerry Greene. Al- 
though he had to do so mostly from 
the vantage point of a sofa near the 
dining table, he supervised all de- 
tails. When the cake was brought in, 
Dulles rose from the couch and led 
the singing of Happy Birthday ina 
wan, quavering monotone. 

The next day, April 12, he was 
back in his suite at Walter Reed. 
And on that evening occurred one 
of the most heart-rending episodes 
of Dulles’ last days. 

It was connected with a phenom- 
enon in cancer cases known as a 
remission. This is a temporary period 
during which a victim of cancer 
suddenly and inexplicably finds his 
pain lifting and is filled with a feel- 
ing of well-being. 

It became plain that Dulles was 
enjoying such a remission as soon as 
Maj. Gen. Leonard Heaton, hospital 
director, entered his rooms to greet 
him. In fact, Dulles was in such an 
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ebullient mood that he said, “I fee] 
so good tonight, Doctor, that I think 
I may be able to make it after all to 
the Geneva Foreign Ministers’ con- 
ference.” Dulles was referring to 
the East-West conference on the 
Berlin crisis scheduled to open in 
Geneva on May 11. 

General Heaton carefully main- 
tained a casual, unsurprised tone 
and said, “I’m glad, Mr. Secretary, 
that you are feeling so well. We will 
do a thorough checkup on you in the 
morning and find out just how 
things are.” 


Feet HOURS LATER, the 
remission had passed and the pain 
returned full force. Hospital X rays 
showed almost beyond a shadow of 
a doubt that the cancer was spread- 
ing. A medical bulletin to this effect 
was given to the press and the grim 
facts were splashed across the head- 
lines of Tuesday’s papers. 

Dulles got around to reading the 
papers somewhat late as he had 
taken an unusually long nap. The 
force of the press reaction dismayed 
him, especially some implications 
that he was selfishly clinging to his 
position. This stung him although he 
realized that the fact that he had al- 
ready tried to resign was a secret. 

But by now Dulles was con- 
vinced that any further delay in an- 
nouncing his resignation was unwise. 
Tuesday evening he instructed Jerry 
Greene to telephone White House 
press secretary James C. Hagerty in 
Augusta, with a request that his 
views be conveyed in detail and as 
soon as possible to Mr. Eisenhower. 

Early the next morning, Eisen- 
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hower telephoned Dulles and with 
deep emotion agreed at last to ac- 
cept his resignation. The President 
told Dulles that he personally would 
go immediately to the press and tell 
them of the decision. 

Only once did Dulles permit him- 
self to indicate to his family that he 
realized death was not far. This oc- 
curred on the week end of April 25, 
a month before he died. 

It was prompted by Mrs. Dulles 
saying that one of their sons, Father 
Avery Dulles, a Jesuit priest, would 
be flying into Washington soon from 
Rome where he had been studying. 
Mrs. Dulles had tried to speak mat- 
ter-of-factly so as not to give con- 
cern to her husband. 

‘That’s wonderful, Janet,” Dulles 
responded. Then he asked about his 
son, John, an engineer in Mexico 
City, and his daughter, “Are the 
other children coming, too?” When 
she told him that the rest of the fam- 
ily had been notified, Mrs. Dulles 
realized that he knew the truth. 

This was one of the few intermis- 
sions in the elaborate drama of mo- 
rale each played out for the other. 
The basic assumption in the touch- 
ing pretense between this devoted 
couple was that cancer was but a 
temporary illness that would be over- 
come by Dulles’ enormous power of 
will. Even close to the last, for in- 
stance, they talked of making plans 
for their traditional May 30 outing 
at their rustic Duck Island retreat 
on Lake Ontario. But it is clear that 
he knew the truth of his condition 
from the moment that he decided he 
should resign. 

During his last days, Dulles, who 
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never lost his wry sense of humor, 
was much amused by some of the 
praise turned out by some of his one- 
time critics. To close friends visiting 
the hospital he sometimes mentioned 
favorable comments from Walter 
Lippmann who had not been par- 
ticularly kind about Dulles’ foreign 
policies. On April 23, President 
Eisenhower named Dulles as White 
House consultant on foreign policy 
matters with Cabinet rank and a 
salary of $20,000 a year. 

In the rest of April and through 
early May, Dulles fought to over- 
come his ebbing physical strength by 
clinging to a routine requiring maxi- 
mum use of his intellectual faculties. 
It was as if by keeping his mind alive 
he could somehow checkmate the 
debilitating effects of his disease. 

On the May morning Winston 
Churchill and President Eisenhower 
were to visit Dulles at Walter Reed 
Hospital, Mrs. Dulles received a 
pleasant surprise in the form of an 
unusual burst of energy on the part 
of her husband. She found him mov- 
ing about his hospital suite supervis- 
ing arrangements of flowers, furni- 
ture and mementos. He ordered a 
portrait of Winston Churchill moved 
to within closer range of the easy 
chairs where the conversation would 
take place. 

Then after a final walk around, 
he turned to a hospital aide and 
called for a wheel chair. 

Astonished, Mrs. Dulles wanted to 
know why he wanted a wheel chair 
since he didn’t seem to need one. 
And, furthermore, photographs of 
the historic visit would be inevitable, 
she reminded him, and what about 
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the press reaction to a photo show- 
ing him in a wheel chair? 

Dulles looked quizzically at his wife 
and remarked that he had given this 
due thought. “You know how Win- 
ston is. He sometimes gets into those 
lengthy reminiscences and forgets 
the pressures on the President’s time. 
Now, ordinarily, there just wouldn’t 
be any polite way of my bringing the 
conversation to a close. But if I’m in 
the wheel chair, I can be wheeled 
out at my own signal and nobody’s 
feelings will be hurt. They can blame 
it on the doctors.” 

So much did Dulles thrive on shop 
talk about world affairs that the doc- 
tors did their best to help him pre- 
serve his powers of speech when the 
cancer affected his vocal chords and 
tongue. Big bowls of ice were placed 
at his bedside for him to chew on 
because this soothed his condition 
and made it easier for him to talk. 

Finally, when he could not speak, 
he insisted on taking advantage of 
his unimpaired hearing to be briefed 
daily on world affairs until four days 
before he died. Many times he re- 
quested a reduction in pain-killing 
sedation so that his mind would re- 
main bright and active. 

He cleared virtually every one of 
the medical bulletins issued about 


his illness. Even towards the last, 
when the bulletins became vague, it 
was Dulles who scribbled the cor- 
rections proclaiming the truth: a de- 
terioration in his condition. 

By Friday, May 22, the Secretary 
could still recognize visitors. When 
General Heaton paid him a call that 
evening and said, “Good evening, 
Mr. Secretary,” Dulles opened his 
eyes and managed a tiny nod of 
recognition. He was never in a 
coma. His doctors say that he was, 
however, under increasingly heavy 
sedation with the result that his mo- 
ments of wakefulness were fleeting. 

The Medal of Freedom Award 
was bestowed on him by order of 
President Eisenhower and presented 
by Mrs. Dulles on Tuesday night, 
May 19. When she showed him the 
medal, Dulles smiled, fingered it and 
managed to say, “How wonderful, 
how very nice.” 

On Sunday, May 24, shortly after 
dawn, the immediate family was 
urgently summoned to Dulles’ bed- 
side. Silently, helplessly, they 
watched his life ebb away. 

“But,” says Mrs. Dulles, who was 
the first that morning to reach her 
husband’s side, “he knew us until the 
very last. For when I went into the 
room he reached for my hand.” Wi 


ANGELIC CAUTION 


WHEN THE CONGREGATION of an Ohio church left the 
service, they found the following notice posted in the 
parking lot: “While you were at services this morning, 
we blessed your nice cars. Still, it is necessary to drive 
carefully, because even the angels might jump out when 
you hit 80 mph.” 
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——HERMAN E. KRIMMEL 
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who came to dinner 


by Millie McWhirter 


ea I WAS A CHILD in Tennes- 
see, there were plenty of pos- 
sum and sweet potatoes in the winter. 
There were kettles of squirrel stew 
at church suppers come spring, and 
fried rabbit was good the year 
’round. But in November, when 
Mother turned over the calendar 
that hung over our coal-oil stove, we 
were confronted by the picture of the 
traditional Thanksgiving dinner. It 
showed a long, wooden table, with a 
golden-brown turkey rising high 
from the white platter. A large fam- 
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ily sat in high-backed chairs, hands 
folded, as they waited for the sandy- 
haired man at the head of the table 
to give thanks. 

As I stood there in the kitchen, 
looking at the picture of that turkey, 
my mouth began to water. And as I 
gazed at the faces of those people 
with so much of everything, my eyes 
began to water, too. 

My father had been a sandy- 
haired man. A big, strapping man 
who hadn’t carried insurance be- 
cause “nothing would happen” to 
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him. But something had happened, 
and so my mother, young, pretty, re- 
sourceful, had gotten a job teaching 
in a country school, She had taken 
her two small girls to live there 
in the crude, frame cottage across 
the field from the schoolhouse. 

The folks for miles around had 
been good to us. They'd brought 
berries and sweet corn, and at hog- 
killing time we’d had buckets of lard 
and crisp, brown cracklings. But a 
turkey was something else again. 
Some terrible ailment had hit the 
turkeys that year, and the farmers 
who’d managed to save a few birds 
were taking them to the city where 
prices were high. So it was an excit- 
ing, unbelievable moment when, just 
two weeks before Thanksgiving, my 
sister Polly and I saw Mr. Pope’s 
wagon turn in at our house. 

Over the rumbling of the wagon, 
we could hear the wild chorus of tur- 
keys inside the wooden crates. “Tell 
your mama I’ve brought her some- 
thing,” Mr. Pope called to us. 

As Polly ran inside to call Mother, 
Mr. Pope pulled a turkey from under 
the seat of his wagon. The bird’s 
wings beat frantically and his wat- 
tle shook with great squawks of 
complaint. His pink tassel flopped 
across his nose like a bandage that 
had come loose and there was a 
frayed rope tied around one skinny 
leg. Finally, he hopped to the ground, 
and as Mother and Polly came out 
of the house, Mr. Pope handed 
Mother the end of the rope. 

“He looks poorly, ma’am,” Mr. 
Pope said, “but you might get some 
fat onto him before Thanksgiving. 
He’s kind of ornery, though. You’d 
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better keep him tied up so he won’t 
go wandering off.” 

And then, giving us a tin can full 
of feed, he climbed back into his 
wagon and started off toward town. 

Our bird stood there listening as 
the rest of the turkeys called back 
to him, and then he took a step 
toward me. But his big feet caught 
in the rope and he fell. I knew just 
how he felt. My feet were too big for 
my skinny frame and I was always 
stumbling and falling and getting 
embarrassed. I loosened the rope and 
he got up, smoothing his feathers. 

“What’ll we name him?” Polly 
asked. 

Mother looked pained. “You don’t 
name turkeys,” she said. “You just 
eat them.” 

“But we won't eat him for two 
weeks,” I said. “In the meantime, 
we have to call him something.” I 
thought a minute. “Rufus,” I said. 
“Rufus is a good name.” 

We all looked at the turkey. He 
glared back, but he didn’t complain. 
And so Rufus it was. 

That very day we started out to 
get Rufus fattened up. We put some 
feed in a cracked saucer and we 
filled a jar with water and emptied 
it into a bowl. But Rufus shook his 
tassel over his nose and turned away. 
For two days he just wandered 
around on his big, bony feet. He 
went as far as the rope would allow, 
and then stared off toward the hills. 

On the third day, I put his feed 
in the saucer, then I turned over an 
apple crate and sat there beneath 
the kitchen window, calling to 
Rufus. After a while he came poking 
along and pecked at his dish. Soon 
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he looked up at me. I was eating a 
corn muffin with jam, and, seeing 
that Rufus seemed interested in it, 
I put it down for him. He stuck his 
beak in to sample it. Suddenly, he 
gulped down the whole muffin. 

I went running back into the 
house. “Mother, Rufus likes muf- 
fins,” I cried, happy that I’d discov- 
ered a way to fatten him up. 

The next night at suppertime, I 
pushed my own muffin aside. “I'll 
save this for Rufus,” I said. 

Mother looked at me. ““No,” she 
said, “you need to be fattened up, 
too. I’ll make some for Rufus.” 

In the days that followed, Mother 
baked corn-bread muffins for Rufus, 
and before long his body puffed out 
until his big feet no longer seemed a 
problem to him. 


‘i WAS A WEEK before Thanksgiv- 
ing before we talked about how to 

kill Rufus. We were sitting at the 
kitchen table, when Polly said, 
“Mother, how do you kill a turkey?” 

Mother took a deep breath. “Well, 
I’ve seen people wring the heads off 
chickens,” she said. She put down 
her fork and just sat there for a mo- 
ment. “I guess the way is to put his 
head on that crate and just...” 
Mother gulped. “Well, just chop 
it off!” 

“Maybe you could ask Mr. Pope 
to do it,” I said. 

Mother shook her head. “Oh, no,” 
she said, for she was trying hard to 
be both mother and father to us. “I 
can manage just fine.” 

At that moment, we heard a tap- 
ping on the window. There was 
Rufus, standing on the crate outside 
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the kitchen window. He could see 
over the window sill and just man- 
age to peck on the glass. 

“IT guess I'd better go take him 
some corn bread,” I said. 

But somehow I didn’t enjoy it 
quite so much. I began to wish I 
hadn’t tried so hard to get him fat. 
Perhaps we should have fed him less 
and just waited until Christmas to 
have him for dinner. And yet, when- 
ever I looked at the calendar, at that 
big, juicy turkey, I knew I should be 
thankful that Mr. Pope had given us 
something so wonderful for our 
Thanksgiving dinner. For now we 
would be like the children in that 
picture, our hands folded, giving 
thanks for what we had. 

But then there came a day when | 
knew we just had to eat our turkey 
for Thanksgiving. That was the day 
we got a letter from Uncle Marvin 
Love, saying he would be there to 
share Thanksgiving dinner with us. 

Uncle Marvin worked for the rail- 
road and his run would bring him 
along the crossing that was just down 
the road from us. He could stop off 
overnight with us, and leave late 
Thanksgiving Day. The day was 
going to be perfect. We would have 
a man at the head of the table. 

After she finished reading the let- 
ter, Mother smiled. “Your Uncle 
Marvin can kill the turkey when he 
gets here,” she said. 

It was true that Uncle Marvin 
could do almost anything. He could 
tell stories in a deep, throbbing voice 
that would make your hair stand 
right up. And he also could say a 
blessing long and loud, lifting his 
eyes to the ceiling as if the Lord 
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were up on the roof listening. Yes, 
Uncle Marvin Love would be exact- 
ly right to complete our picture of 
Thanksgiving. 

As the day approached, I tried to 
think only of the fact that Uncle 
Marvin would be with us for Thanks- 
giving. I tried not to think that 
Rufus wouldn’t be. 

When Uncle Marvin’s train pulled 
in, Mother and Polly were working 
on the pumpkin pie, and so I was 
privileged to go meet him. I tied 
Rufus up so he wouldn’t follow me, 
and when we heard the whistle blow, 
I grabbed my coat and ran to meet 
the train. 

As it slowed, Uncle Marvin swung 
down from the steps. A black-haired, 
wiry man, he held out his arms to 
me and hugged me tight. He had 
brought a sack of red apples, and he 
rubbed one against his sleeve and 
handed it to me. 

“And what shall we give thanks 
for tomorrow ?”’ he asked. 

This was his Sunday voice, and I 
wanted to give the right answers. 

“Well,” I began, “we're thankful 
that you’re here.” 

“Ah, yes,” he said, “but I’m not 
here every day. There must be some- 
thing you’re thankful for every day.” 

I swallowed hard. We had the 
turkey, of course, but only for a day. 
We did not seem to have much, 
Mother and Polly and me. I scuffed 
my feet in the dust, afraid I would 
cry, for I wished as a child wishes, 
more for tangible things that one 
could eat or wear or show the other 
kids at school. 

Uncle Marvin was quiet for a mo- 
ment. “Well,” he said finally, “you 
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don’t have the measles, do you?” 

I shook my head. “I had them last 
year.” 

Uncle Marvin put his hand on my 
head, tugging gently at my braids. 
“There are many other things you 
don’t have,” he smiled. “Be thankful 
for that!” 

We were nearing the house then, 
and Mother and Polly ran out into 
the cool, November air to meet us. 

Uncle Marvin went inside and 
started to remove his coat. 

“Before you do that, Marvin,” 
Mother said to him, “I wish you’d 
go kill our Thanksgiving turkey.” 

She reached for the ax which she 
used to chop firewood, and I saw 
that her knuckles were white, the 
veins standing out in her hands. 

A feeling of panic overwhelmed 
me. “Couldn’t you wait until after 
supper?” I asked weakly. 

Mother looked at Uncle Marvin, 
and a look of understanding passed 
between them. “Please,” she said, 
“please do it quickly.” 

Rufus was sitting outside on the 
crate, looking in the kitchen window. 

Polly put her hands over her face. 
Tears gushed from my eyes, and I 
began tosob deep sobs that I couldn’t 
control, couldn’t stop. 

Uncle Marvin set the ax down 
beside the stove. “I'll wait a spell,” 
he said. “I'll just wait till early 
morning.” 

And so, with this sudden reprieve, 
my sobs gradually quieted. Polly took 
her hands down from her face, and 
we all sat down to supper. After- 
ward, we all sat by the fire and 
Uncle Marvin told us stories as he 
whittled on a piece of willow. Finally 
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the fire burned low and our eyes 
grew so heavy that we welcomed bed. 

But it was a restless sleep. | kept 
waking up, thinking I heard a turkey 
gobbling. But at last I dropped off 
until the first sun rays came through 
the curtains. I jumped out of bed 
and ran across the cold linoleum to 
the kitchen. 

Mother was sitting at the table, 
finishing her coffee, and beside her 
was a plate that showed Uncle Mar- 
vin had already eaten. I walked ever 
so slowly to the kitchen window and 
looked out. Rufus was there, his head 
firmly on his shoulders, his tassel 
hanging jauntily over his nose. And 
then I saw Uncle Marvin coming in 
from the field. He was whistling as 
he swung a small, willow snare in 
one hand, and in the other, he 
swung a fat, gray rabbit. 

I went running in to Polly. 
“Polly!” I cried. “We’re having fried 
rabbit for Thanksgiving dinner!” 

She jumped out of bed and we 
hugged each other, laughing and 
crying at the same time. 

And it was a wonderful Thanks- 
giving dinner. Mother baked chest- 
nut and corn-bread dressing in a 
skillet with cracklings to flavor it, 


and she centered our table with a 
bowl of red apples, candied sweet 
potatoes and a big platter of crisp 
fried rabbit. 

As we sat down to eat, we folded 
our hands, just like in the picture, 
and Uncle Marvin, at the head of 
the table, began to say the blessing. 

“Lord,” he began, “‘we give thanks 
on this day for all the blessings from 
Thee...” 

And at that moment, Rufus, 
standing on the crate outside the 
window, began pecking at the glass. 

I peeked over at the window. | 
saw then that Uncle Marvin was 
looking, too, and so were Mother 
and Polly. Uncle Marvin smiled. 
Folding his hands again, he raised 
his eyes to the ceiling. 

“And oh Lord,” he said, “we are 
mighty thankful for those things we 
don’t have! Amen!” 

Before I started in to eat the rab- 
bit, I took my saucer and heaped it 
with corn-bread dressing. I took it 
outside and set it beside Rufus. Then 
I went back to our family, and as 
we sat there enjoying our Thanks- 
giving dinner, Rufus sat beside the 
window, enjoying his. 

We were thankful—all of us. wi¥ 


DEFT DEFINITIONS 


MANIC-DEPRESSIVE: One whose life is easy glum, easy 


glow. 


—A M.A. Journal 


PARKING METER: Piggy bank on a hitching post. 


—Bangor Daily News 


SMALL TOWN: Where it s no sooner done than said. 


SALES TALK: Trade wind. 


—-EDNA L. PARK 


—Trailer Talk 
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The marvel 
of hearing 


by Peter Farb 


Amazingly intricate 

and sensitive, 

our ears Can sort out 
nearly 400,000 

sounds with an accuracy 
that even 

radar cannot match 


Hes IS ONE OF OUR most 
sensitive, most accurate—and 
least understood—senses. 

Witness the extraordinary powers 


of the human ear—the most elab- 
orate sound-receiving mechanism 
ever designed. On a still day, it can 
clearly hear the feeble buzzings of a 
quarter-inch fly at a distance of six 
feet. The fly’s wings send out sound 
waves in all directions, but the ear 
receives only a tiny portion of them 
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—roughly 1/300,000th of all the 
sound emitted by the tiny fly. 

The ear can even detect the faint 
sounds of the workings of our bodies. 
At the Bell Telephone Laboratories 
in Murray Hill, New Jersey, I en- 
tered what acoustical engineers call 
the “dead room”; the floor, ceiling 
and walls had been designed to ab- 
sorb all sounds. As I sat in the eerie 
silence, I could hear the steady pulse 
of the blood through my veins. 

But the ear also knows when to 
stop hearing. Were our hearing the 
slightest bit more acute, I would 
have been grated by the workings of 
my muscles and besieged by the 
sounds of my bones crunching. 

Even the experts at the Bell Labo- 
ratories have been unable to design 
elaborate electronic equipment 
which works nearly as well as our 
ears. We can hear the faintest rustle 
of leaves. (The membrane which 
transmits these tiny vibrations to the 
brain moves only about 1/250 bil- 
lionth of an inch.) And so versatile 
is the ear that it can also hear the 
roar of a jet engine only a few feet 
away. But man’s total range of hear- 
ing, from the slightest tremor to 
the most painful shriek, is about 
1,000,000 times greater than that! 
Our ears can tell the difference be- 
tween any two of nearly 400,000 dis- 
tinct sounds. 

With our ears, we can detect the 
direction of a sound and describe it 
so well that our voices can immedi- 
ately mimic it. We can roughly tell 
the sound’s distance from us, and 
whether it is stationary or moving. 
At a symphony we can detect an off- 
note played by a single instrument 
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in a 100-piece orchestra, and at a 
noisy party we can listen to only one 
voice in the garble. 

A blindfolded person, led into a 
bare-walled room with many echoes 
and reverberations, can still tell the 
direction a voice comes from. How 
does he pick out the true voice from 
the many echoes? That is because 
the ear can suppress every sound ex- 
cept the first one it hears. The 
speaker’s voice travels a direct route 
to the blindfolded person’s ears— 
and thus reaches them a fraction of a 
second sooner than the echoes which 
bounce off the walls. (Only when 
there is a long delay between the 
original sound and the reflection, 
as when we shout in the mountains, 
do we hear the familiar echo. ) 

Our hearing system—made up of 
ears, brain and a connecting nerve 
network—is even conveniently in- 
efficient. We do not hear instantane- 
ously. After we hear a sound, it 
“rings in the ears” for a fraction of 
a second. This way, we carry the 
sound in our brain long enough to 
duplicate it. Thus we can learn un- 
familiar sounds, communicate better 
and live in a world which operates 
largely by speech and hearing. 

The ear that performs these mar- 
vels is a fascinating and complex 
piece of the body. The flaps at the 
sides of our head make up only the 
least important part of our ears. 
Their function is to gather and fun- 
nel the sound waves so that they will 
enter the ear opening, an inch-long 
tube which ends at the eardrum. 

The eardrum divides the outer 
canal from the middle ear. It is a 
sensitive membrane which vibrates 
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incredibly small distances, only 
about 1/250 billionth of an inch. 
When the sound wave reaches the 
drum it is in‘the form of air-borne 
vibrations. But the drum transforms 
it into mechanical energy. Attached 
to the drum are three unusual 
bones—the hammer, anvil and stir- 
rup—which are the tiniest bones in 
the human body. Together, they 
work much like a piston. The vi- 
brations of the drum set the bones 
in motion and drive them against an 
even smaller membrane in the third 
part of the organ, the inner ear. 

The inner ear is amazingly com- 
plex, so much so that it is called the 
“labyrinth” or “maze.” The portion 
of it used for hearing is in the shape 
of a snail shell, the cochlea, and is no 
larger than the tiniest pea in a pod. 
It is shielded against even the most 
delicate disturbances because it is 
filled with fluid and is attached to a 
dense bone in the body. 

The piston of the middle ear agi- 
tates the fluid in the inner ear, caus- 
ing some of the 23,500 nerve hairs 
there to “fire.” The membrane to 
which the hairs are attached is 
tuned to certain sounds. Certain 
hairs bend. A simple sound does not 
fire all the hairs in the inner ear any 
more than a note struck on the 
piano sets all the strings vibrating. 

The bending of the hairs sends im- 
pulses of electrical current through 
the auditory nerve and then to the 
brain. The brain analyzes trains of 
impulses and compares them with 
sound impressions in its memory 
storehouse. That is how we can im- 
mediately recognize the sound of 
our own car horn or a locomotive 
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whistle. So although we hear with 
the ears, we don’t hear in them. It is 
also believed that the bending of the 
hairs allows our brain to determine 
the loudness of a sound; if many of 
them bend, the noise is a loud one. 

The ear is so complex because it 
must solve a great problem in 
physics. A person swimming under- 
water cannot hear a shout from 
shore. And a fisherman, contrary to 
belief, can bellow all he wants to 
without frightening his quarry. The 
sound waves won’t penetrate the 
denser surface of the water, but will 
be reflected. 

The outer and middle parts of the 
ear are filled with air, the inner with 
a liquid. If the inner ear faced di- 
rectly to the outside world, without 
the drum and piston arrangement, 
most sounds would be reflected and 
we could hardly hear. So the ear 
must take these vibrations from the 
air and put them into water. This 
is done in the middle ear, where the 


External ear 


piston bones also act as a lever, in- 
creasing the pressure of the sound 
about 22 times so that it can enter 
the liquid-filled inner ear. 

The ear also manages to perform 
other tasks for us. We now know that 
it is the seat of our sense of balance. 
Physicians years ago learned that 
infections of the inner ear seemed to 
affect a person’s balance. More re- 
cent experiments have shown that 
loud noises piped into the ears of a 
totally deaf person can actually 
make him dizzy. 

Two tiny sacs in the labyrinth 
contain nerve cells and hairs. Bal- 
anced on these delicate hairs are 
minute pieces of bone. As our head 
moves from side to side, the bones 
push down on the hairs and tell us 
when we are off balance. Also in the 
labyrinth is our sense of movement, 
located in three semi-circular canals. 
As our body moves so does the fluid 
in these canals. We are able thus to 
tell whether we are standing still 
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HOW YOU HEAR: Sound waves enter ear canal, strike eardrum which in 
turn triggers hammer, anvil and stirrup bones. These relay vibrations to 
sensitive hair cells in cochlea of inner ear. When these hairs bend, we “hear.” 





or in motion, going uphill or down. 

Why does a tape recording of our 
voice, even one made with high- 
fidelity equipment, sound strange to 
our ears? Because we hear through 
another mechanism in addition to 
the ear itself. When we close our 
mouth and hum, no sound escapes to 
reach our ears—yet we clearly hear 
the humming. The humming sound 
is relayed to the brain almost com- 
pletely through the jawbone. This is 
called bone conduction, and even in 
ordinary speech some sounds are 
transmitted through our jawbones. 
jut a tape recording picks up only 
the air-borne vibrations, and our 
voice may sound much less booming 
than we always thought it did. 

Nor does our voice sound as loud 
to us as it does to a person standing 
alongside. For the ear is so con- 
structed that it has its own muffling 
system. When we scream, we set up 
intense sound waves which go into 
the air and reach our ear openings. 
But the scream is also creating sound 
waves inside the mouth. 

These sound waves go through a 
connecting tunnel, called the Eusta- 
chian tube, to the middle ear. Thus 
the vibrations entering the middle 
ear from the mouth partially coun- 
teract those coming to the other 
side of the eardrum from the out- 
side air. Some of the sound of a 
scream is muffled, and does not 
sound as loud to the person making 
it. [he Eustachian tube automatical- 
ly opens when we open our mouths 
or swallow. That is why by yawning 
during an airplane trip you can 
equalize the pressure in your ears, 
causing a pop and affording relief. 
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After a ride in a noisy train or 
plane, we often feel temporarily 
deaf. The constant bombardment of 
the nerves by continual noise makes 
the nerve fibers become fatigued 
and slow down, resulting in hearing 
loss for a short while. 

Many animals probably do not 
suffer from this fatigue because they 
can “tune in” what they really want 
to hear. A horse, for example, can 
twitch his ears to locate the source 
of a sound because he has 17 mus- 
cles in each ear flap for this purpose. 

We have nine such muscles—but 
they have all become useless, except 
in the case of those few extraordi- 
nary people who can wiggle their 
ears. However, two of these muscles, 
when goaded into action by electri- 
cal stimulation, still make a valiant 
effort to fold the lobes over the ear 
openings—possibly a relic from the 
days when our remote ancestors 
could close their ears to harsh sounds. 
We have lost this ability, though, 
and our ears now stand open to the 
din of the modern world. We do re- 
ceive some protection, however. Our 
eardrums automatically tighten in 
the presence of loud sounds. 

Scientists have detected wide vari- 
ations in the ability to hear. In fact, 
less than one percent of the popula- 
tion has what is regarded as “nor- 
mal” hearing. The reason is simple: 
in this most delicate of organs, the 
smallest imperfection can distort our 
hearing. However, members of the 
same family often have similar pat- 
terns of hearing, although no one 
knows precisely why. 

A healthy young ear can detect a 
range of sounds from 15 to 20,000 
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vibrations per second. But as we age, 
our ears lose their ability to hear the 
very high frequencies; the average 
loss is about 160 high vibrations per 
year and it becomes most apparent 
after about age 40. Suddenly, sounds 
in familiar words become blank. 
Elderly people often cannot tell ex- 
actly what is being said; their ears 
pick up only the lower frequencies, 
leaving gaps of sound in each word. 

Part of the problem in achieving 
good hearing is concentration. One 
scientist set up an elaborate experi- 
ment to measure the reception of 
nerve impulses from a cat’s ear to its 
brain. Whenever he made a noise 
near the cat’s ear, the pulse regis- 
tered in its brain. However, when he 
held a fish near the cat’s nose, the 
pulses stopped. Obviously, the hun- 
gry Cat was more concerned with the 
fish than the sounds; somehow it 
turned off the nerve cables which 
were relaying the sounds to its brain. 
Researchers at the University of 
Minnesota—testing the listening 


ability of students—were amazed to 
find that the average person ab- 
sorbed only about half of what he 
heard, in spite of the fact that he 
was questioned immediately after 
hearing the sounds. Listening is a 
skill that can be developed. A doctor 
trains himself to hear revealing 
sounds through the stethoscope; the 
blind soon become so sensitive to 
sound that they can detect echoes 
bounding off obstructions in their 
path and thus avoid them. 

To improve our listening, some 
experts recommend attending lec- 
tures or watching TV discussions of 
difficult topics. ‘These make our ears 
and brain work, straining to listen. 
Or play good music—not as back- 
ground, but to concentrate on the 
variety of sounds. One of the best 
methods is a regular period of read- 
ing aloud to one another at home. 

A trained ear is a necessity for 
modern living. The marvels of sound 
are all around us in the modern 
world—if we would only listen. eb 


DUTY-BOUND! 


ONE DAY I WAITED impatiently behind a woman in the 
post office who was giving the clerk a difficult time 
over the mailing of a poorly wrapped package. After 
he’d explained that proper wrapping was required to 
assure safe delivery, she indignantly refused his sugges- 
tions to rewrap it or send it “special handling,” which 
would have meant extra postage. 

The clerk, still patient after minutes of discussion, 
finally told the woman he would rewrap it himself 
during his lunch hour. Satisfied, she went on her way. 

As I took my turn, I tactlessly remarked, “Who was 
that, the Queen of England?” 

He smiled and said, “No, my mother-in-law.” 

—Puebdlo Chieftain 
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How 
words words words 
work 


by Dr. Bergen Evans 


moderator of “The Last Word,” seen on CBS television, and author of 
“A Dictionary of Contemporary American Usage” 


How would you write out the abbreviation Mrs. in full? 


You can’t do it. It was originally an 
abbreviation of mistress but mistress 
has so changed its meaning that it 
cannot stand today as an equivalent 
of Mrs. The problem is very old. 
Queen Elizabeth I, writing a letter 
of thanks almost 400 years ago to an 


archbishop’s wife, wrote: “And you— 
Madam, I may not call you, and Mrs. 
I am ashamed to call you, so as I 
know not what to call you, but yet I 
do thank you.” It would seem even 
then Mrs. equaled mistress—not the 
proper word for an archbishop’s wife. 


What do we mean when we say someone “brings home the bacon’’? 








The allusion is to a flitch of bacon 
which was offered annually at Dun- 
mow, a village in England, to any 


person who would kneel at the 
church door and swear that he was 
happily married. In particular, he 
had to swear that for a year and a 
day he and his wife had not quar- 
reled and that at no time during the 
preceding year had he wished him- 
self unmarried. Chaucer (in the 14th 
century) alludes to the custom as al- 
ready fully established and univer- 
sally known. Between 1244 and 1772— 
a period of more than 500 years—the 
flitch was awarded only eight times. 


isn’t broker an unfortunate name for one who selis stocks? 


Originally the word was broacher— 
applied to the retailer who broached 
(opened) wineskins and casks, and 
sold the wine in smaller quantities to 
the peasants. Thus broacher or bro- 
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ker became a generalized term for a 
middleman. The modern broker is 
usually a middleman in financial 
transactions. And there are still mar- 
riage brokers and pawnbrokers. 
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Why is New York City called Gotham? 


Legend has it that King John (1167- 
1216) planned to build a castle in the 
English town of Gotham. But when 
he came to look the town over, he 
noticed that the villagers acted very 
strangely. Some were trying to rake 
the moon’s reflection out of a pond; 
others were trying to drown an eel; 
still others had linked hands in a 
ring around a bush in a vain effort 
to keep a cuckoo prisoner. Seeing 
this, the king decided to build his 


castle elsewhere—to the delight of the 
villagers whose odd behavior was a 
deliberate scheme to avoid the burden 
of supporting the castle. As time 
passed, wits embroidered this tale 
until the jokes filled a whole book, 
Merie Tales of the Mad Men of Goth- 
am. The name was applied to New 
York by Washington Irving (in his 
Salmagundi Papers, 1807) because, 
in his opinion, the inhabitants were 
so foolishly wise and wisely foolish. 


Why Indian giver? Did Indians want their gifts back? 


Do you say “it’s I’’ or “it’s me’’? 


If you are ever in doubt whether to 
use / or me, the chances are that me 
is better. In natural, well-bred 
speech, me, not J, is the form of the 
pronoun used after any verb, even 
the verb to be. This is one of the 
most conspicuous differences between 
standard English practice and the 


Why is a pictorial display of a 


Large cheesecakes used to be the 
main displays in the windows of the 
restaurants along Broadway. Thea- 
ter press agents took the word over 
to describe the main attention-getter 
in their publicity. yi 
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Right. This American term harks 
back to pioneer days. In most primi- 
tive societies, a person who gives a 
gift expects something in return. If 
he gives more than he gets, his pres- 
tige is higher. When American In- 
dians gave our forefathers porcupine 


quills and other items, and got only a 
“Thank you,” they were indignant 
and demanded their gifts back. 


rules of Latin grammar. Shake- 
speare, Shelley, Keats, Henry James 
—indeed, almost every writer of dis- 
tinction in our language—have used 
me in such constructions. J. P. Mar- 
quand, in Sincerely, Willis Wayde, 
has a character say “It is I” in order 
to show that he is not really cultured. 


woman’s legs called cheesecake? 


~ 


= 
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Do you manage your money—or does 
money manage you? 
A noted psychiatrist unmasks the 
unconscious drives 
of people with ‘“‘money trouble” 


Why you worry about 
NMNONEY 


by Smiley Blanton, M.D. with Arthur Gordon 


OME PEOPLE seem to have a gift 
for managing money. Other 
people are forever being pushed 
around by money problems. Is there 
any basic difference between the 
two? I think there is. One regards 
money as a medium of exchange. 
The other lets money become a sym- 
bol of something else. 

‘To some people, money becomes a 
symbol of power: they use it to bend 
other people to their will. To some 
it represents sexuality: they hate to 


part with it because they fear, quite 
unconsciously, that their sexual o1 
creative powers may be diminished. 
To some love-starved people, money 
becomes equated with affection: if 
they ask for a raise and fail to get it 
they are in despair because they feel 
nobody loves them. Some guilty souls 
try to throw money away because 
their conscience tells them that they 
do not deserve to have it. 

The ideal time to examine your- 
self for traces of such hidden moti- 


From the book NOW OR NEVER: The Promise of the Middle Years. © 5050 ty Gey Bante, MD. and 
Arthur Gordon. Published by Prentice-Hall, Inc., Englewood Cliffs, N. J. 





vation is at the beginning of the 
adult years when you still retain the 
flexibility that makes change rela- 
tively easy. Where money attitudes 
are concerned, this is doubly impor- 
tant: a warped perspective affects 
not only you but those around you. 

First, make a rough check of your 
money attitudes, and be as honest as 
you can with your answers: 

1. Do you find it difficult to buy 
things you need and can afford? 

2. Are you denying yourself or 
your family ordinary pleasures on 
the grounds of being prudent? 

3. Do you justify this caution by a 
conviction that the country is going 
to the dogs? 

4. Do your business ventures or 
financial investments have a persist- 
ent way of turning out badly? 

5. Do you tend to squander 
money, live beyond your means? 

6. Does gambling mean more to 
you than just occasional diversion? 

7. Do you feel that, unless you 
work constantly to maximum capac- 
ity, disaster may overtake you? 

8. Are you always giving more 
presents than you get, especially to 
those people whose esteem or affec- 
tion you crave? 

9. Do you think that if you just 
had more money, all your troubles 
would vanish? 

10. Do you consider money-mak- 
ing ability:a sound yardstick for 
judging people? 

Admittedly, these are loaded ques- 
tions. But behind each “yes” or 
“maybe” lurks the possibility that 
money has ceased to be merely a con- 
venience for transferring purchasing 
power and has become equated, in 
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your unconscious mind, with some- 
thing else. 

Hardly a week goes by but some 
unhappy woman comes to my office 
in despair because of her husband’s 
tight-fistedness. The difficulty in 
such cases is almost never lack of 
money. The offender always has ar- 
guments to justify his penny-pinch- 
ing. He cannot and will not see that 
his reasons camouflage the fact that 
money has become the symbol of 
something he hates to part with. 

We psychiatrists believe that adult 
personality traits are reflections of 
patterns formed in childhood. A 
child’s first serious conflict with au- 
thority usually arises when his par- 
ents require him to control his elimi- 
native habits. If this training is too 
strict or too harsh—or even if the 
child is praised too lavishly for co- 
operating—he may resent these at- 
tempts at regulation and refuse to 
cooperate. He will delay, he will 
withhold, he will not “give.” In later 
life, these retentive characteristics 
may come to the fore where money 1s 
concerned. 


HE MAIN THING to remember 

about such people is this: they 
didn’t get that way overnight. Had 
they taken time out early enough for 
honest self-appraisal, had they heed- 
ed the advice of their pastor, priest 
or rabbi to think in terms of giving 
rather than of getting or keeping, 
they might have changed their 
thought patterns while they were 
still pliable. 

Sometimes childhood patterns are 
strongly reinforced by unconscious 
adult fears or resentments. A classic 
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example of this was the head of a 
family, a self-made man, who had 
been forced to go to work at the age 
of 12 and had become quite success- 
ful. Recently he had made a lucky 
investment that netted him $10,000 
above his regular annual income. 
This man had, a wife whose parents 
were from Scotland. They had often 
urged their daughter and grandchil- 
dren to go there. Now the oppor- 
tunity seemed to exist, but the hus- 
band maintained that they could not 
afford such a trip. 

“If you don’t take this trip,” we 
said to the husband, “what will you 
do with the extra money ?” 

He said that he planned to invest 
it. This, he added, was the prudent 
thing to do. 

“Well,” we said, “it’s true that you 
can invest it but you don’t really 
need the money. Is having this extra 
income more important to you than 
letting your family visit Scotland? 
Isn’t it possible that you are being 
dominated by some secret anxiety or 
resentment?” 

Because he was an honest person, 
he reluctantly admitted that this 
might be so. A little probing then re- 
vealed that he had always been jeal- 
ous of his wife’s Scottish ancestry. 
His own family had come from East- 
ern Europe and did not have the 
prestige of hers, or so he thought. 

Basically, he was refusing to pay 
for the trip because unconsciously he 
feared that his wife and children 
considered themselves superior to 
him—and Scotland was the symbol 
of that superiority. That story had a 
happy ending. I am sorry to say that 
I have witnessed many that did not. 
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All too often this morbid “prudence” 
becomes so strong that nothing can 
arrest it. 

At the other end of the scale from 
the misers are people who seem de- 
termined to get rid of their money. 
Their explanations are seldom in 
accord with the truth. 

Every psychiatrist knows victims 
of persistent business failures or fi- 
nancial losses who are impelled by 
forces that are completely hidden 
from them. One of the most common 
is a strong sense of guilt. 

I once knew a woman whose 
rather large fortune was handled for 
her by her father. At one point, 
when she questioned his judgment 
in some transaction, he lost his tem- 
per and told her that she could man- 
age her own affairs. She did and 
within a few months managed to 
lose almost half her holdings. 

The reason was not lack of experi- 
ence or bad judgment. She felt guilty 
about the rift with her father and 
was punishing herself by getting rid 
of the money that had been the cause 
of the quarrel. When this was 
pointed out to her, she was sensible 
enough to seek a reconciliation with 
her father. She stopped losing money 
and began slowly to repair the finan- 
cial damage. 

Sometimes people will fling away 
their money or even sabotage their 
own jobs in an effort to force some- 
one else to take care of them. One 
woman was mismanaging money, 
losing jobs and going into debt be- 
cause she was the child of divorced 
parents and starved for love. 

I have also seen cases where people 
mismanaged money for revenge. A 
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very wealthy man, through over- 
hearing some chance remark, be- 
came convinced that his relatives 
were waiting eagerly for him to die 
so that they could inherit his money. 
He had always been a successful in- 
vestor in the stock market, but now 
he began to speculate heavily, and 
with disastrous results. His fortune 
dwindled rapidly, and might have 
vanished altogether if he hadn’t died 
suddenly. Many of his associates were 
mystified at what seemed to be the 
sudden loss of his former business 
skill. Without even knowing it, this 
man had been using money as a 
weapon—a weapon of revenge. 

There is nothing wrong, from the 
psychiatric point of view, with win- 
ning or losing a few dollars at bridge 
or poker, or having a friendly bet on 
the outcome of a game. But the ob- 
sessive gambler is engaged in a des- 
perate struggle to force Fate or Lady 
Luck to show him particular favor, 
perhaps because as a child he felt his 
mother was not so nice to him. 

He is convinced that he must and 
will ultimately win. But in his un- 
conscious mind he knows that he will 
lose. He presses on relentlessly to- 
ward disaster, so that Lady Luck will 
be exposed as unkind and ungener- 
ous, just as he felt the “cruel” parent 
was ungenerous so long ago. 

It is difficult for the victim of such 
hidden impulses to identify them 
once they have seized control. But it 
is possible for the average intelligent 
person to examine himself for ten- 
dencies that may lead to trouble. 

Take the question: Do you work 
harder than is really necessary? Are 
you afraid not to work so hard? Is it 
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normal ambition and a natural de- 
sire to get ahead or an unreasonable 
fear of poverty, of insecurity, that 
may have been implanted in you in 
childhood? You may not be able to 
give yourself conclusive answers, but 
at least you will be groping for self- 
knowledge and this in itself is a sign 
of maturity. 

Is it possible that sometimes you 
attempt to use money to buy friend- 
ship? To make people like you? The 
answers to such questions may be 
disturbing. But you will be a broader 
and deeper and wiser person for hav- 
ing asked them. 

One of the hardest things for most 
of us to do is to assign money its 
proper value. The truth is, the more 
money you have, the less important 
it should seem to you, but this is not 
always the case. 


ost oF us face the choice be- 
tween price and value daily, in 
dozens of small ways. I have a friend, 
for example, who thinks nothing of 
spending $15 or $20 on a pair of 
theater tickets, but will park his car 
five blocks away and make his wile 
walk in the rain rather than spend 
another dollar or so to put the car in 
a garage opposite the theater. I know 
men who persist in trying to get ten 
shaves out of a razor blade, although 
the economy is microscopic. Is their 
facial discomfort worth it? 

The other day when I was enjoy- 
ing my favorite game, golf, someone 
asked me where I got the excellent 
sunglasses that I was wearing and 
what they cost. I told him that they 
cost $45 a pair. He was absolutely 
horrified at the price. ““How can you 
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justify such a thing?” he asked me. 

“Very simply,” I said. “I have 
only one pair of eyes.” 

That same day a shower came up 
and we were forced to cut our game 
short. One of the foursome insisted 
that since we had only played nine 
holes, he only owed his caddie half 
the 18-hole fee. The rest of us point- 
ed out that the rain was hardly the 
caddie’s fault, but he was adamant. 
In the end, the rest of us paid the 
balance of the caddie’s fee. That 
man may have saved a few pennies, 
but he lost three friends. He thought 
he was managing his money, but it 
was managing him. 

One all-too-human failing is the 
tendency to exaggerate the impor- 
tance of money where happiness is 
concerned. Countless patients have 
told me, in all seriousness, that if 
they just had more money, all their 
troubles would vanish. Nothing could 
be further from the truth. It’s true 
that at subsistence level, or below it, 
lack of money is a real and terrify- 
ing menace. But above what might 
be termed the adequate-income- 
level, additional funds rarely solve 
basic problems. 

To convert money into usefulness 
or pleasure, it is almost always neces- 
sary to spend it. I say “almost al- 
ways” because some people clearly 
get more pleasure out of saving it 
than spending it. I am merely sug- 
gesting that the wise person will not 


let rigid habits of economy become 
too ingrained, that he will be sensi- 
ble about money and yet use it occa- 
sionally for some non-essential or 
even frivolous purpose. In my opin- 
ion, the housewife who occasionally 
buys spaghetti for supper instead of 
lamb chops, and spends the differ- 
ence on a dozen gladioli, or treats 
herself to a movie, is likely to be a 
healthier and happier person than 
the one who is continually denying 
herself small pleasures in the name 
of prudence or self-denial. 

I am not recommending a spend- 
thrift philosophy, nor do I like to see 
people try to live beyond their 
means. But there is something both 
pathetic and exasperating about 
people who refuse to live up to 
anything approaching their means. 
They are really fugitives from liv- 
ing, victims of the unconscious and 
irrational fear that the expenditure 
of money will somehow make them 
smaller, rob them of virility, shorten 
their life span. 

We can all try to eliminate false 
values from our lives; we can strive 
for the self-knowledge that makes 
such improvement possible. We can 
stop at any time (what is there to 
prevent it?) and look steadily at our- 
selves, and if we do not like what we 
see we can resolve to change it. The 
change may not come overnight. But 
the wish to change is — first and 
by far the longest step. \i 


NO DOUBT ABOUT IT 


ONE DRAWBACK TO TAKING 


vacation movies is that 


you have to get back home to find out what you saw. 
—PAT KRAFT (Quote) 
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FOR A LIFETIME OF PROUD POSSESSION 





Timely gift suggestions. ce 
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/n all the world 


the most wanted watch... 


() 
OMEGA 


When you give an Omega watch, 
you say a thousand unsaid things! 
Few gifts render such lifelong serv- 
ice or attract such universal admi- 
ration. And with good reason! It 
takes nearly ten times longer to 
make an Omega than an ordinary 
watch. No wonder the peerless accu- 
racy of Omega ts trusted the world 
over. No wonder it is regarded as 
a gift of incomparable distinction. 


Your authorized Omega jeweler 
will be happy to show you his new 
collection of Omega watches and 
help you select the model best suited 


to your needs. 


C-] Shown on the cover. ...ee 


Constellation automatic chronom- 
eter, 18K gold water-resistant case. 
18K gold dial and hour markers 
with aistinctive onyx inserts 18K 
gold mesh-design bracelet. One of 
the world’s finest personal time- 


C-2 Constellation automatic, 18K 
gold water-resistant case, 18K dial 
ond hour markers 
Other Constellation models 
are priced from $200 

C-3 Platinum bracelet watch, 
adorned with 205 flawless dia- 
monds, including 50 baguettes. A 
watch of beauty to grace the wrist 
of a fortunate woman 


All prices include Federal Tox 
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C-4 14K white gold, comple- C-5 20 diamonds brightly accent C-6 6 diamonds in swirling end 
mented by 2 tlawless diamonds $130 the 14K white gold case pieces. 14K white gold. ....$185 


* 


a, 
MAGNIFICENT ff ORS 


The fiery splendor of a diamond-set Omega watch is a joy to behold. 
The diamonds... careful/y matched for size, co/or, brilliance and 


perfection of cut... are guaranteed flaw/ess. Time cannot dim their beauty. 


C-7 16 diamonds encircle this exquisite timepiece. C-8 12 diamonds form fiery pyramids. 14K white or 
14K white or yellow gold, matching mesh bracelet $450 yellow gold, matching mesh bracelet 





AUTOMATIC S 


The arch enemies of any watch are 


dust. moisture and shock. But the 
Omega Seamaster is shielded at 
every vulnerable point...by an un- 
breakable steel-rimmed crystal, a 
watertight winding crown, a her- 
meticaliy sealed back and an ingen- 
ious shock-absorbing mechanism. 


The Calendar Seamaster model 
automatically tells both the date 
and minute at a glance. Perfect for 
the busy executive. Your Omeaa 
jeweler offers a wide range of Sea- 
master models from $89.50 to $475. 
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C-9 The watch that’s always up to dote os well as 
the minute! Seamaster Calendar with 14K gold top, 
stoiniess steel bock, 14K gold-filled and steel adjust- 
able bracelet .... 

C-9A 14K gold with odjustoble tapered link bracelet 
of exclusive Omego design. A gift of distinction. . $490 
C-98 Same os C-9, with oll 14K gold-filled case $165 


C-9C = Stainless steel case, with matching bracelet $140 


C-10 14K gold top, steel bock, calendar. ....$170 
C-10A Same cs C-10 with all 14K gold case... .$250 
C-108 14K gold-filled $140 C-10C steel case $125 





Stainless steel co small second hand... . $89.50 


Some os abo vith 1. old-filled case. ...$105 


steel back sweep second 

idjustable bracelet $180 
12A Same model as abc with leather strap... .$155 ice 
128 Stainless steel case, with matching bracelet of ebony-black 
i. 


-12BC Stainless steel cose, with leather strap..... silver-white dial 


? 
Sadly matic women's watches feature a miniature of the famed se/f-winding 


movement used in Omega men's watches. Al/ have ful/ sweep second hands. 


C-13 Water-resistant, steel case $115 ’ 14K white or yellow gold $125 C-15 Stainless steel case $105 
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C-16 10K gold-filled top, steel back C-17 The modern square look in C-18 Water-resistant steel case, 
Self-winding, woter-resistont.. .$79.50 14K white or yellow gold. . .$140 sweep second hond 
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C-21 Facet-edged Sapphette crystcel, 14K gold cose C-22 Case and mesh bracelet of 14K gold. Top of 
with matching bracelet of 14K gold mesh 301 case teotures distinctive brushed-gold finish. . $195 
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C-19 14K yellow gold, wafer-thin case, with modern 


C-20 Thin as ao coin... for a gentleman of taste! 
square-corner design, distinctive dial 


14K gold case, with matching gold-mesh bracelet. $375 


Superb timepieces for peop/e of discriminating taste. Within each 
watch is a fully jeweled movement, made to the precision standards 


which have won for Omega the highest accuracy awards. 


C-23 14K white or yellow gold C-24 14K white or yellow gold C-25 14K white or yellow gold 
cose, Sapphette crystal ...$135 case, Sapphette crystal 


case, Sapphette crystal 
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it iS guarantee 


Official Watch 


of the 
Olympic Games 


Omega has been chosen official watch of 
the forthcoming Olympic Games in Rome, 
re 1960...a responsibility which Omega has 
C-26 14K white or yellow C-27 14K yellow gold cose, shouldered in many other Olympic contests 
gold-filled cose .....$82.50 antique Florentine finish $140 the world over since 1932. You can trust 
the watch that times the world’s greatest 
athietic event to measure the most impor- 
tant moments of every day in your life. 


C-28 114K white or yellow C-29 14K white or yellow 
gold-filled cose .....$79.50 gold case ...........$105 
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| ho td cee a, et NEUCHATEL GENEVA 
as . OBSERVATORY OBSERVATORY 
AWARDS AWARDS 


Year after year Omega in 8 out of 14 annual 
nas achieved important precision contests at 
records in the annua Geneva, Omega won 
Neuchatel precision first or secona honors. 
ontests. Omega’'s rec in 1958 a series of five 
rd tor chronometers wrist chronometers set 
remains unequaied. a record for accuracy. 
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by Albert Rosenfeld 





The | 
biggest 
medical fee 
in 

history 





The doctor set no price on his skill, 
but the Empress did—$130,000 plus fabulous sifts 


HE FEES COMMANDED by some of today’s doctors are princely indeed. 

But they are mere bagatelles compared to the honorarium received 
by Dr. Thomas Dimsdale, a Quaker physician of 18th-century England. 

The doctor’s assignment was simply to inoculate a mother and her 
son against smallpox. He was paid a flat cash fee of $50,000 and was 
granted an annuity of $2,500 for life. Since he lived for another 32 
years, the annuity payments amounted to an additional $80,000. And 
this does not take into account fabulous gifts of furs, gold and jewelry. 

Dr. Dimsdale had named no fee for the task; he had left it up to his 
patient. But his patient was Catherine the Great of Russia—and 
Catherine was a generous monarch. It was later reported that on the 
proceeds of this assignment, the doctor and his sons set up a London 
banking business that enriched generations of Dimsdales. 

Few physicians would disagree that Dimsdale had earned the fee. It 
is hard to imagine today what a delicate and time-consuming process a 
smallpox inoculation was in those days. And in the particular circum- 
stances surrounding Dimsdale’s royal mission, he never knew when 
some bit of bad luck might mean he would have to flee for his life. 

It all began in the early summer of 1768 when a messenger from the 
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Russian court appeared at the home 
of Dr. Dimsdale in Hartfordshire. 
The Empress was eager to have her- 
self and her 14-year-old son, the 
Grand Duke Paul, inoculated against 
smallpox. Dimsdale was flattered. 
But he was 56 years old, in semi- 
retirement, and had no desire to un- 
dertake such an exhausting journey. 

Smallpox was then rampant on 
the Continent, especially in Russia, 
where nearly 2,000,000 people had 
died of it in a single epidemic year. 
Edward Jenner’s vaccination tech- 
nique was still 30 years in the future. 
The method of inoculation frequent- 
ly used was complicated and dan- 
gerous. It involved depositing matter 
from a diseased person into open 
wounds on the patient’s arm, thus 
giving him a mild case of smallpox. 

The treatment, lasting several days, 
also involved a special diet, dosage 
with emetics and purgatives, medi- 
cines (including powdered crab’s 
claw) and exercise in the open ai 

even in winter, with the patient 
running a high fever. It killed off a 
fair percentage. 

Dimsdale, by virtue of a best-sell- 
ing work called The Present Method 
of Inoculation for the Small Pox, 
became the best-known practitione! 
of this hazardous treatment. And fo. 
Catherine the Great, nothing but the 
best would do. 

So she sent a high-ranking noble- 
man armed not only with persuasive 
arguments, but with $5,000 in cash 
as an advance on travel expenses. 
Dimsdale was told he could bring 
along one companion, and was 
promised a safe, comfortable trip. 
He finally relented and agreed to 
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vo, taking his son Nathaniel, then a 
medical student, with him. They 
traveled for a solid month 1n a lux- 
urious Chaise, by way of Berlin, Dan- 
vig and Riga. 

The Empress had passed the word 
around that the doctor was to be 
treated as a guest of the royal court. 

He and his son were provided with 
a sumptuously furnished apartment 
on the Millyonnaya (Millionaire 
Street), complete with servants and 
an elegant carriage. Later they were 
moved into a palatial house—but 
under armed guard. The Empress 
impressed the doctor with her desire 
to have the inoculations kept secret 

for his own protec tion. 

Dimsdale had probably heard 
stories about earlier Russian rulers 
like Ivan III, who, when a young 
prince failed to recover from an ill- 
ness, had his German doctor’s throat 
cut. He reassured when the 
Empress arranged to have a series of 
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fast post horses ready and waiting, 
all the way from St. Petersburg to 
the border, to facilitate his flight in 
case something went wrong. 

There troubles. For 
example, a superstition among the 
Russians held that if matter were 
taken from the pustules of a deceased 
person, it insured the death of the 
victim. When Dimsdale took a sam- 
ple from a peasant boy with small- 
pox while the hysterical mothe 
pleaded for mercy, it did nothing to 
soothe his nerves. Neither did the 
subsequent death of the boy. 

When Dimsdale wanted to consult 
with the Empress’ own doctors, she 
flatly refused. “Being without ex- 
perience, they cannot be adept in 
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inoculation against smallpox,” she 
told him. “My life belongs to me, 
and I have great pleasure in en- 
trusting it entirely to you.” 

“IT bowed and promised obedi- 
ence,” Dimsdale later recalled, “‘but 
with great anxiety.” His anxiety was 
not diminished when the cadets who 
underwent the first test inoculations 
developed inexplicable fevers. 

One evening, a messenger arrived 
at the home of Baron Wolff, which 
Dimsdale had turned into an emer- 
gency hospital, and ordered him to 
be at a certain entrance to a certain 
palace at ten the next morning. In 
the company of his son and a boy 
whose smallpox pustules were at the 
proper stage of ripeness, Dimsdale 
arrived at the appointed spot, was 
conducted up a secret stairway and 
into the Empress’ presence, where 
he finally performed the inoculation. 

Happily for Dimsdale, the Em- 
press was a sturdy woman who had 
never been ill in her life. Even so, 
during the long treatment she devel- 
oped a severe sore throat (which was 
helped by gargling with black cur- 
rant jelly). On the 2Ist day after 
her inoculation, she returned to the 
palace, apparently well again. 

At a thanksgiving service in the 
court chapel, “in justice to the rare 
merit of Thomas Dimsdale . . . whose 
virtues and laudable concern for the 
Good of mankind” had induced him 
to remove “the anxious Fears of our 
Faithful Subjects... and the dread- 


ful apprehensions of this hitherto 
fatal disease,” said English gentle- 
man and doctor was made royal 
physician with the rank of major 
general and a Baron of the Empire. 

Meanwhile, the Grand Duke Paul 
had come down with chicken pox. 
Although he recovered quickly, this 
unexpected illness put Dimsdale in 
another tough spot. He had no idea 
what effect recent chicken pox might 
have on a smallpox inoculation. The 
boy’s own physicians refused to take 
the responsibility. But Dimsdale 
went ahead. Luck was with him 
again, and all went well. 

Then the Empress was in bed once 
more—apparently with  pleurisy. 
Against the advice of a resident 
physician, Dimsdale decided to bleed 
her. Fortunately she recovered. 

While visiting Moscow, the doctor 
came down with pleurisy, and had 
to be brought back to St. Petersburg 
flat on his back on a sledge. His task 
finally over, the doctor wrote: “I 
find an inexpressible load of concern 
removed from my breast.” 

Considering that a few pennies 
would buy a full-course dinner in 
18th-century London, and that the 
over-all cost of living was far less 
than a sixth what it is in America 
today, a contemporary doctor, to 
match Dimsdale, would need to sub- 
mit a bill for over $1,000,000— 
which leaves the old Quaker doctor 
with just about the most phenome- 
nal medical fee in history. 


AND THAT INCLUDES TEXAS! 


A RADIO NEWSMAN IN ALASKA reports that Alaskans 
are now Calling us “The south forty-eight!” —atice srooxs 
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By training thousands 

of gifted young 

artists and musicians, 
this remarkable 

high school has become... 


New York’s 
‘castle” 
of culture 


by Martin L. Gross 


T THE HEIGHT of the Elvis Pres- 


ley mania several years ago, the 


“I Like Elvis” 
became a teenage rage. 

Yet at an unusual high school in 
New York City, high on a rocky cliff 
in upper Manhattan. you could not 
even give away an Elvis button. In- 
stead, the students there defiantly 
wore a button sporting a drawing of 
their idol—the composer Beethoven 

-with the proud declaration: “I 
like Ludwig.” 

This independent thinking: 
partiality toward the 


wearing of buttons 


-and 
classics—is 


typical of the student body of New 
York’s High School of Music and 
Art—a cultural training center for 
2.000 of the metropolis’ most tal- 
ented youngsters. In its 23-year his- 
tory. the “Castle on the Hill,” as it 
is sometimes called, has produced 
thousands of fine musicians and 
artists, and above all. a multitude of 
vigorous crusaders for culture. 
Although the 
school’s oldest graduating class aver- 
age only Music and 
Art alumni include four featured 
singers at the Metropolitan Opera 
House, seven members of the New 
York Philharmonic and scores of 
musicians in such major symphonies 
as Cleveland, St. Louis, Phila- 
delphia, Miami, Kansas City and 
Indianapolis. 
Artists who have 
the school include 
the director of 


members ot the 


56 vears of age. 


oraduated from 
Arthur Drexler. 
the department of 
architecture and design at the Mu- 
seum of Modern Art and dozens of 
our leading young painters such as 
Reginald Pollack, Jules Kirschen- 
baum and Matthew Kahn. Paint- 
ings by graduates have hung in some 
of the nation’s leading museums. 
Violinist Joyce Flissler, a Music- 
and-Arter, was the only contestant 
from outside the Iron Curtain to 
win a prize in her division at the 
recent Moscow competition. Show 
business is studded with its quick- 
rising luminaries including 33-year- 
old quiz champion Charles Van 
Doren: television puppeteer and 
songstress Shari Lewis: former “*Miss 
America” and television personality 
sess Myerson; Gemze de Lappe. 
prima ballerina of The King and I 
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and Paint Your Wagon: and vocalist 
Diahann Carroll. 

The guiding genius in what began 
as a radical experiment in American 
high-school education is an alert, 
wiry educator, Dr. Benjamin M. 
Steigman. “Music and Art is the only 
school of its kind in America—in 
fact. in the world.” he points out 
proudly. “There are other art and 
music training schools, but they are 
on a vocational level. Our school is 
a high-ranking academic institution 
that not 
and 


musicians 
intelligent young 
85 percent of whom go to 
college and become advocates of 
culture in then 


only turns out 
artists but 
adults 
homes and com- 
munities.” 

The gothic halls of M & A are 
busier than American high 
schools. Students attend class nine 


most 


full periods a day, with no time off 
for the usual daytime study period. 
In addition to required English, his- 
tory, math, languages and science, 
each student takes between two and 


four hours of music or art a day for 
four years. Aspiring opera divas add 
a working knowledge of German, 
Italian and French to their crammed 
schedule. Ten art studios teach ev- 
erything from sculpture to advertis- 
ing art to architecture. Future artists 
produce ceramics with the help of 
two electric kilns and a spray booth, 
and avidly sketch live models—actu- 
ally fellow students in leotards. 
The music department—the best 
equipped of any public school—is 
stocked with $100,000 worth of in- 
struments including harps, brass, 
woodwinds and 70 violins, all pro- 
vided without charge during school 
hours. Despite the large enrollment, 
music students receive individualized 
instruction in dozens of smail re- 
hearsal that accommodate 
four students each. Piano—a com- 
pulsory course—is taught in a giant 
instruction room with 15. pianos 
kept in constant perfect tune. 
Admission to Music and Art 1s 
sought by thousands of talented 
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All M & A students take piano lessons, given in 15-piano instruction hall. 
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grammar-school graduates who take 
the stiff admission exam every year. 
Hopeful youngsters lugging art port- 
folios or a precious family violin 
under their arm are given a private 
interview with a faculty member. 
But only 500—250 in each subject— 
are accepted. 

“We test only for talent, not scho- 
lastic achievement,” says Dr. Steig- 
man. “But there must be a correla- 
tion between intelligence and artistic 
ability. Our students have a high 
average I.Q.” 

The city-wide talent search is done 
without a trace of favoritism or 
snobbery. “We get phone calls from 
officials recommending youngsters— 
and I’ve even had telegrams from 
Congressmen,” says Steigman. “But 
influence is of no help at all.” 

“We've had students from the best 
Park Avenue homes apply,” recalls 
Mrs. Sybil Mandel, chairman of the 
vocal department. “Their parents 
started giving them piano or violin 
lessons at the age of five, and they 
knew everything about the great 
composers. But one thing was often 
missing—true talent. We have no 
room for them at Music and Art.” 

Other faculty members smilingly 
recall the case of a Harlem boy who 
applied for admission as a music stu- 
dent, but confessed that he couldn’t 
sing or play an instrument. “Can’t 
you play anything at all?”’ Dr. Steig- 
man inquired hopefully. The boy 
bashfully pulled a 25-cent harmon- 
ica out of his pocket and entranced 
his testers with a brilliantly played 
melody. “He proved to be one of our 
better students,” says Dr. Steigman. 

Entrance tests for Music and Art 
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include a two-hour drawing test and 
complex musical tests for meiody 
memory, rhythm and the ability to 
play or sing. “We play, for example, 
two notes whose pitch is separated 
by only a few vibrations,” says Dr. 
Alexander Richter, chairman of the 
instrumental department. “They 
sound alike to the average person, 
but the sensitive musical ear can de- 
tect the difference.” 

The High School of Music and 
Art was born in 1936 as the godchild 
of New York’s late Mayor Fiorello 
H. La Guardia, whose fire-engine 
chasing belied a strong interest in 
the arts. “La Guardia’s father was a 
bandleader and the Mayor himself 
played the trumpet,” Dr. Steigman 
points out. “He loved to come up 
here from City Hall once in a while 
and lead one of the student orches- 
tras. Before he died, La Guardia 
wrote that he considered Music and 
Art the most hopeful accomplish- 
ment of his administration.” 


R. STEIGMAN Cultivates the first 
hint of student genius. “We 
make special allowances for students 
who appear to be promising artists. 
They are allowed to leave school aft- 
er lunch to practice at home or with 
a private teacher. We did that with 
Joyce Flissler, for example, and right 
now a 16-year-old Bronx student 
leaves early to study with the great 
pianist Serkin. We don’t worry about 
these students ‘playing hooky’.” 

The school just as avidly discour- 
ages less promising students from 
becoming embroiled in the fierce 
competition of the professional 
world of fine arts and music. “Only 
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one in eight becomes a professional 
in music and art,” says Dr. Steig- 
man. “The mildly talented learn the 
harsh truth here—simply by com- 
peting with the best, just as they 
would in the outside world. At regu- 
lar high schools, students—and par- 
ents—may get a false idea of their 
child’s true ability.” 

The emotional pressures felt by 
gifted children are an important 
problem for school authorities. 

One young prodigy, a 13-year-old 
freshman, was admitted to Music 
and Art after being the star music 
pupil at a Manhattan elementary 
school. A violinist and pianist, he 
had performed on radio and fre- 
quently entertained in the school 
auditorium. 


“He was a real problem here,” 
says Dean Etta Dvorkin, the school’s 
guidance officer. “His father was a 


frustrated musician and drove the 
boy pitilessly. The father wanted his 
son to accomplish what he couldn’t 
do himself. As a result, the boy got 
to hate his music and refused to play. 
He would go into fits of rebellion and 
knock down school instruments. We 
finally had to ask his father to take 
him out of school.” 

Talent is vital, but loving the work 
is equally important at Music and 
Art. “If there is no joy in a young- 
ster’s study,” says Dr. Steigman, 
‘he'll soon forget it. When I visit a 
classroom, I always ask the teacher: 
‘Did they enjoy it?’”’ 

Although Dr. Steigman’s com- 
ments sound mildly “progressive,” 
the academic discipline is tighter at 
Music and Art than at most high 
schools. In fact, before students can 
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graduate they must pass a difficult 
four-hour comprehensive examina- 
tion in either art or music. 

Versatility is the stock-in-trade of 
the Music and Art kids. On -Dr. 
Steigman’s 21st anniversary as prin- 
cipal, each member of the class of 35 
composing students sent him “‘Hap- 
py Birthday” messages—the usual 
words coupled to 35 original melo- 
dies written in musical notation. 
“Our youngsters can read and write 
music as well as they can English,” 
Dr. Steigman says proudly. 

Over 200 of the world’s foremost 
musicians and artists—Leopold Sto- 
kowski, Serge Koussevitsky, Leon- 
ard Bernstein, Yasuo Kuniyoshi, 
Reginald Marsh, Raphael Soyer, 
Ben Shahn—-have been Music and 
Art guest conductors and teachers. 
Shahn, Soyer and sculptor Chaim 
Gross were so impressed with the 
curriculum that they enrolled their 
talented children at the school. 

Precocious students at Music and 
Art sometimes confound even their 
distinguished guests. One visiting 
composer somewhat condescend- 
ingly made a very complex point to 
a class of future composers. “If you 
could possibly understand Béla Bar- 
tok’s Quartets . . . ,.” he began. 
Whereupon a student, Andrew 
Schenk, quietly picked up his clari- 
net. “You mean this?” he asked in- 
nocently, then effortlessly played the 
intricate theme—as the composer’s 
eyes popped. 

Besides dexterity with brush and 
instrument, M&Aers are equally im- 
pressive academically—winning over 
$285,000 in scholarships in 1958. In 
fact, almost one-half the graduates 
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won scholarships of some kind, in- 
cluding 98 New York State Regents 
Awards. A few years ago, 16-year- 
old Saul Sternberg—a _ promising 
violinist—won the nation’s highest 
high school science honor, the West- 
inghouse Grand Science Scholar- 
ship for his work in tracking helium 
atoms on a photographic plate. 

Music and Arters “burn at the 
idea that they are sissies,” says one of 
the school’s athletic “In 
1958, we were runners-up in our di- 
vision of the high-school basketball 
competition. The M & A tennis team 
is one of the city’s best, as is the new 
track team. 

The devotion that everyone con- 
nected with Music and Art seems to 
have for the school was obvious 
when the city threatened to close the 
school for economic reasons. Im- 
mediately, The New York Times 
was flooded with letters from irate 
parents, students and alumni. The 


coaches. 


official attitude was swayed and the 
school saved. 

Dr. Steigman would like to see a 
Music and Art school in every siz- 
able American city. 

“T have been told by officials of 
other cities that they couldn’t afford 
such a school,” he says. “But it costs 
only $170,000 a year more than a 
conventional school for 2,000 stu- 
dents—or only $85 per student, in- 
cluding the cost of 25 additional 
teachers and special supplies. 

To illustrate further what a school 
such as Music and Art means to 
gifted youngsters, Dr. Steigman re- 
calls this incidént. “I had come in a 
few days early last fall to get things 
in order,” he says, “and I found a 
boy standing in the lobby. I asked 
him what he was doing here since 
school hadn’t yet opened. 

‘Nothing special,’ he answered. 
‘I couldn’t wait to look at the place 
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again. | missed it so much.’” \b¥ 


MARQUEE MISCHIEF 


A NEW YORK 


kini—Up Perise ope.” 


NOTED AT AN ILLINOIS 


THEATER ADVERTISED: 


THEATER: 


“Girl In The Bi- 


—~BERT LESLIE 


“Stranger In My 


Arms—The Remarkable Mr. Pennypacker.” 
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Spy—Separate Tables.” 


4 WASHINGTON 


“ELIZABETH REYNOLDS 


‘"Two-Headed 


—ANGELA BENDER 
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A WORD FROM THE WISE 


(Answers to Quiz on page 45) 


1. jealousy; 2. bore; 3. Imagination; 4. pleasures; 5. dream; 6. lonesome; 
7. Hatred; 8. rich; 9. Bashfulness; 10. dead; 11. 40; 12. mistakes; 13. town; 


14. Courage; 15. madness. 
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America’s 
most fantastic 
kidnap case 


This mother’s life became 
a soul-searing nightmare after her 
mysteriously missing 


‘“son’’ was returned to her arms 


March eve- 


— DARKNESS of a 
ning in 1928 had settled over 


Los Angeles when nine-year-old 
Walter Collins finished his piano 
lesson and went outside to play. 

As he walked out of the house, 
Christine Collins looked after him 
with a worried expression. She felt 
there was a shadow over this house: 
Walter’s father was gone and she 
had concealed the truth that he was 
serving a prison sentence. 

Two hours later, Christine Col- 
lins began to look at the clock with 
growing anxiety. By 9 p.m., she was 
making frequent trips to look out 
the window. Finally, she slipped on 
her coat and walked to the corner. 
No sign of Walter. In a panic, she 
rushed back to the house and began 
to telephone the homes of his play- 
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mates. No, Walter wasn’t there, but 
he’d been seen .. . walking toward 
Lincoln Park. 

Dazed and frightened, Mrs. Col- 
lins waited five days before calling 
the police, who immediately threw 
their resources into a search for the 
missing boy. Hundreds of men 
dragged reservoirs, explored ravines, 
combed parks. They found no trace 
of Walter Collins. “Somebody has 
kidnaped my boy,” said Mrs. Col- 
lins. The police knew that if such 
were the case, ransom was not the 
motive, for Mrs. Collins, a telephone 
company clerical employee, had lit- 
tle money. If there was an abductor, 
he was probably a psychopath. But 
every lead proved false. 

The spring months passed and 
summer deepened, with still no word 
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or trace of the bov. Then. one dav in 
farmer walked into the 
De Kalb. Illinois. police station with 


August. a 


an astonishing announcement. 

“T’ve got the Collins boy,” he said. 

Police could hardly believe what 
they heard. “The kidnaped boy from 
Los Angeles?” they queried. 

The farmer nodded. A few weeks 
before, a boy had been observed 
hanging around a restaurant neai 
De Kalb. Picked up by juvenile au- 
thorities, he had given his name as 
Arthur Kent. While an effort was 
made to find his father, who, the boy 
said, had “just left him and driven 
away, he’d been placed in the cus- 
tody of the farmer. 

The farmer had a feeling that he’d 
seen the Rummaging 
around in a pile of old newspapers, 
he found the picture of the Collins 
boy. No doubt about it, Arthur Kent 
was surely Walter Collins! At first the 


hov before. 


bov laughed and denied that he had 
even heard of Walter Collins. The 
farmer challenged him again. 

“All right.” he said, “I'll tell you 
the truth. I’m Walter Collins!” 

He had been kidnaped, he said. 
On that March night he had walked 
into Lincoln Park, and 
across it, coming out on the opposite 
side. He had dawdled there along 
the street, not wanting to go home to 
bed. A big car drove up, and the tall, 
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bearded man at the wheel surprised 
him by asking, “Are Walter 
Collins?” 


When the boy nodded, the man 


you 


asked him, “Do you want to see youl 
daddy?” The thought of seeing his 
father made him forget everything 
else. He vot into the car. 

It was only after the man had 
taken him several miles that he be- 
gan to think about his mother wait- 
ing for him. He asked the man to 


» 


be: Oi 


The real Walter Collins (above) 
was murdered. But an amazing little 


faker (left) won affections 
of Mrs. Collins—for a while. 





take him home. The answer was a 
laugh. The boy tried to get out of 
the car, but the man grabbed him. 
hurled him back against the seat 
and beat him. After that, he didn’t 
remember things too clearly. The 
man drove on and on, never letting 
Walter out of his sight. At night, 
when they stopped at cheap hotels, 
he tied the boy up. 

It was only after weeks—or maybe 
months—that the boy broke away, 
he recounted. 

Illinois psychiatrists examined 
him. His loss of memory, his un- 
reasoning fears, his belief that his 
mother didn’t want him, all gave 
them a picture of a child who had 
suffered a terrible shock. 


It was a heartbreaking scene at 
the police station when Christine 
Collins first saw her boy. Her hand 


went to her mouth as if to choke off 
a cry of anguish. “That’s not my 
boy,” she gasped. Then he rushed 
into her arms, sobbing... “‘Mom... 
Mom... .” 

For a long time the mother, the 
boy and the officer spoke together. 
And as the boy replied to her ques- 
tions, her doubts about his identity 
began to fade. 

It was a cruel thing she saw with 
her tender mother’s eyes. The 
pinched white face that had been so 
round and boyish . . . the wide eyes 
that stared up at her with the ex- 
pression of one who has seen name- 
less horrors . . . the bony thinness of 
the little body she clutched to her. 

When she took him home, neigh- 
bors gathered on porches and side- 
walks and afterward some crowded 
into the house. One woman who had 
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always given handouts to Walter 
had a hard time fighting back tears 
when he said, “I'll be over after 
some of your cookies.” Another was 
touched when he asked her about 
her dog. Playmates were pleased 
when he talked about the games he’d 
be playing with them. Some of them, 
after they’d gone home, told their 
parents that Walter seemed livelier 
and more fun-loving than ever. 

Christine Collins had no such 
comforting thoughts when she was 
left alone with her son. The odd 
manner in which he kept staring at 
her was bewildering. 

“Do you want to play, Walter?” 
she asked him one day. 

His reaction was explosive. He 
dashed into his room and flung him- 
self on the bed, sobbing. 

Later it troubled her, too, that he 
seemed distant so much of the time 
and spoke haltingly. 

The Child Welfare Department 
psychiatrist she took him to was re- 
assuring. “Just give him loving 
care,” he told her. There was noth- 
ing in the world Christine Collins 
wanted to give more, yet she could 
not fight off the feeling that there 
was something terribly wrong. It 
was there, haunting her days and 
turning her nights into hours of 
sleepless anguish. 

One Saturday morning, she laid 
out the handsome, new suit she had 
bought for Walter. 

He was eagerly interested. “Where 
are we going?” he asked. 

“Downtown,” she said, “to talk 
to Captain Jones.” 

Walter nodded agreeably. He was 
afraid of most policemen. But this 
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one he seemed to like very much. 

At the police station, the office: 
shook hands with Walter. 

“Walter, will you wait in the hall? 
I want to talk to Captain Jones 
alone.’ Mrs. Collins said. 

“Sure, Mom,” the boy said as he 
ran out, smiling. 

lt was the last time he 
Christine Collins! 

Hardly had he left the office than 
the words that tumbled from her lips 
brought the captain to his feet, utter 
incredulity on his face. 


ever Saw 


‘That boy,” she said, “is not my 
son!” 

The office Was spect hless. 

Then she told her story. In the 
beginning, from the moment she had 
set eyes on the boy almost a month 
earlier, there had been something 
wrong. His lapses of memory hadn't 
bothered her. She had accepted the 
word of the psychiatrist that he 
would hadn’t been the 
physical changes, either. She knew 
the boy had suffered a terrible ex- 
perience. But then, two nights ago, 
she had heard Walter splashing in 
the bathtub. She went to the door 
and asked if she could wash his back 
as she had always done. 

There was a moment of silence. 
then the boy had called out, “Yeah, 
sure, Mom.” 

He smiled up at her and she smiled 
back as she bent over with the wash- 
cloth. Then she saw the vaccination 
mark, and the shock made her reel. 
She tried to take her eyes from it— 
an old-fashioned scar, as large as a 
quarter. Her son had never been 
vaccinated! 

Now it was a hideous certainty. 
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recover. It 


Unbelievable as it micht seem. the 
impostor. All the 
hundreds of unanswered questions 


hoy Was an 
pounded into her mind. She stared 
at the child, seeing him suddenly as 
some kind of monster, then rushed 
from the room. 

The expression on the officer’s face 
hit her like a blow. 

“You don’t believe 
screamed. “You don't 
mother knows her own son?” 

The ofhicer tried 
“Now Mrs. Collins, you’ve had a 
difficult time. 
certain things about the boy. 
mark,.’’ she 
cried. “Walter was never vaccinated, 
I tell you... .” 

So in the end, the police detained 
the boy. The captain drove him to a 
ranch 


me!’ she 
believe a 


to soothe her. 


oie Perhaps there are 


$3 


‘The vaccination 


where temporary Juvenile 


Court wards were lodged. 


~ 


DARK SUSPICION began to take 





shape in the minds of the police. 
Perhaps Walter hadn’t been kid- 
naped at all. Perhaps the boy had 
run away from home. Had Mrs. Col- 
lins told them the truth about 
any trouble there might have been 
between herself and her son? And, 
anyway, how could a boy have suc- 
ceeded in such an imposture? Walter 
had plainly known his neighbors. He 
knew the names of playmates, and 
they had recognized him. A woman 
friend with whom Walter and Mrs. 
Collins had lived for five years swore 
that he was unmistakably the boy 
she had known. At school, teachers 
reported that he had walked im- 
mediately to his old desk. He had 
mentioned beforehand that he had 
(cont'd on p. 114) 





Any teen-ager 
will tell you... 
ut isn’t easy. 


Problems a Girl Faces \ \ 
on Becoming a Woman \j 


Growinc up and Itking it are often 
two things apart for the adolescent 
girl. Many strange things are hap- 
pening. Many new emotions are 
welling up. Many questions are pil- 
ing up—and being left unasked, or 
worse still, unanswered. 


Why did I turn out to be a girl? 
What makes me blue every so often? 
Do I have to feel ill on certain days? 
Will a boy know when those days 
come around? Do I have to put up 
with problem days for the rest of 
my life? 

Educational writers and psycholo- 
gists are now in common agreement. 
If a girl can know and understand 
the changes she is undergoing as she 
grows up — then she stands a better 
chance of developing into a healthy, 
happy and confident young woman. 
That is why increasing emphasis is 
being placed today on the study of 
personal hygiene — from the upper 
elementary grades through college. 
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(ADVERTISEMENT) 


The makers of Tampax have al- 
ways backed this trend in education. 
The very product reflects the mod- 
ern girl’s healthy: acceptance of a 
normal, natural part of her life. 


Indeed, Tampax® internal sani- 
tary protection was created to help 
take the problems out of problem 
days, to help young women feel more 
confident, more poised on those days. 
Because it is invisible, unfelt, when 
in place — it helps them forget their 
monthly problems. Without cum- 
bersome reminders, chafing and irri- 
tation—they can go about their days 
actively with complete comfort. 


Many mothers have been using 
Tampax for years. They understand 
it...they recommend it...they help 
their daughters learn to use it. Count- 
less letters from users attest to the 
valuable contribution Tampax is 
making to healthy womanhood. Lit- 
tle wonder it is the choice of millions. 


Tampax Incorporated, Palmer, Mass. 
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(cont'd from p. 112) 
scratched his initials underneath it, 
and the W. C. was there, all right. 

There was not much evidence on 
the other side. True, there was that 
baffling business of the vaccination 
mark, but couldn’t Mrs. Collins be 
mistaken about that? Especially if 
she was not of sound mind. Of 
course, the boy’s handwriting had 
changed. But experts who studied it 
suggested that the changes were 
“probably more or less of a normal 
development.” 

The police talked to the boy, who 
was heartbroken, crying that his 
mother had been “taken away.” The 
boy was vague about some parts of 
his past, but that was understandable. 

On September 18th, the police 
stated they were satisfied “the boy 
now in Juvenile Court custody is the 


kidnaped Collins boy.” 


Meanwhile, psychiatrists examin- 
ing Mrs. Collins found. a distracted 
woman, but one who responded nor- 
mally to one test after another. 
There was no question about it: 
Christine Collins was perfectly sane. 


But none of the actors in this 
strange drama provided the answer 
to the incredible dilemma. In an- 
other part of Los Angeles. police 
were hearing a strange tale poured 
out by Sanford Clark, a frightened 
youth who reported that he had been 
the unwilling witness to four mur- 
ders on a ranch near Riverside 
owned by one Gordon Northcott. 
There, Northcott had kidnaped and 
brutally murdered, over a period of 
time, four boys——and one of them, 
according to Clark, was Walte 
Collins. 

It couldn’t be! They had Walter 
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Collins, incredulous police officials 
insisted. He was the boy they had 
brought back from De Kalb. Was 
Clark sure of the boy’s identity? He 
vowed he was. Northcott, he said. 
had known Walter Collins. His home 
had been near the newsstand which 
Walter operated. Walter would will- 
ingly have gone for a ride with him. 
Hurrying to the murder ranch, 
which Northcott had fled, the police 
found the evidence, in the form of 
human blood and bones. 

As other discoveries were made. 
the sickening belief grew that Wal- 
ter Collins had indeed died months 
before from the blow of an ax 
wielded by the killer. Subsequently, 
Northcott’s mother confessed to the 
murder of Walter Collins. 

Bewildered police were still left 
with the mystery of the boy who had 
fooled them all. How could he have 
done it? Who was he, this amazing 
little faker? 

Hour after hour, police hurled 
questions at the small, hunched fig- 
ure who sat there staring at them, 
eyes wide-open with hurt. 

Walter Collins,” he said 
again and again. “What have you 
done with my mother. . .?” 

Then suddenly, the boy’s expres- 
sion changed to one of mocking de- 
hance. 

“All right, I'll tell you the truth,” 
he said, laughing wildly. 

Wonderingly, the police took 
down one of the strangest confes- 
sions ever heard. It was the tale of a 
boy who had wanted to be an actor 
and had succeeded—a complex and 
tragic story in itself. His real name, 
he said, was Arthur Hutchens, and 
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he was nearly 12 years old. He had 
come from a broken home and had 
been shunted from parent to parent. 
When his father had remarried, the 
boy had gone to live with him in 
Marion, Iowa. Desperately unhappy 
there, he had decided to run away. 

When he was picked up near De 
Kalb, he had given a false name. 
Police never connected him with the 
missing Hutchens boy, whose dis- 
appearance had been given only 
routine attention. He had run away 
before, and his father looked upon 
him as a delinquent who was always 
in trouble with somebody. 

Then the Illinois farmer noticed 
his resemblance to the Collins boy, 
and told police. 

“At first I tried to talk them out 
of it, but they thought I was lying— 
trying to cover something,” the boy 
explained. Then he decided to play 
along, figuring the least he’d get out 
of it would be a free ride to Cali- 
fornia. He was smitten with the idea 
that he might break into the movies 
and become a child actor. 

How had he made his act so con- 
vincing ? 

“It was easy,” he said with a grin. 
“Everybody tipped me off.” Letters 
from Mrs. Collins, facts he picked up 


from the newspaper accounts, the 
very questions asked him by police 
officers and doctors and hints un- 
wittingly provided by neighbors— 
all these had supplied him with 
enough information. Whenever he 
was trapped, he merely pleaded 
lapse of memory. 

So it ended, this incredible story 
of America’s most fantastic kidnap- 
ing, which turned out to be a shock- 
ing masquerade. 

When they apologetically released 
Mrs. Collins from the hospital, they 
told her she was right about the boy. 
They had uncovered the boy’s real 
identity and his father was on his 
way to pick him up. They also told 
her the heartbreaking truth about 
the fate of her real son. 

This time it was Mrs. Collins’ turn 
to doubt. They had been wrong 
about the boy they had said was her 
son; they could be wrong again in 
their claim that he had met a terri- 
ble death on the Northcott farm. 

Even after Mrs. Northcott had re- 
ceived a life sentence for the killing 
of Walter Collins, and her son Gor- 
don had been executed for the mur- 
der of the other three boys, Mrs. 
Collins continued to believe that 
somewhere her son was still alive. 


CANDIDLY SPEAKING 


THE ONES WHO have the most trouble keeping up with 


the Joneses are their creditors. 


——JIM HARGET 


SOMETIMES A MAN pulls the wool over his wife's eyes 


with the wrong yarn. 


—H. V. WALTERS 


A NECESSITY is any luxury that you've purchased on the 


installment plan. 
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nuaenes. Oo and monkey-tailed, this ‘‘hobo’’ 


from below the border—the coati-mundi— loves to 


clown and, if need be, fight 


Mi SONS AND I were clambering 
through a high pine forest in 


the Huachuca mountains in south- 


ern Arizona when we heard a 
strange swishing noise. It sounded 
like the patter of raindrops, but the 
sun was shining and the sky was 
blue. Then, while we stared at each 
other in puzzlement, it grew louder. 

We watched, fascinated, as a 
strange sight burst upon us. Swing- 
ing through the trees and scamper- 
ing over the ground in a brown 
flood, came an incredible tribe of 
rather small animals. I hastily start- 
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ed reviewing the creatures I’d seen 
in zoos—for I'd certainly never seen 
animals like these anywhere else. 
Completely ignoring their open- 
mouthed human spectators, they 
went on past us, disappearing again 
into the forest. 

Later we learned that we had seen 
the coati-mundi, a bundle of zoo- 
logical zaniness. From a distance, 
you might take him for a raccoon. 
That is, until you notice his snout, 
which is sort of a combination pig 
and anteater proboscis, and _ his 
monkey-like tail. His ears are small 
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for his size and he walks with the 
rolling gait of a bear. 

Explorers had long observed these 
creatures in their homeland—the 
jungles of Central and South Ameri- 
ca—and had brought several back 
to zoos in the U. S. But no one had 
brought those we saw. They be- 
longed to a daring tribe which had 
migrated without the help of man 
across hundreds of miles of desolate 
country, barren mountains and blaz- 
ing desert. Why they came, or how, 
or when, is a fascinating riddle. 

Nobody knows when the first 
coatis left their green jungles, nor 
when the first descendants of these 
wanderers crossed the border into 
the U.S. Forty years ago there were 
some vague rumors that a new ani- 
mal had been seen. Hunters in Ari- 
zona’s lonely Santa Rita and Rincon 
ranges swore they had spotted some 
new kind of raccoon. 

Officially, the coati’s history in our 
country began one day in 1924 when 
John H. Merritt was working his 
way through Scotia canyon in the 
Huachucas. Merritt was an old-tim- 
er who knew just about every inch 
of that territory. Suddenly his dog 
became greatly excited and took off 
in hot pursuit of an animal that 
promptly climbed a large tree. When 
Merritt peered up into a pair of 
black, beady eyes he knew he’d never 
seen anything like this creature. 

He began throwing rocks at the 
animal to force it out of the tree. 
It came down, finally, and the dog 
went for it. To Merritt’s surprise, 
the dog was soon getting the worst 
of the encounter. Merritt shot the 
animal and took its pelt to the Uni- 
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‘From the neur 


Laboratories of Longer Living 
comes news abot 


SARAKA 


the modern bulk 
stimulant to 
help regularity 
.. . for today's 
younger men 
and women over 





From retirement “‘sunshine-colonies’”’ 

Laboratories of Longer Living— 
where every skill and service is avail- 
able for health, recreation and com- 
fort, word is spreading about the 
miracle of SARAKA. 

Unlike harsh ‘trigger’ laxatives 
SARAKA’s gentle doubdle action helps 
maintain natural-like regularity. 
Only SARAKA contains Bassorin to 
add the bulk often lacking in the 
diet, plus Cortex Frangula for mild 
stimulant laxative action ... and 
vitamin Bi. No wonder many doc- 
tors who recommend SARAKA are 
themselves users! 

Get SARAKA and take as direct- 
ed. Middle-age constipation will dis- 
appear and the easy regularity of 
youth return to you again. 
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Arizona. where it 


identified by astonished scientists as 


versitv of was 


Nasua narica, which means “the 
nosey one.” 

The coati hasn’t been given this 
Latin name without cause. He’s 
nosey, all right, in more ways than 
one. He can’t resist investigat- 
ing anything that arouses his inter- 
est—and that’s just about every- 
His long nose, which twitches 
continually, than lead 
him to food, such as a fat grub under 
a rock; it also enables him to flip the 


ae) k 


hose. 


just 


thing. 


does more 


over. As flexible as a rubber 
the little beast’s snout is never- 
theless as strong as your arm. 

He needs all the equipment he has 
for getting food. because of his vora- 


cious appetite. He gobbles up insects. 


rodents and _ lizards 
and takes to the tree 
birds’ 


fruits. roots. 


on the eround., 
tops for a special delicacy 
egos. His climb up the tree is pure 
grace, his descent awkwardly comi- 
cal. He comes down nose first, in 
what looks like a precarious slide. 
On the ground, he walks with the 
ludicrous gait of a cartoon charac- 
ter. His slow motion makes him look 
like an easy target for a dog. He 
isn’t, as many a luckless canine has 
discovered. He fights with dazzling 
speed and effectiveness. Once he is 
caught, he becomes 15 pounds or so 
of sheer mayhem, turning over onto 
his back and slashing with claws that 
are razor sharp. 
Relatively little 1s 
the coati’s private life. 


known about 
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Instant Relief 
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\ does it / 


Official Medical Journal reports: Campana Italian 
Balm protects skin better than any lotion tested 
including preparations containing silicones or 
lanolin. Helps chapped hands heal faster. Softens 
rough hands better. Protects against detergents. 


CAMPANA 


ITALIAN BALM. 
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Chapman, former Curator of Birds 
at The American Museum of Nat- 
ural History, who studied the coati 
in the wild, wrote: “During the 
greater part of the year, male coatis 
live alone while the female is ac- 
companied by her five or six young, 
probably until the summer, when 
another family appears.” The young 
are born about 77 days after the 
summer mating period and are well- 
grown by midwinter. There is great 
competition among the males for 
females, and frequently the younger 
coatis fight and kill the older battle- 
scarred males to win their mates. 

Ordinarily, however, the coati is 
about the best-natured animal in 
the world. If anyone ever offers you 
one for a pet, take him. He’s scrupu- 
lously clean, scrubbing himself 
thoroughly after each meal; he’s 
easy to housebreak; and he just nat- 
urally likes people. If you neglect 
him, he'll let you know it with a 
piteous whimper. He has one draw- 
back—that nosey curiosity of his. 
He’ll be into everything, and people 


who've acquired a coati for a pet re- 
port that he feels a compulsion to 
explore the highest shelf in the 
house, even if it calls for scrambling 
up the draperies. 

But once he’s satisfied himself, 
you can settle back and watch some 
dazzling showmanship. For above 
all, the coati is a clown, a born show- 
off who loves an audience, and he'll 
knock himself out keeping you 
amused. Take his’ wire-walking 
trick. Using his 20-inch long tail as 
a balancing stick, he’ll walk‘a tight 
wire strung across the room, teeter- 
ing, wobbling, seeming to trip, bare- 
ly catching himself. You can be sure 
it’s all an act. Somehow he knows 
he’s funny, and is just out for laughs. 

Reports from the Southwest in- 
dicate the coatis are multiplying, and 
recently they turned up in two more 
states, New Mexico and Texas. It 
looks as if the coati, whose enter- 
prising ancestors made the long trek 
to a new homeland across 1,000 
miles of desert and mountains, 1s 
definitely here to stay. i 


SMALL TALK 


IN OUR HOUSE, we became painfully aware that we were 
in a disciplinary rut when our two-year-old son, upon 
being asked his name, replied “Kevin No No.” 

—-JOYCE P. FITZGERALD (Catholic Digest) 


AS I TUCKED my three-year-old son in bed, I said, “I 
think you’ve been a good boy today.” He said, “Thank 
you, Mommy, I think you’ve been a good cook today.” 

MRS. TILLMAN SYLVESTER (Parents’ Magazine) 
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Don’t make a mountain 





Pour right on-the-rocks. r stir with ice and strain into cocktail glass.) 


eho iatiene ia HEURLEIN 


{PRONOUNCED HUGH-BLINE)D 
EXTRA DRY MARTINIS 75 proof—MANHATTANS 65 proof.—And 8 other popular kinds. 
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out of a Martini! 


You can produce a masterpiece of a Martini ... with next to no effort 


at all. A Heublein Martini, ready-mixed... ready to serve. Made from 


pot still gin and finest vatted vermouth. No measuring. No waiting. 


More important still—no embarrassing “flops”! Any cocktail by 
Heublein hallmarks you the perfect host. No wonder more than 


20,000,000 Heublein Cocktails were served in America last year! 





JUST HOME FROM WORK? Now's the 
time for frosty Heublein Manhattans. 
Ready-mixed...always ready when you are! 






ak cla a ——_ 
A “BAR” WHEREVER YOU ARE. Enjoy 
cocktails—miles from anywhere! Take along 
a bottle of Heublein’s and a cooler of ice. 
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OCKTAILS Aeon 


G. fF HEUBLEIN & BRO.., 


NOVEMBER, 1959 


Hartford, Conn. 


ENJOY HEUBLEIN CORDIALS. 
Marvelously minty Creme de Menthe 
(54 proof) and 19 other full-flavored 
favorites. All at modest domestic prices. 
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THE 
WAR 
BETWEEN 
CITIES 

AND 
STATES 
| RRR: BEAT. ees 


Outvoted and shortchanged by rural-run 
state legislatures, our great cities—in which two 
out of three Americans live—face 











financial ruin unless drastic measures are taken 


by Lawrence Elliott 





NE DAY LAST SPRING, Joseph T. 
Sharkey, the majority leader 
of the New York City Council, for- 
mally introduced a startling resolu- 
tion that said in effect: “Let’s secede 
from the State of New York!” 
While some political observers 
greeted the news with derisive rebel 
yells, Sharkey and his backers saw 
nothing funny in the situation. In 
1958, they pointed out, New York 
City’s 8,000,000 residents had ac- 
counted for 54 percent of the state’s 
tax, contributing a whopping $844,- 


900,000. Meanwhile, the state’s re- 
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maining 7,000,000 people shelled 
out only 46 percent. When it came 
time to award state aid, New York 
City received only $352,000,000— 
or 41 percent of the funds allotted! 
In an emotional session, angry city 
councilmen protested against this 13 
percent “shortchanging.” Even more 
indignant, they denounced the State 
Legislature for further “imposing 
economic slavery on the city’s peo- 
ple” by refusing to let the city find 
new sources of revenue to make up 
the difference. 

It was Mayor Robert F. Wagner 
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who sadly pointed out the facts of 
political life. Though secession was 
legally possible, it would require the 
approval of both houses of the State 
Legislature—a political impossibil- 
ity. Never, he noted, would the state 
let go of a tax crop so easy to pluck. 

And so the measure died. Not, 
however, before it had focused na- 
tional attention on the frantic 
thrashings of our great cities as they 
are squeezed between irresistible fi- 
nancial deficits and immovable state 
control. For on both sides of the 
Continental Divide, many US. cities 
suffer from afflictions similar to those 
that torment New York. 

In St. Louis, Comptroller John H. 
Poelker, facing a $6,000,000 deficit, 
petitioned the State of Missouri for 
the right to increase the city’s earn- 
ing tax. The answer: no, “from a 
generally rural-minded legislature.” 

In Philadelphia, Mayor Richard- 
son Dilworth keeps a $12,000-a-year 
lobbyist on the payroll because the 
Pennsylvania legislature “is so dis- 
criminatory against our big cities.” 

In Atlanta, Georgia, the ballot of 
an average voter may count for as 
little as 1 / 70th of a rural voter. 

In Little Rock, Arkansas, a spate 
of nuisance taxes—a $25 levy on the 
sale of sliced watermelon, for in- 
stance—was necessary to keep the 
city’s head above water financially. 

In Denver, having contributed 
some 35 percent of Colorado’s high- 
way users’ fund, the city receives 
only 2.5 percent in return. 

And these cases are the rule rather 
than the exception. For the states— 
and, more specifically, the rural poli- 


ticians who dominate most state leg- 
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islatures—have denied cities the 
right to conduct their affairs. The 
result is municipal strangulation. 

Fewer than half the states, for 
example, allow even a minimal form 
of home rule to their cities and 
towns. In 29 others, the avenues of 
local taxation are sternly charted in 
the 29 state capitals. And of all the 
mayors and city managers queried 
in preparing this article, only two 
failed to list smothering state con- 
trol as a major municipal problem. 

Not even the bitterest civic leader 
heaps all the blame on the states, 
however. Inflation has played hob 
with city budgets. But the men 
charged with guiding the cities’ des- 
tinies have one recurrent complaint: 
they still find everyone looking the 
other way when they come to the 
state capital to beg for help. Cities 
which have made heroic efforts to 
climb out of the red on their own 
complain that the state is, in effect, 
hanging onto both their legs, all the 
while crying, “Go ahead! Climb!” 

Can they climb? Let’s examine 
the record: 

BOSTON: Here is a city of 700,- 
000 pressed against the sea by a ring 
of incorporated suburbs. Each week- 
day, its population is doubled by 
commuters who snarl traffic in nar- 
row, 200-year-old streets. But, Bos- 
ton leaders charge, plans for expan- 
sion and redevelopment run into the 
stone wall of suburban jealousy and 
a state government which listens to 
the voice of the back-country and 
ignores the sounds of crisis in the 
city. A shared sales tax would ease 
Boston’s chronic dollar shortage, 
says Mayor John B. Hynes, but the 
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legislature has refused to consider 
such a levy. 

DENVER: “Although party polli- 
tics do enter into legislative grants of 
authority by state assemblies,” says 
Mayor W. F. Nicholson, “it is more 
usual for rural representatives to 
dominate almost every state legisla- 
ture—and to have no comprehen- 
sion of the problem of the cities.” 
The result, according to Mayor 
Nicholson, is that, “We have to 
squeeze and squeeze, and no economy 
is too small’”—not even the $90-a- 
year saved by feeding the monkeys 
in the city zoo a chow preparation 
instead of peanuts! 

NEW YORK: America’s largest 
city has a proportionately huge set 
of problems, but none more galling, 
says Mayor Wagner, than those im- 
posed by the state. ““There are poli- 
ticians in this state whose election 
campaigns are based on how tightly 
they are squeezing the City of New 
York,” Mayor Wagner says heatedly. 
“The legislative leaders are in no 
way responsible to the people of the 
city. We are. Yet we have been 
forced, time and again, to go beg- 
ging to Albany—for what? For per- 


mission to tax ourselves!”’ 


WICHITA: The largest city in 
Kansas is a classic example of the 
exploding metropolis. Before World 
War II, there were 125,000 people 
in and around the city, which met its 
operating costs with a moderate 
property tax—the chief revenue 
source of most cities. Today, with the 
population almost doubled and the 
property tax upped by more than 50 
percent, Wichita is a city in trouble. 
Many business firms and residents 
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have hit the decentralization trail 
out of town, with lower-income 
groups filling the vacuum. Not only 
do the newcomers contribute far less 
in tax dollars, but they are more apt 
to lean heavily on the city’s welfare 
services at the earliest signs of reces- 
sion. A local sales or income tax 
would help make up the deficit by 
tapping those who benefit from 
Wichita’s services but live clear of 
the property tax. But the State Legis- 
lature has rejected this idea. 

Naturally, state legislators answer 
accusations that they are neglecting 
urban needs by charging that, “There 
is corruption in City Hall!”—or 
spendthrifts or sometimes merely 
simpletons. Undoubtedly there is a 
degree of denseness, even knavery, 
somewhere among America’s 17,000 
incorporated cities and towns. But 
the real reasons for the city-state 
conflict are less obvious. 

To put it baldly, the state and 
the city are competing for the tax- 
payer's dollar—and in such a fight 
no holds are barred. And in a city- 
state competition, the weapons of 
the state are imposing. 

Colonial Americans—only one in 
20 of whom lived in the cities— 
plainly approved when the nation’s 
founding fathers constitutionally 
confirmed the dominance of the 
states. The immigrant waves of the 
19th century put meat on the cities’ 
bones, but to country folk, their pres- 
ence only reinforced a narrow and 
historically hostile image. And when 
writers and reformers of the early 
1900s documented a sorry record of 
municipal mismanagement, bossism 
and bribery, one could almost hear 
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“T HAVE A SON I'VE NEVER SEEN”” 


"I bave a son that I bave never seen, whose language I do not speak and who does not under- 
stand mine. 


Today, and every summer day, tourists from many lands throng the town of Delpbi in 
Greece. They come to view those scenes made sacred through literature and bistory. Near this 
town lives my son Nikolaos. 

in my mind’s eye I see bim now, walking those well worn paths, climbing the craggy bills, 
attending the quaint old school. I see bim visiting the old, battered, bullet-scarred church. I see 
bim going bome to the tiny one-room bouse where be lives with bis mother and sister. In my 
imagination I step through the door. I see the one bard bed, the crude table and bench, the 
battered box that serves as a chest and the make-shift stove. I count the ornaments of the place 
—aé few flowers in a tiny jug and love. The young mother works, when there is work, as a 
laborer on a nearby farm. e work is heavy and the bours are long. She is paid ten dollars 
a month, One fifty of this she pays for rent. 


There was a war. Remember? War took this child's father and made him my son. I am 
proud of bim. His frequent letters in the characters of bis own tongue are, when translated, 
the most beautiful literature | can read. | am proud of bim. 

In our world of today there are millions of boys and we woe through war and borror bave 
lost one or both parents. These children know no real . They never bave enough to eat. 
They bave no proper clothes. They share but little love. They bave no medical attention. There 
is mo provision for their education. They bave no future as we understand that term. 

There is in our country an organization known as The Foster Parents’ Plan. Through this 
Pian you may adopt one of these children. You may make yourself responsible for the bealth 
and education of one of these little omnes. You may become a father or a mot in reality. 
You may know the joy and satisfaction a child’s letters bring. You can know that somewbere 
in the world a child's prayers, on your bebalf, rise like sweet incense to the Infinite. And you 
can see in your own life bow they are answered.” 

* Written by Foster Parent Roland Porter about bis “adopted” child. 


You alone, or as a member of a group, can help these children by becoming a Foster Parent. 
You will be sent the case history and photogra of “your child” u receipt of application 
with initial yment. “Your child” is told that you are his or her Foster Parent. At once the 
child is touched by love and a sense of belonging. All correspondence is through our office; 
is translated and encouraged. We do no mass relief. Each child, treated as an individual, 
receives a monthly cash grant of eight dollars plus food, clothing, shelter, education and medical 


4 
care according to his or her needs. Your help is vital to a child struggling for life. Won't 
you let some child love you? 
Plan is a non-political, non-profit, non-sectarian, government approved, independent relief 
organization, yo | children, wherever the need—=in France, Beigium, anly, Goosen, Western 


Germany, Korea and Viet Nam—and is registered under No. VFACI9 with the Advisory Com- 
mittee on Voluntary Foreign Aid of the United States Government and is filed with the 
National Information Bureau in New York City. | © 1959 FPP Inc. 
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Foster Pavents’ Plan, ta. 


352 FOURTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 10, N. Y. 7 FOUNDED 1937 
PARTIAL LIST CCC Cyr. eee 
FOSTER PARENTS’ PLAN, INC. COR 11-59 
TOSTER PARENTS | 352 Fourth Avenue, New York 10, N. Y. 
- in Canada: P. O. Box 65, Sta. B Montreal, Que. 
Mr. a A. | wish to become a Foster Parent of a needy child for one 
Rebert W. Sarnoff year. If possible, sex , age , 


nationality. 
Dr. ay Holmes wm oes @ month for one year ($180). Payment will be 
y 


I 
Helen Hayes ! ener ), quarterly ( ), semi-annually ( ), yearly (. ). 
| 








enclose herewith my first payment $ 
Be. Bowasd A. Buck B. | cannot adopt a child, but | would like to help a child by 
Edward R. Murrow contributing $ 
Bing Crosby 
K. C. Gifford 
Gev. & Mrs. Walter Kohler 
Charles R. Hook ee ati 
Steve Alien o, 


Garry Moore Contributions are deductible from income Tax 
Sees ese eee eewuee eee eee eee see ese ee ee ew ee eww ewe see wee ew eee ee oe 
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(cont'd from p. 126) 
the exultant “I-told-you-so” of ru- 
ral America. 

Times have changed; two out of 
every three Americans now live in 
urban areas. But the balance of 
power still rests in the country. Cities 
get the smallest share of the tax dol- 
lar—although their financial load 
has more than doubled in the last 
decade. Meanwhile, the states have 
expropriated the prime revenue 
sources—amusement and sales taxes, 
gross receipts, income, gasoline, liq- 
uor and public utility imposts. 

The cities are left to cull income 
from the archaic property levy and 
such nuisance taxes as the town 
fathers can dream up. (Two Arkan- 
sas towns tax artificial limbs, and 
Mississippi, bone-dry but realistic, 
arrests all known bootleggers once a 
month, fines each $100 and releases 
them—while mayors tremble lest 
prohibition be repealed, cutting off a 
rich source of income. ) 

But the property tax still accounts 
for two of every three dollars that 
comes into the city’s coffers, and 
even this is spiked with limits and 
restrictions. Worse, property values 
have never kept pace with capital 
expenditures. And if the state does 
return certain funds to the city in 
the form of grants or sharings, these 
offerings usually have strings at- 
tached. Is the money needed for 
schools? Then the state reserves the 
right to tell the city how to run its 
educational system. Traffic control? 
Then do it the state’s way or not at 
all. All too often, because there is 
nowhere else to turn, the city is com- 
pelled to agree. 

The end result is a picture of the 
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tail wagging the dog. For the modern 
cities are giant, diversified businesses. 
They manage airports and hospitals. 
They are responsible for water and 
power supplies. The cities, not the 
states, are charged with providing 
education, police and fire protection, 
administering zoning and sanitary 
codes and coping with the myriad 
problems of mass _ transportation. 
And city authorities find it hard to 
believe that rural politicians can di- 
rect city affairs without real knowl- 
edge of city needs. 

Why, when they command a ma- 
jority of the votes, must urban 
Americans submit to dictation from 
the state capital? 

The answer is appallingly simple: 
because a city vote doesn’t count for 
as much as a country vote. 

In Atlanta, for example, the en- 
tire city of 500,000 is represented by 
a single state Senator—precisely the 
representation of a rural district 
made up of three counties with a 
population of 16,250! This is the 
county unit system in operation— 
one district, one seat, regardless of 
population or need—and its tragic 
imbalance is even more graphically 
illustrated in Georgia’s House of 
Representatives. There, Fulton 
County, of which Atlanta is part, is 
given three legislators—one for ev- 
ery 158,000 citizens. But Echols, a 
rural county, has a representative for 
every 2,500 inhabitants. Thus, it 
takes about 63 Fulton County votes 
to equal a single Echols vote. 

Perhaps you live in Los Angeles. 
In that case, it takes your 296 votes 
to offset the ballot of a single resident 
of a northern California county in 
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the election of state Senators. 

In New Jersey, the counties with 
80 percent of the state’s population 
can claim eight state Senators. The 
smaller, rural counties—comprising 
only one-fifth of New Jersey’s popu- 
lation—are entitled to 13. 

Mayor Ben West of Nashville, 
Tennessee, points out that 24 per- 
cent of the population of Tennessee 
is under the absolute control of the 
State Legislature. ““The horses and 
cows in many counties,” he snaps, 
“have more representation in the 
Legislature than the human beings 
of Nashville.” 

Illinois? The city of Chicago, with 
nearly half of the state’s total popu- 
lation, has 18 state Senators, while 
the down-state districts have 40. 

Connecticut? The city of Hart- 
ford—population: 175,000—hastwo 
representatives, the same number al- 
lotted to the town of Union—popu- 
lation: 261. 

In fact, almost all the legislative 
branches of our state governments 
are so weighted that a minority of 
citizens elect a majority of the rep- 
resentatives. In many states, there 
has been no reapportionment of 
election districts since the days when 
the rural population actually was a 
majority. Alabama, Connecticut, 
Delaware, Maryland, New Jersey, 
South Carolina and Vermont, for 
example, haven’t altered their voting 
districts in more than 50 years. 

Taking cognizance of this grow- 
ing problem, the President’s Commis- 
sion on Intergovernmental Relations 
said in its report to President Eisen- 
hower: “The question of reappor- 
tionment should not be thought of 
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solely in terms of a conflict of inter- 
ests between urban and rural areas. 
In the long run . . . an equitable sys- 
tem of representation . . . will 
strengthen state government. . . .” 

Will the states listen? They'd bet- 
ter—if only for their own self-inter- 
est. Albert M. Cole, U.S. Housing 
Administrator, warns that “any city 
without a comprehensive plan of ac- 
tion under way by 1960 will be 
facing municipal bankruptcy by 
1965. The tax structure will not be 
able to support the demands im- 
posed upon it.” 

This means the states will also 
face economic and political ruin. 
While rural voters may be able to 
run the state, they cannot support it 
without the cash help of the cities. 


HERE ARE SIGNS, here and there, 

that someone has seen these storm 
warnings. Recently, a dramatic bat- 
tle for reapportionment was won in 
Wisconsin. It took 30 years to turn 
the trick, but finally the State Legis- 
lature enacted a redistricting plan 
based on population—at last giving 
the cities their rightful vote. 

The Federal Government can play 
a major role, too. Massachusetts 
Senator John F. Kennedy has sug- 
gested a Magna Charta for Ameri- 
can cities. The key to the Kennedy 
plan is that no state legislature shall 
pass a reapportionment act, tax 
measure, appropriation or other act 
which denies urban areas a fair share 
of the electoral strength or public 
funds—or which denies them the 
authority to carry out necessary re- 
form programs. 


Senator Joseph S. Clark of Penn- 
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sylvania—and, by no coincidence, a 
former mayor of Philadelphia—goes 
a step further. “A visitor from outer 
space,” he writes, “looking at the 
structure of our Federal Govern- 
ment, would conclude that America 
is still a rural nation. ... We have a 
Department of Agriculture, which 
devotes itself to the problems of the 
farm; we have a Department of the 
Interior, which reflects the interests 
and needs of the more sparsely set- 
tled states.” The obvious need, ac- 
cording to Senator Clark: a De- 
partment of Urban Affairs in the 


President’s Cabinet to cope with the 
problems that affect not the cities 
alone, but the nation. 

It will not be an easy job. Reform 
never is. Mayor Wagner concedes 
that for the New York State Legisla- 
ture to give his city all it needs 
would unbalance the state’s econo- 
my. “We have a program ready, 
though,” the Mayor says, “a gradual 
program that we believe will bring 
to the city what it ought to have and 
—over the years—will be best for 
the state, too. All they have to do is 
ask us for it.” Wi 


LANGUAGE LESSONS 


A FRIEND FROM MEXICO CITY was very proud of her 
newly acquired proficiency in English. She was so 
proud, in fact, that when we went into a restaurant one 
evening, she asked if she might order her own dinner 
without any help from me. But it seems she wanted 
chicken and not knowing the English equivalent for 
pollo presented a problem. She pondered over the 
menu for some long moments. Finally, reaching for a 
paper napkin, she hastily drew a picture of an egg. Beam- 
ing prettily, she handed the napkin to the puzzled waiter 
and said, “Bring me mama, please.” —RON BUTLER 
THE VISITING AMERICAN and his English friend were 
driving through London when the latter mentioned that 
his windscreen needed cleaning. 

“Windshield,” the American corrected him. 

“Well, over here we call it a windscreen,” was the 
answer. 

“Then you’re wrong,” argued the American. “After 
all, we Americans invented the automobile, and we 
call this a windshield.” 

“That's all very well, old boy,” snapped the English- 
man, “but who invented the language?” 

—General Features Corp. 
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by Burton J. Rowles 
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“| married a junk addict” 


When a wife goes in for collecting trashy antiques the best 
gift to her husband is a bottomless barrel 


HE AFTERNOON our first “an- 
TV auc" sofa buckled amidships 
and sank like a teacup in a typhoon, 
I gathered myself and my newspaper 
from the wreckage and said nothing 
to my wife. It was Sunday, and we’d 
been married only three weeks. 

The evening the second sofa col- 
lapsed with three guests and their 
coffee, we’d been married two years, 
so I mentioned the breakdown cau- 
tiously, because a friend of mine 
once caught a nasty lawsuit after a 
similar incident. 

“Tell me, dear,” I appealed, 
“where do you get these antiques?” 

“A little place in the country,” 
she said. “And you ought to be 
thankful, because they don’t cost us 
a penny, if you don’t count the few 
dollars it costs us to fix them up.” 
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Drying the dishes, I remembered 
a substantial bill for “fixing up” the 
first sofa. “Fixing” charges for the 
second one had never been pre- 
sented to me, and I asked why not. 

“That isn’t settled yet,” she fumed. 
“It’s outrageous. I’m not going to 
pay that bill without an argument.” 

A few days later, I paid the bill 
without argument. The creditor was 
white-haired, kindly and competent. 
He restored fine antique furniture in 
a shop on New York’s East Side, and 
I’ll always be grateful to him for 
introducing me to the fact that I 
married a junk addict. 

“Mister, your wife dragged a 
worthless sofa frame in here, half of 
it scorched black. Springs all shot, 
padding rat-ripped and mildewed. I 
told her I could build her a new 
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sofa for a few dollars more than I’d 
charge to rebuild that junk, but no, 
she said a dollar saved was a dollar 
earned, and call her up when it was 
ready. What could I tell her—‘go 
away, lady’?” 

“No,” I said. “But what can I tell 
her?” 

The old craftsman eyed me sym- 
pathetically. 

“Save your breath, son. I see a lot 
of them in this business, and there’s 
nothing you can do about them. Just 
humor them along.” 

That was 18 years ago. I’m still 
humoring her along. 

The day she consented to show 
me the “little place in the country” 
she steered me instead to a broken- 
down joke of a house that sat pic- 
turesquely in a birch grove. She was 
already stark raving in love with it, 
and her argument was that of all the 
houses we couldn’t afford, this was 
the one we couldn’t afford the best. 
Going into debt for life, we bought 
it for a song. 

Before remodeling it, I asked an 
architect friend to glance at it and 
give me a rough idea how to start. 
Busy as he was, he came by one day. 
After stalking around the house like 
an insurance-claims man surveying 
a major disaster, he gave me his idea 
of how to start. 

“Better unload this mess while the 
dogwood is still blooming,” he said, 
before pleading another engagement 
and driving away. 

I poured my heart into the “For 
Sale” ad we ran in the papers, but 
there wasn’t another buyer at any 
price within 100 square miles. We 
had no choice but to go ahead. Our 
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third child and winter were coming 
on. Looking back on the “before” 
snapshots of that house, I realize 
that it was the largest single piece of 
junk my wife ever negotiated. 

The original “little place in the 
country” turned out to be several 
places, none little and all known fa- 
miliarly as “town dumps.” I dis- 
covered this because my curiosity 
demanded an answer to why she 
kept filling cardboard boxes with no- 
refund bottles and broken toys and 
driving away every Saturday morn- 
ing. After all, I was paying a trash 
collector to do this chore. One Satur- 
day I went along with her. She made 
eight stops before she turned our old 
coupe homeward. 

“What about the trash in the 
trunk?” I asked. 

“Oh, that,” she exclaimed inno- 
cently. “I almost forgot. I have to 
take that to the dump.” 

Now she didn’t forget at all. She 
wanted privacy, if that’s what she 
got when she handed her contribu- 
tion of trash to a dump attendant 
and strolled, enchanted, among the 
smoking mountains of debris, look- 
ing for treasure. You’d never guess 
it. She wears her copper hair in 
glory, sees the great, junky world 
through glacier-blue eyes and carries 
her trim figure as would a queen re- 
viewing her troops. 

The dump attendants wink at each 
other when she drops in. ‘They know 
she prefers to shop around without 
any salesmen looking over her shoul- 
der. They seem to sense that she 
lends an indefinable “tone” to the 
dump. It wouldn’t surprise me if 
they nominated her “Miss Munici- 
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Guests and coffee were aboard when the 
second “antique” sofa groaned and sank. 


pal Dump.” Or Mrs., to be exact. 

It took an ancient Willcox & Gibbs 
sewing machine to show me that she 
was saving me so much money I was 
going broke. It touched me deeply 
when she appeared with it—a rusty, 
grossly tortured relic she described 
as “a cultural orphan.” I imagined 
her rocking the treadle with her 
small feet, sewing a fine stitch, per- 
haps making quilts as my grand- 
mother did. The whole idea was 
so old-fashioned in appeal that I 
agreed to work on the machine eve- 
nings and week ends. 

After six months of evenings and 
week ends, $87.65 worth of custom- 
machine work and my wife’s tender 
encouragement, the old Willcox & 
Gibbs purred within its oiled gizzard. 
Its fancy iron scrollwork gleamed 
with black enamel, and we could see 
our smiling faces in the new, var- 
nished worktable. My wife sat down 
at the controls. She worked the foot 
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pedal. The needle glided silently up 
and down. She looked at me. 

“Of course, you know I hate sew- 
ing,” she said blandly. 

Two weeks later, the machine was 
a $5 pickup steal at the P.T.A. Fair, 
and I had made it pretty clear that 
there would be absolutely no more 
junk brought into our home. 

Near the hardware store one 
morning, I saw a remarkably well- 
dressed fellow poking around in a 
town waste receptacle. At closer 
range, I noted that his suit resem- 
bled one of mine—a favorite tweed 
that had been bought with hard 
dollars and had improved, like bour- 
bon, with age. 

The same day’s mail brought a 
receipt from the local Thrift Shop 
for “three suits—$9—Thank You.” 
At dinner, I praised my wife’s 
thoughtfulness (the Thrift Shop 
helps support the local hospital) and 
commented that it was a wonder 
there was enough left of the boys’ 
suits to interest anybody else. She 
was strangely silent. I mentioned in 
detail the well-dressed “prospector” 
I’d seen downtown in a tweed suit 
that looked like mine, and my wife 
spilled soup on her collar. 

“It couldn’t be possible,” I said, 
not trusting the sudden hunch that 
struck me. 

She dabbed at the soup on her 
collar. 

*““My old Welsh tweed,” I said. “It 
couldn’t be.” 

“It could be a coincidence,” my 
wife said, “because I did sell three of 
your suits to the Thrift Shop because 
the shop had some perfectly good, 
hardly-a-mark-on-them, secondhand 
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skis and skates in boys’ sizes and you 
know how silly it is to buy new skis 
and skates for the boys when they 
grow right out of them before you 
can turn your back.” 

Stunned to silence, I calculated 
the damage. Replacement cost of 
three suits was, roughly, $200. Re- 
ceived from sale of three suits: $9. 
Net loss: $191. Cost of used skis and 
skates: $13. Total expenditure: 
$213. Total receipts: $9. Total cost 
of skis and skates: $204. 

“What would you say,” I said, “if 
we get two suits back from the 
Thrift Shop, that is, if they’re still 
there, and send $100 to the hos- 
pital during their next fund drive?” 

She thought this over 
carefully. 

“That would be very 
generous,” she said, “but 
we couldn’t afford it.” 

A week later, I found 
a strange suit hanging in 
my side of the closet. It 
was a threadbare, vin- 
tage tweed that might 
have been paid for in 
pounds sterling in Dick- 
ens’ time. 

“Try on that hand- 
some tweed suit,” my 
wife trilled from the 
kitchen. “If it fits, the 
Bargain Shack is selling 
it for $10.” 

I slipped on the jacket, 
whose sleeves hid my 
trembling hands, as I 
stalked to the kitchen to 
have a few words with 
my wife about econom- 
ics, any kind of econom- 
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I confronted her in 
my “beaut suit” from 


the Bargain Shack. 


ics. She was preparing a roast, wear- 
ing a fur neckpiece that didn’t even 
flatter her apron. 

“What’s that thing around your 
neck?” I opened, ready for a scrap. 

“Isn’t it good looking?” she raved. 
“It’s sable.” She modeled it for me, 
coming close enough to brush my 
cheek with it. I saw that moth larvae 
had been strip-mining the property 
for years. 

“Where?” I asked. 

She named a murky emporium 
that specializes in castoff castoffs. 

“Three puny dollars and 50 
cents,” she said proudly. “Isn’t it 
adorable?” 

“Some discount,” I said. “I thought 
you spurned such deca- 
dent luxuries.” 

“I’ve always wanted a 
sable neckpiece,”’ she 
spitfired. 

“But you hate mink. 
And sable is even plush- 
ier than mink!” 

“You obviously don’t 
understand me, even re- 
motely,” she fired, and 
stomped out of the show- 
room with her sable’s 
back up, leaving me with 
a tweed jacket that our 
beagle soon adopted as a 
throw rug. The trousers 
came in handy one Hal- 
loween when our oldest 
son wanted to dress up as 
a monster, oversized. 

Intimate friends ask 
me how my wife got this 
way, and I can no more 
tell them how it started 
than I can predict how it 
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will end. The earliest clue I have 
comes from a woman who knew my 
wife in college. It seems the girl I 
love stuffed a gift sweater in a dor- 
mitory wastebasket one night and 
saw another girl wearing it on the 
campus next morning. My girl 
rushed up to the stranger and intro- 
duced herself, initiating a fond 
friendship that thrives to this day on 
an exchange of secondhand clothes 
and visits to factory outlets, auctions, 
barn sales, “good-as-new” shops and 
“melting pots,” where they look for 
“jaded gems,” “weary windfalls” 


and other euphemisms for junk. 
This friend’s husband is pretty 
well off, but affluence never cures a 
genuine junk addict. It may actually 
inspire her to greater feats of getting 
less than nothing for nothing, or a 
little more than nothing for cash. 


Sometimes I believe my wife 
doesn’t know she’s an addict. At a 
big social rally recently, somebody 
mentioned that his aunt was saving 
more than 5,000 empty jelly jars in 
her basement because she said they 
might come in handy someday. 

Another guest had a close friend 
who appropriates steak bones from 
her plate when she dines out. She 
tells the waiter that she wants them 
for “the dog,” but she doesn’t have 
a dog. She simply likes to eat home- 


brewed soup made with steak bones. 

On our way home from the party, 
my wife reviewed these touches of 
human behavior and added her 
comment: 

“Can you imagine people doing 
such things in this day and age?” 

The next day being Saturday, we 
dropped in at the town dump to 
scatter some odds and ends that the 
trash man “overlooked.” My wife 
spotted a wooden barrel at the peak 
of a heap, and scrambled up after 
it. After a summit inspection, she re- 
turned to me crestfallen. 

“No bottom in it,” she reported. 

On the mournful way home, I 
risked a question. 

“What would you have done with 
that barrel if the bottom had been 
sound ?” 

“That’s neither here nor there,” 
she said, closing the subject right in 
my face. 

I wanted to ask her what was here 
or there, but I’ve lived too long with 
junk addiction to pry all the way to 
the bottom of the barrel. Besides, our 
junket through life has had its pleas- 
ant bonanzas, and I wouldn’t want 
to be a bull in a junk shop. 

At times, though, I wonder—as 
the husband of any junk addict must 
soberly wonder in his thoughtful 
moods—what she sees in me. iW 
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by A. L. Todd 


Man’s 
“taboo” gland 


A frank, authoritative 
account of the 
prostate—the gland that 
is seldom discussed 

and needlessly worries 
SO many men 


N APRIL 6, 1912, a burly man ap- 
peared in the Baltimore office 

of Dr. Hugh H. Young. The visitor 
wore a huge, sparkling diamond in 
his tie, and many more diamonds on 
his vest, watch chain, cuff links and 


the head of his cane. 


Bizarre as was his appearance, 
Diamond Jim Brady had a com- 
plaint that was quite common to 
men of his age—55—and which Dr. 
Young, the urology expert at Johns 


Hopkins Hospital had seen often: 


generalized urinary infection, in- 
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flammation and obstruction of the 
prostate gland. Because Brady also 
had a heart condition, other sur- 
geons had refused to operate on his 
prostate. 

Soon after his arrival, Diamond 
Jim was overjoyed to hear Dr. 
Young state confidently that he 
could perform an operation, using 
an instrument of his own invention, 
with no external incision and with- 
out a general anesthetic. He was as 
good as his word. Brady was operat- 
ed on successfully, without pain. He 
regained his vigor and enjoyed five 
years of man-about-town existence 
before his death in 1917. 

During those five years Diamond 
Jim constantly praised the surgeon 
as “the man who saved my life,” and 
showed his appreciation by endow- 
ing Johns Hopkins Hospital to set 
up the James Buchanan Brady Uro- 
logical Institute, one of the world’s 
finest centers of urological study. In 
its entrance hall hangs a portrait of 
Diamond Jim, sparklers and all. 

Thanks partly to Brady’s endow- 
ment, urology has made astonishing 
strides. But public attitudes have 
not. Men still worry in secret over 
their prostate. Up to now, the sub- 
ject has been largely taboo. 

Charlatans, playing on the igno- 
rance and worry of thousands, have 
raked in millions peddling worthless 
“prostate cures.” The male suicide 
described cryptically in the newspa- 
per as having been “despondent 
over his health” is sometimes a man 
who panicked on learning the con- 
dition of his prostate gland, from an 
examination he postponed too long. 

The time is ripe, urologists believe, 
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for America to learn the facts about 
“the unmentionable gland.” 


1. What is the prostate gland? 


About the size and shape of a chest- 
nut and weighing an ounce, the 
prostate gland is the organ in adult 
males that produces part of the 
sticky fluid carrying the sperm cells 
and keeping them alive. 

The prostate is located behind the 
pubic bone. It encircles the urethra, 
the duct from the bladder. Its 
sponge-like center, made up of se- 
creting cells, has been compared to 
tiny clusters of grapes. 

Sheathing the secreting units of 
the prostate gland is a muscular cov- 
er. During sexual climax this cover 
contracts, expelling the fluid into the 
urethral tube. 


2. What is “prostate trouble” ? 


There are several kinds: 
—Functional disorders, most fre- 
quent among younger and middle- 
aged men, with discomfort and some- 
times disability without infection. 
—Infections, sometimes venereal, 
but more often caused by an infec- 
tion elsewhere in the body. These 
can cause trouble at any age. 
—Benign, or non-cancerous en- 
largement of the prostate, the most 
frequent complaint of men in the 
90-70 age group. 
—Prostate cancer, most often 
found in men past age 70. 


8. Does sexual activity cause pros- 
tate trouble? 


In the case of a normal, satisfying 
sex life, generally not. Frequently a 
man in the prime of life, between 20 
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and 40, comes to the urologist com- 
plaining of an abnormal discharge, 
which he fearfully mistakes for gon- 
orrhea. He may have a burning sen- 
sation, increased frequency of urina- 
tion or pains in the genitals or the 
lower back. He may even have sex- 
ual disturbances. 

The urologist finds that such pa- 
tients are often sexually maladjust- 
ed. The single man with these 
disorders may experience improve- 
ment or even cure after marriage if 
the relationship is satisfactory. 

Failure of the prostate to empty 
properly during climax lies at the 
root of these disorders. Some fluid 
remains in the prostate sacs and un- 
dergoes chemical changes, leading 
to local inflammation. 


4. How does the prostate gland 
become infected? 


The most common form of prostate 
infection used to be gonorrhea. But 
antibiotics like the sulfonamide 
drugs and penicillin usually, though 
not always, score a knockout over 
the gonorrhea germ. 

Today, infection is most often car- 
ried to the prostate through the 
blood stream, from an infection else- 
where in the body. It may be trig- 
gered by a bad cold, a confining ill- 
ness, or even by over-exertion before 
full recovery from an illness. 

If infection of the prostate be- 
comes acute, an abscess forms and 
an operation may be required. But 
the most frequent milder type, 
prostatitis, may first lead only to dull 
discomfort in the prostatic region, 
usually aggravated by sitting on a 
hard chair for long periods. ‘The pa- 
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tient with prostatitis is cautioned to 
be moderate for a while in sex, drink- 
ing and eating. But he learns pros- 
tatitis is not infectious. 


5. How can the urologist help? 


In the case of prostatitis and the 
functional disorders mentioned in 
No. 3, the patient can get relief 
through drugs and rectal massage. 
The massage treatment, which 
takes only a few minutes in a physi- 
cian’s office, is a sort of “milking” 
process which expels several drops 
of fluid. Treatments are given twice 
weekly at first, then less frequently. 
As the infection disappears, massage 
may be discontinued. Periodic re- 
checks are often necessary, however. 
At the same time that he relieves 
discomfort, the urologist checks for 
the more serious prostatic difficulties 


which can progress for years with- 
out being felt by the patient. 


6. What is enlargement of the 
prostate? 


The prostate grows beyond its nor- 
mal size in an estimated one-third of 
older men, though medicine does not 
yet know why. Retention of urine is 
often first noticed with the onset of 
cold weather. 

Sir Winston Churchill, visiting 
Washington in 1952 at 77, let the 
world know that he, at least, didn’t 
suffer from this old man’s com- 
plaint. After the statesman had sat 
through a brief joint session of Con- 
gress, a Capitol aide whispered to 
him that there was a men’s room 
close by. Churchill responded aloud 
with mock severity: “Young man, I 


may be old—but not THAT old!” 
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Urologists have found no connec- 
tion between prostate enlargement 
and venereal disease or the degree of 
sexual activity. Some small growths 
cause urinary trouble, whereas oth- 
ers the size of an orange do not. It 
all depends on the direction and na- 
ture of the growth, which may close 
swiftly on the urethra, or push up- 
ward into the bladder, or backward 
into the lower bowel. 

When an oversized prostate tight- 
ens on the urethral passage, voiding 
is often incomplete. Some urine re- 
mains in the bladder and in certain 
cases swells this organ under pres- 
sure. It may even back up into the 
twin passages to the kidneys, dilat- 
ing and enlarging them. 

Benjamin Franklin probably suf- 
fered from prostatic enlargement. 
Napoleon III of France had this 
trouble for years, and had to rush 
from the battlefield at Sedan in 
1870, when his symptoms were ag- 
gravated by horseback riding. 


7. What is the prostate operation ? 


It is either cutting away some of the 
prostate tissue to facilitate urination, 
or else removing the entire prostatic 
enlargement. 

The former is called a “closed op- 
eration,” involving no cut in the 
body wall, and is an up-to-date ver- 
sion of the transurethral resection 
which Dr. Hugh Young performed 
on Diamond Jim Brady. Young used 
a hollow, sliding cutter bar, passed 
up the urethra. The modern instru- 
ment is the resectoscope, a tiny loop 
of wire carrying a high-frequency 
current as both cutter and cauteriz- 
er. With the patient under anesthe- 
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sia, the resectoscope cuts away 
prostate tissue with a minimum of 
bleeding. The operation is speedy, 
less painful and does not require re- 
peated changes of dressings later. 
The patient is now often home in a 
week, and is soon able to resume 
his regular sexual activities. 

The “open operation” is the re- 
moval of the obstructing portion of 
the prostatic enlargement through 
an incision made in the body wall. 
The biggest problem after this sur- 
gery is restoring normal bladder 
drainage through the hollowed space 
from which prostate tissue has been 
removed. Most patients recover 
swiftly, others only after consider- 
able discomfort. 

This operation does not generally 
damage a man’s virility; and many 
men are able to resume their former 
sex life after recovering from it. 
However, it is usually performed on 
older men whose sexual activity has 
previously been curtailed through 
the normal attrition of time. 


8. After a prostate operation— 
what? 


Averell Harriman had a prostate op- 
eration while he was Governor of 
New York; he was away from his 
office for about two weeks, then 
plunged back into his work. Later he 
engaged in skiing and other outdoor 
sports and, in 1958, Harriman ran a 
vigorous race for re-election. For- 
mer Secretary of Defense Charles E. 
Wilson underwent prostate surgery, 
and he, too, lost but a short time 
from his demanding post. 

One veteran urologist says of his 
patients: ““These men usually arrive 
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in a state of great distress, either un- 
able to urinate at all or harried by 
frequent urination, sleepless nights, 
pain, etc. There is no more grateful 
group of patients than these men 
who, having submitted to the nec- 
essary surgery, are rewarded by the 
comfort, ease and relief that these 
operations provide for the majority.” 
Urology has progressed amazingly 
during our lifetime. Fifty years ago 
almost half the patients died after 
prostatic surgery; as recently as the 
mid-1930s, 20 percent did not sur- 
vive. Now the mortality rate is less 
than two percent and is still heading 
downward. Because the public has 
increased confidence in_ surgery, 
more prostatectomies are being per- 
formed than ever before. 
Transurethral resection may have 
to be repeated because new tissue 
may grow back and again impede 
urination. But this method of opera- 
tion is the one least likely to affect 
the patient’s sex life. Older men fre- 
quently report renewed vigor on re- 
covery. In fact, one Midwestern 
urologist has written of a patient’s 
return of sexual capacity after re- 
moval of the prostate at age 87. 


9. What about cancer of the pros- 
tate gland? 


Prostatic cancer, though rare below 
age 50, is one of the most common 
malignant diseases of the aging 
male. At present, only five percent of 
prostatic cancer cases are curable by 
surgery because the vast majority are 
discovered too late for safe opera- 
tion. The operation removes the 
gland and adjacent structure. 

To check the spread of prostate 
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cancer, all or part of the testicles are 
removed surgically. This may be 
done alone or in conjunction with 
hormone therapy. 

To slow the advance and lessen 
the pain of prostate cancer, the most 
effective treatment found thus far is 
female hormones in pill form. Dis- 
covered in 1941 by Dr. Charles C. 
Huggins in Chicago, hormone thera- 
py is giving many men with inoper- 
able cases of prostatic cancer five, 
six and seven years of relatively 
comfortable and active life. In the 
mid 1940s these men would have 
been lucky to survive two years. 


10. How can a best avoid 


prostate trouble? 


man 


Every man past 40 should submit to 
a yearly rectal examination. Second, 
a man should go to his doctor at the 
first sign of discomfort in the pros- 
tate region. If he is embarrassed to 
discuss his sex life with his family 
doctor, he should visit a recom- 
mended urologist. 


All men should learn more about 
their prostate gland. A good book 
for laymen is The Prostate Gland, 
by Herbert R. Kenyon, M.D.( Ran- 
dom house, New York). 


QUICK QUOTES 


WIFE TO INTERIOR DECORATOR: “Of course my husband 
wants genuine antiques, but they've got to be up-to-date 
and modern.” —Nuggets 
IN A GIFT SHOP, a mother was overheard warning her 
young daughter, “Listen dear, look hard with your eyes 


and very gentle with your hands.” —MARY W. NATION 
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by Richard G. Hubler 


CORPORATION THAT SPENDS nearly $1,000,000 
a month on a gir! for a couple of years is either 
crazy or in love. That is just what General 

Motors is spending on Frances Rose Shore, a pretty, 

42-year-old blonde with the zip of an intercontinental 

rocket. And in G.M.’s case, it’s obviously love. 

Nicknamed “Dinah” by a dise jockey who forgot 
her name, she is one of the few talents laminated into 
the structure of television. Since 1951, she has been 
the national symbo!l for Chevrolet cars; more than 
90,000,000 people identify her with this product. 

For mixing business with pleasure, Dinah is re- 
putedly paid $20,000 a week—a figure she refuses to 
confirm. “‘I don’t get quite that much,” she says, “‘and 
anyway, I don’t get it in straight salary.” Not that 
Dinah would be in financial danger if her contract 
were canceled tomorrow. She is married to Western 
movie and TV star George Montgomery, who earns 
about $350,000 annually. Between them, their income 
is about $1,000,000 a year before taxes. 

The wonder of Dinah Shore is that her vast TV 
audience has adopted her as one of the family. Once, 
when she sang a sexy song called Whatever Lola 
Wants, Lola Gets, she received nearly 30,000 letters 
telling her to get back on the sweet side. Such a tide 
of mail is believable only when one realizes that sur- 
veys have shown that 42.5 percent of all the audience 
available on Sunday nights is usually watching her 
one-hour show—and that 87.3 percent of all TV set 
owners know which company hires her. 

“Her big talent,’’ George Montgomery says, seek- 
ing to explain Dinah’s uncanny sponsor identifica- 


ses 


tion, “is in doing for others what she would want 
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them to do for her. If she works with 
someone, she doesn’t work to show 
off Dinah Shore. She puts out in the 
style of her guest.” This same ap- 
proach applied to a sponsor is the 
most useful talent a TV star can 
possess. As far as her audience is con- 
cerned, Montgomery adds: “Dinah 
projects just what she is—a simple, 
good woman.” 

Stylistically, Dinah is an intimate 
performer. Her TV show is much 
like a party in her own parlor. It is 
carefully planned, rehearsed, and 
expertly performed—but room 1s al- 
ways left for pleasant spontaneity. 
One ad-lib has become famous. On 
her first show, time was running out 
and the director hissed: “Get out of 
there! Throw ’em a kiss or some- 
thing!” Dinah blew a big kiss at the 
camera and scampered off stage. 
When she omitted the gesture the 
next week, an avalanche of letters 
“demanded to know why. The fare- 
well kiss is now her trade-mark. 


OMPARING SOME of Dinah’s first 

gawky, shy IV _ performances 
with her current, sophisticated 
shows, it soon becomes apparent that 
she is not the same performer she 
was in 1951. “Dinah has a tremen- 
dous capacity for growing,” says one 
of her friends. “‘She’s interested in 
everything.” Dinah is an expert pho- 
tographer, a talented cook and a 
shrewd buyer of modern art, espe- 
cially Chagall and Utrillo. 

On one occasion, to indicate the 
pregnancy of a T'V guest, Nanette 
Fabray, Dinah took out a ball of 
wool and began to knit expertly. 
Sighing, Nanette asked: “Wouldn’t 
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you just know she could do it?” 

Another reason for Dinah’s suc- 
cess is her disposition. She radiates 
optimism in an age that tends toward 
pessimism. “You look so happy all 
the time,” a co-worker once com- 
plained to her. “Why shouldn’t I?” 
she replied. “I have a husband, two 
children, a cast-iron stomach, and I 
love my work.” Her boast about her 
digestion is warranted—she has been 
clocked eating pizza at four every 
morning for a week. 

On her shows, Dinah has the final 
word on questions of taste and tal- 
ent. She is not always right and has 
a thin skin about criticism, but lis- 
tens to it. Her press agent disparaged 
one show, then rushed off with an 
ulcer attack, feeling he would be 
fired. Instead, Dinah asked him to 
sit in on future show critiques. 

She sometimes alarms her spon- 
sors by her procrastination, especial- 
ly on trips. She never appears more 
than minutes before the deadline. 
Once she dashed into the airport 90 
seconds before take-off, trailing 22 
suitcases. “But being Dinah,” com- 
ments one of her intimates, “she 
probably could have spread her arms 
and taken off by herself.” 

Dinah’s attachment to television 
is one of the great romances of 
show business. She has virtually 
abandoned all other forms of enter- 
tainment. Even her records are now 
a by-product, although her agents 
credit her with selling 30,000,000 
discs. She has had 19 smash hits, six 
going over the 1,000,000 mark. Her 
version of Buttons and Bows has sold 
over 2,000,000 records. 


The movies weren’t kind to Dinah 
> 
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and she has made none since 1951. 
Her first film was Thank Your Lucky 
Stars (1942), in which she wore a 
blonde pompadour for the first time 
(her hair is actually auburn) and 
had a space between her front teeth 
closed by technicians. She followed 
this with Up In Arms, Belle Of The 
Yukon, Follow The Boys, Till The 
Clouds Roll By and a monumental 
flop called Aaron Slick From Punkin 
Crick. Except for singing off-screen 
in Walt Disney’s Make Mine Music 
and Bongo, this ended her movie Cca- 
reer. “All I ever did,” she muses, 
“was to misunderstand the boy while 
singing soulfully to the moon.” 

On TV, Dinah gets the chance 
to exhibit her versatility. She has 
danced with Ray Bolger and Donald 
©’Connor; sung with Frank Sinatra, 
Dean Martin, Dorothy Kirsten, 


Ethel Merman and Mahalia Jack- 
son; fed straight lines to Sid Caesar, 
Jimmy Durante and Danny Thomas; 
and played in a sketch opposite 
Douglas Fairbanks, Jr. It is claimed 
that her first duet with Sinatra was 
seen and heard by 58,000,000 view- 
ers, reportedly one of the largest au- 
diences ever to watch any TV show. 

“T love to make people feel good,” 
Dinah says. “An audience makes me 
come alive. ’m sentimental about 
people.” This sentimentality extends 
to most areas in her life. She has the 
same husband after almost 16 years, 
the same attorney, and, for 19 years, 
even the same accompanist— licker 
Freeman. She has worked for only 
one network (NBC) and still has 
her first formal gown which she wore 
to a high school dance. 

A perfectionist, Dinah tries to do 
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singlehandedly. 


as much as she can 
“It isn’t that she doesn’t trust anv- 
one else to do things.” sighs a friend, 
“it’s just that she ltkes doing every- 


thing.” This includes personally an- 
swering a large portion of her fan 
letters. She sits down and dictates by 
the hour, then corrects and signs the 
final letters. Her relationship with 
her fans is almost painfully personal. 


“I passed by your house the other 


day,” one fan wrote, “and I think 
you should know there was a Cadil- 
lac in the driveway.” When Dinah 
forgot to sing an Irish song for St. 
Patrick’s Day, 1959, a man to whom 
she had been writing for years sent 
back her letters and photographs in 
a fit of Celtic resentment. 

Beneath her bubbly exterior, Dinah 
is a solid professional. Once, when 
she sang for President Truman in 
1947, he requested a song she did 
not know—Managua. Nicaragua. 
She faked all the lyrics. She even 
faked 23 minutes of one show as a 
pseudo-member of the McGuire Sis- 
ters when one of the singing trio took 
sick just before the program. 

Frances Rose Shore was born in 
the picturesque Tennessee town of 
Winchester on March 1, 1917, but 
her family moved to Nashville when 
she was three. Her father became a 
department store owner and later 
established a small chain in five 
towns. Even as a child, she showed 
a flair for singing, but always as a 
soloist—‘‘maybe because no one else 
wanted to sing with me,” she laughs. 
To this day she finds it hard to 
double in harmony because of her 
habit of carrying the melody. Her 
parents sent her to a voice teacher, 
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John A. Lewis, who farmed her out 
to the choir ef a local Presbyterian 
church. “I was singing the lead 
when suddenly my voice changed,” 
recalls Dinah. “I started as a soprano 
and wound up an alto.” 

When she was 14, during the De- 
pression, she coaxed the owner of 
a Nashville night club into hiring her 
for $10 a performance. Bouncing on 
stage to sing in her sister Bessie’s best 
party dress, plus lipstick and rouge. 
she heard gasps from the audience. 
When the lights went up, she discov- 
ered her parents and sister at a ring- 
side table. 

Dinah went on to Vanderbilt Uni- 
versity in 1934, majoring in sociol- 
ogy. “That was my people instinct 
coming out,” she explains. She fully 
expected to become a social worker 
but Lewis, her old voice teacher, got 
her an audition at WSM, a Nash- 
ville radio station. When she was 
signed for a two-year series of 15- 
minute singing shows at $2.50 a 
broadcast, she took a dignified pro- 
fessional name: Fannye Rose Shore. 

Between her junior and senior 
years at Vanderbilt, Dinah took a 
“working vacation” in New York 
City, hanging around studios and 
agents’ offices. One day she audi- 
tioned for radio station WNEW, 
singing her favorite rendition of 
Dinah. To her delight, she was 
signed for a two-week stint and soon 
became known as “that Dinah girl.”’ 
The following year, she returned to 
New York—-selling her prized photo- 
graphic equipment for $300 to f- 
nance the trip. But Tommy Dorsey 
turned her down as a vocalist for his 
band, and so did Benny Goodman. 
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Undeterred, she made a record- 
ing as “Dinah Shore” with Xavier 
Cugat’s orchestra and worked on 
one program with the late Ben 
Bernie. Then came recording con- 
tracts with RCA and with NBC as a 
“sustaining artist.” (Today she re- 
cords for Capitol Records. ) 

The next few years saw two turn- 
ing points in her life: one was her 
two-months stay with the Chamber 
Music Society of Lower Basin Street 
—a hot-lick group with whom she 
made a record album; and the other, 
in 1940, being hired by Eddie Can- 
tor (who had previously “discov- 
ered” a singer named Deanna 
Durbin). She also made her first hit 
record, Yes, My Darling Daughter, 
which, it is reported, sold about 
1,000,000 copies. 

“Its success,” says Dinah, “made 
me relax a little. Not inside but out- 
side. I stopped trying to be so frantic 
in front. I found out it was more im- 
portant to sing to a lot of people and 
make them feel good than to get the 
same feeling myself.” 

When Cantor shifted his program 
from New York City to Hollywood, 
Dinah went along. It was there she 
met George Montgomery, who was 
then in the Army. “I saw him, I 
wanted him, I despaired of him,” 
Dinah says, “but I finally married 
him”’—on December 5, 1945. 

“Before I met George,” she says 
thoughtfully, “my life was an ome- 
let: everything was mixed up from 
day to day; nothing was planned. I 
used to go around in sloppy sweaters, 
droopy skirts and scuffed shoes, But 
after I was married—and the chil- 
dren arrived—I began to see that | 
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couldn’t live from one second to the 
next and be happy.” 

Today, she has her energy under 
control. “It’s a matter of knowing 
when to save and when to spend it,” 
she claims. “George taught me that. 
I’d been burning myself out with all 
those activities: I really 
think I’d have been finished in a 
year or two, if I hadn’t had enough 
sense to hook George.” 

While Montgomery was in the 
Army, Dinah sang her way from 
Aachen, Germany, to Tokyo, Japan, 
and did more than 300 broadcasts 
for the Armed Forces Radio Service 

prompting Bob Hope to wise- 
crack: “Benzedrine takes Dinah 
Shore to stay awake.” In January, 
1951, the Gallup Poll named her as 
the nation’s favorite female vocalist, 
and the following fall, she launched 
her fabulously successful television 


senseless 


show, which has since won every 
major award in the TV business— 


from the Peabody and Sylvania 
awards to the “Emmys” of the Acad- 
emy of Television Arts and Sciences. 

“To me, it’s the mood that’s im- 


> 


portant,” says Dinah, analyzing her 
TV formula. “Getting a perfect tone 
is not nearly as importanit as giving 
the melody a lilt and delivering the 
lyrics right.” She thinks that her suc- 
cess is largely a matter of getting past 
“the moment of audience decision” 
—that split second when thousands 
of families decide whether or not to 
switch her off. 

She considers her career in TV as 
an extension of her private life. Her 
daughter, Melissa Ann—*Missy”- 
was born on January 4, 1948, and 
six years later, came a son, John 
David. In addition, Dinah and 
George combined to form a tennis 
mixed-doubles team that once held 
the unofficial championship of Bev- 
erly Hills and Palm Springs. 

‘Sometimes I have to spend some 
time alone, just thinking and resting, 
to build up my batteries,” Dinah 
says. “But George and I understand 
each other. Our children, our home 
and ourselves come first. When I go 
on the air, it’s as if the walls of our 
house have expanded and we just 
welcome everyone.” Wi 
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With the ladies 


WO YOUNG MATRONS were discussing the number of women who 
seem to find older men attractive. 

One of the women commented, “My grandfather was a perfect ex- 
ample of that. Women were crazy about him.” 

“Is that so,” said the second, “and how did your grandfather feel 
about it—did he enjoy their attentions?” 

“Well, not at first,” was the reply, “but after a while it went to his 
head and he began to cut notches on his cane, one for every conquest. 
But I’m sorry to say that’s what killed him.” 

“How do you mean, that’s what killed him?” her friend asked. 

“You see,” was the reply, “he made the mistake of leaning on his 
199 


cane one day ; —GEORGE LONDON 


N THE MARKET for a new home and a taste of country living, a mid- 
dle-aged woman was shown an old farmhouse. After listening 
carefully to the real-estate agent’s spiel she said, “You're right. I 
could do a lot with this house.” 
Then she added hesitantly, “On the other hand, I said the same 
thing the first time I looked at my husband.” —DR. L. BINDER 


ESIROUS OF BRINGING a divorce action against her husband, a 

woman consulted an attorney. She related a harrowing tale of 

the ill-treatment she had received at his hands. So impressive was her 

recital that the lawyer, for a moment, was startled out of his usual pro- 

fessional composure. “From what you say this man must be a brute of 
the worst type!”’ he exclaimed. | 

The woman arose, and with severe dignity, announced: “Well! 

I shall most certainly consult another lawyer. I came here to get 

advice as to a divorce, not to hear my husband abused!”’ —sovce rawoaut 


HATTING WITH HER UNCLE, a teenager mentioned that one of her 
friends had received a friendship ring from a boy and that an- 
other friend had just received an engagement ring. 
“Tell me,” said her uncle, “what is the difference between a friend- 
ship ring and an engagement ring?” 
“Well, you see,” replied the young lady candidly, “once you're en- 
gaged, the friendship is over.” —Wall Street Journal 
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A boy 
and his bayou 


Dragging for crayfish 

in a backyard stream (left), 
12-year-old Claude Billot 

lives like Huck Finn in the heart 
of backwater Louisiana. 


His home stands just 150 feet 
from the banks of 


historic Bayou Barataria, in the 
tangled delta country 

south of New Orleans. A hardy 
lad, Claude requires few 
artificial comforts. He makes 

do with hunting, fishing — 

and the adventurous dreams of a 
boy growing up amid 

the secret bayous from which 
the notorious Jean Lafitte 

once launched his pirate raids. 


Text by Richard Kaplan 
Photographs by Robert Simmons 








Claude dives for clams during family outing to nearby Lake Salvador. 


Claude has lived among the bayous all his life. Today his parents 
own a $3,000, five-room house on an acre outside Barataria 
(population 746). His father is of French-Spanish descent; his 
mother of French-Indian. Claude, who eats little meat, keeps 
the family’s freezer filled with game and sea food—most of 
which he shoots or catches. He is completely realistic about 
game animals. “I love them,” he says, “but we have to eat.” 


Sloshing across rain-flooded yard (right), Claude rescues pet duck. 


» 


He also keeps kittens, chickens, and he has been promised a horse. 
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Boat-loving boy spends most of his day on 
the water. Above, he glides by old 
Lafitte cemetery in his low-slung, $45 pirogue. 
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Barefoot, he hunts in swamp. 
He was once bitten in leg by 


snake, lanced wound with knife. 














' 
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In homemade cape, he acts in skit at St. Paul’s Roman Catholic Church, 


A seventh-grader at Lafitte Barataria School, Claude is just a 
C-plus student. But he avidly reads books about boats, the 
school librarian tipping him off whenever a new one arrives. 
Eager to be a boat captain like his father, he earns 25 cents an 
hour working in his uncle David Billot’s boat-building shop and 
practices on a battery-operated Morse code device he built him- 
self. But for a would-be seafaring man, Claude’s horizons are 
still limited. Though New Orleans is only ten miles away, he has 
been there only once—to the midway at Pontchartrain Beach. 
“It was nothing,” Claude shrugs. “My bayou is lots better.” 


(Left) Gulping soda, Claude buys U.S. flag for boat at Fleming Canal 
general store. To get there, he must paddle five miles down bayou. 














Claude has been to the movies only a few times. 
He finds glamor enough in playing 
pirate with friends on lonely bayou isle where Lafitte 


and his buccaneers once lurked. \}i¥ 
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truly astonishing 
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than most men 
have secret lives, 
and who is 

0) ge)ey-1e) hare 

at large, 


creating others 


by Robert Crichton 


N THE VERY COLD MORNING of February 

14, 1956, Detective Troopers Millard 

Nickerson and James Milligan of the Maine 

State Police boarded a Coast Guard cutter 

bound for North Haven Island out in Penob- 

scot Bay. On North Haven they were for- 
tunate in finding the island’s only taxi. 

“Got some good teachers up to school this 
year, I hear,” Nickerson said to the driver, 
nudging his companion. 

“Got a good crop,” the driver said after a 
pause that was long, even by Maine stand- 
ards. “Got this Martin Godgart. Come on 
the island out of the blue. Got all the kids in 
the Sea Scouts, teaches at the Baptist Sunday 
School, and played Santa Claus to all the 
poor kids. We got plenty of those, you know.” 

The driver swung the car into the drive 
leading to the school, a large, somber, shin- 
gled affair. The detectives were upset to find 
that Godgart wasn’t there. As they turned to 
go back to the taxi and plan what to do next, 
an old, mud-spattered Chevrolet spun into 
the school parking area. Before the car had 
come to a full stop, the door flew open, and 
a massive, powerful-looking man with a crew 
cut climbed from behind the wheel and start- 
ed up the slope toward them, his arms swing- 
ing. His gait, combined with his bulk, gave 
him the appearance of a graceful bear. 

“I have a feeling I can be of help to you 
two men,” he said softly. ““What took you so 
long to get here?” 

Nickerson produced a paper, a warrant for 
Godgart’s arrest. “You are Martin God- 
gart?” he asked, checking against a small 
notebook. 

“In a manner of speaking, yes,” the big 
man answered. 

“Your real name is Ferdinand Waldo 
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correct “ 


Demara, Jr., 1s that 
“Sometimes it’s hard to say what 
mv name is.” 
“Alas Martin 
man nodded yes. 
“Alias Dr. Robert Linton 
French?” Another nod of yes. 
“Alias Dr. Cecil Boyce Hamann ?” 
“You people have been doing 
homework. Yes, | him 


Godgart?” The 


Vou! Was 
too.” 

“Alias Ben W. Jones, assistant 
warden of the Huntsville Prison in 
Texas?” 

“I’m not ashamed of that one.” 

“Alias Dr. Joseph Cyr, surgeon 
lieutenant in the Royal Canadian 
Navy?” 

“One of my very best,” the pris- 
He saw that Nickerson 


oner said. 


was closing his notebook. “Go ahead. 


vo ahead. You’ve missed some.” 

“IT think we’ve got enough to es- 
tablish the Nickerson said 
with obvious irony. They started 
back De- 
mara hung behind. 

“IT don’t back. [I’m 
clean in there and I want to keep it 
that way, please.” 

The ride back to the harbor was 
stiffly silent. The big man stared 
morosely, tapping the window, then 
smacked the fist of one hand into the 
palm of the other. “Oh, God, I had 
so much work to do here,” he said. 

When they were several miles out 
to sea, Demara asked permission to 
go on deck and take a last look at the 
island. 

“Do you know a play called The 
Playboy of the Western World?” he 
asked. 

One of the detectives said he did. 
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$9 
case. 
toward the schoolhouse. 


want to go 


‘There’s one of the saddest lines 
in all the world in there,” Demara 
said. “I’ve lost my only Haven in the 
western world.” 


RED W. DEMARA, the great impos- 
F ior. was tried in Augusta, Maine, 
for “cheating by false premises,” 
found guilty and, as happens with 
almost every institution he has de- 
frauded, in order to save themselves 
embarrassment, the North Haven 
School didn’t choose to press 
charges. While Demara was in pris- 
on, a delegation of people came over 
to the mainland to plead in his de- 
fense and ask him to return to North 
Haven with all forgiven and a fresh 
start promised. He refused. “I 
wouldn’t want my children to be 
taught by a known impostor. It’s all 
right if they don’t know, of course.” 

Demara was put on probation in 
Maine, and then set free when he 
let it be known that he planned to 
leave the state. 

As almost always, Demara went 
home again. 


Childhood of an impostor 


Home for the great impostor is the 
dreary, textile-mill town of Law- 
rence, Massachusetts. The roots of 
his incredible career can be traced 
here to his childhood and family. 

Our hero born Ferdinand 
Waldo Demara on December 12. 
1921. Ever since the birth of his first 
child, Elaine, Ferdinand Waldo De- 
mara, Sr., had been hungry for an 
heir. For several days the greats of 
Lawrence, what there were of them. 
streamed through the big Victorian 
Demara house on Jackson Street, 


Was 
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clucking with admiration at the boy. 

His early childhood was like that 
—all warmth and love and riches. 
But from his first year in school 
young Fred felt different and out of 
place. His family was the only one 
he knew that didn’t work directly 
for the mills. His father and a part- 
ner owned a number of local motion- 
picture theaters. Many of the chil- 
dren in school were very poor and 
Fred’s clothes never looked like their 
clothes. He was larger than any of 
the children his age and his hair was 
long, dark and possessed a luxurious 
sheen. His eyebrows were dark and 
long as were his lashes, and his eyes 
were a startling, striking blue. 

Fred was a lonely boy because the 
others left him alone, but he was the 
kind of boy who could entertain him- 
self for endless hours at a time. He 


had two rules. He didn’t like games 
of physical violence and when he 
played he wanted to be leader or he 
didn’t want to play. He was im- 
mensely strong. He was given to un- 
explained, wild rages in which he 


would hold his breath until he 
turned almost dark purple; and he 
was capable of smashing things. He 
frightened the others in school. 
The rich, warm, all-embracing 
sweet solemnity of the Catholic 
Church and its rituals was a cloak 
which shielded Fred from outside 
shocks. He began spending a great 
deal of his time in the church sac- 
risty. The pictures of him at the 
time show him to possess a fine, 
white, beatific quality. He was deli- 
cate for all his great size, and his 
enormous eyes, especially when seen 
against the black cloth of an acolyte’s 
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habit, were an impressive sight. 
Everyone had to admit that of all the 
boys in the school, the Demara boy 
was the one who most seemed to 
have a genuine vocation for the 
priesthood, and who showed the 
greatest promise. 

Late one afternoon early in au- 
tumn, Fred was coming across the 
lawn when he saw his sister, Elaine, 
leaning against a pillar on the porch. 

“Mama and Papa are waiting for 
you,” she said. There was something 
about the tone of her voice which 
caused him to feel frightened. In- 
side the house it was still and silent 
and Mrs. Larch, the housekeeper, 
had forgotten to turn on the lights. 
In his parents’ dressing room, his 
mother sat next to the window, like 
Elaine downstairs, bathed in the 
sun’s last rays. She had been crying. 

“How can I tell you this?” his 
father asked. 

“Just tell him the truth,” his 
mother said. “‘He’s a big boy now. 
He’s 11 years old.” 

“Now try and follow this,” his 
father said in a weak voice. “‘Noth- 
ing in this house belongs to us any 
more. Someone is going to come and 
take it away.” 

“We're going to have to move 
away, son,” his mother said. “You 
see, Daddy has lost all his money.” 

“But why do we have to move 
away?” the son suddenly blurted 
out. “This is our home. You don’t 
need money to live in your home be- 
cause it’s your home.” He knew he 
was lying to himself but he wanted 
to say it and hoped someone would 
agree that he was right. 

On Saturday morning the moving 
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van came and a man from the bank 
told them what they could take and 
what they must leave. Young Fred 
sat in the front seat of their big tour- 
ing Pierce-Arrow, watching the rain 
wash down the celluloid windows. 
The car followed the great clumsy 
van, down into town, past the hulks 
of the silent, empty mills, around 
through the rows of dormitories and 
then back out and up Andover Street 
to their new home, an old carriage 
house on the outskirts of Lawrence. 

Instead of bringing young Fred 
closer to the other boys in school, 
his family’s new-found poverty only 
separated him more. As a poor boy 
he was poor in a wrong way and the 
others knew it and resented it. Fur- 
thermore, the longer he stayed away 
from Jackson Street, the more he 
turned away from the Church. 

That winter something happened 
that was to change the course of his 
life. His father, who was deeply 
worried about his son’s loss of re- 
ligion, finally persuaded the boy to 
spend a week end with a cousin of 
the family, a Father Desmarais (the 
Demara branch had Anglicized the 
spelling), pastor of a parish in the 
heavily French-Canadian city of 
Woonsocket, Rhode Island. 

Fred took an immediate and mu- 
tually-shared liking for Father Des- 
marais, a tolerant, gentle but firm 
man. In front of Father Desmarais 
it suddenly seemed ridiculous not to 
believe in God. One day they went 
for a drive and along the way they 
passed a monastery of Trappist 
monks, a branch of the Cistercians, 
called Our Lady of the Valley. 

“Of all the places in the world, 
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this is where I would most like to 
be,” Father Desmarais said. The 
boy did not forget it. 

Several weeks after Fred’s return 
home, his sister Elaine died. She had 
been shopping and had slipped on a 
patch of ice. When she came home 
she complained of a headache that 
aspirin wouldn’t cure, but she went 
ahead making dinner. After a little 
while, she lay down to take a nap 
and she never got up. 

A depression settled over the house 
that wasn’t lifted for months and 
the boy could hardly stand it. The 
things he had grown accustomed to 
suddenly looked shabby and dingy 
and sad. Just a little less than a 
month later, Fred started down the 
long slope to school, but he never 
got there. He sold his bicycle for $8 
and took the train to Boston and 
Providence and finally a bus to Our 
Lady of the Valley monastery at Val- 
ley Falls, Rhode Island. He pulled 
the bell cord hanging by the gate. 

“T was told you never turned any- 
one away. I have come to join you,” 
Demara said. 


Two mules in a monastery 


As the Trappists warn, no religious 
order in America demands more of 
its adherents. No order has stricter 
fasts, more complete rules on silence 
or requires harder labor. The Cis- 
tercians of Strict Observance never 
touch meat or eggs or fish. Although 
they produce some of the world’s 
finest cheeses, it is a rare and festive 
occasion when they are allowed to 
touch any. A glass of milk is a su- 
preme luxury. 

The Trappist arises at 2 a.M., at 
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which time he begins his day with 
spiritual contemplation and wor- 
ship of God. At 5:30, he receives a 
breakfast of hard bread and crackers 
and a hot drink, after which long 
physical labor begins. At 11:30, the 
main meal of the day is served. After 
an afternoon of hard physical work 
and mental study, a third scanty meal 
is served. But most important, all of 
this discipline is endured in abso- 
lute silence. The need to talk for 
many men becomes a far greater ob- 
session than food or privacy or sleep. 

Although Demara was eventually 
accorded the hooded robes and habit 
of the order and given the name 
Frater Mary Jerome, there was some 
skepticism among the other monks. 
He didn’t seem to be as contempla- 
tive as he should have been, but ap- 
peared, in fact, to be having the time 
of his life. 

Demara was put in charge of two 
big, half-trained mules. Typical of 
monastic humor at its best, one was 
named Lucifer and the other Luther, 
for both were bad actors. There are 
rare times when a contemplative is 
permitted to talk and one of them 
is when it is essential in carrying out 
duties. It is well-known that you 
can’t handle balky mules by sign lan- 
guage. The deep, sweet silence of the 
fields was continuously shattered by 
the roaring, joyous shouts of “Come 
on, Lucifer. Step lively there, boy. 
Gee, there, gee, boy,” and other such 
vital talk. 

After two years at Valley Falls, 
far longer than anyone ever expected 
the young man to last, the abbot and 
novice master had an earnest talk 
about their youngest novice and 
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came to the agreement that, as fond 
of him as they were, he was simply 
not cut out for the silent life. 

If there is one good thing about 
having no possessions in a monastery, 
it is that leaving poses no problem. 
Toward midnight, Demara went out 
across the quadrangle to the stable 
whose doors opened out into the 
back fields. 

“Hey, boy, ho, boy.” He led the 
beasts to the edge of the fields and 
there, with the stout handle of a 
cant hook, he whaled, as he puts it, 
“holy hell’ out of the mules, then 
let out an ear-splitting whoop the 
likes of which have probably never 
been heard inside a Cistercian mon- 
astery before or since. 


‘Demara on the double 


In the spring of 1941, Demara went 
into a recruiting booth in Boston 
and enlisted in the U.S. Army. 

Army life was not for him. He was 
ashamed of his ignorance about such 
things as sex. To hide his ignorance, 
he avoided all bull sessions dealing 
with such subjects, with the result 
that he got the reputation for being 
a “saint” which he deplored. When 
he was shipped out of Camp Devens 
for basic training at Keesler Air 
Force Base in Biloxi, Mississippi, he 
determined, with this fresh chance, 
to become a “real wise guy.” It is to 
his credit as a character manipulator 
that he succeeded beyond even his 
expectations. It is his boast that he 
never actually pulled one full day of 
duty in the Army. 

Demara decided to leave the Army 
—as a deserter. While thumbing a 
ride to St. Louis, he heard the news 
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about Pearl Harbor and had a feel- 
ing he had to get home to Lawrence. 
He arrived there two days before 
Christmas and a week after the last 
military policeman had made a 
search of the house. 

It was not a happy Christmas. His 
father, an ardent patriot, as is De- 
mara, could not bring himself to 
speak to his son. 

‘“There’s only one answer, son,” 
his father finally said. “You’ve got 
to go back and face the music and 
take your medicine like a man. You'll 
get out from behind bars soon 
enough, believe me, and then you'll 
have a clean slate.” 

“All right, Dad,” he said one 
morning, “I’m ready now. I’m going 
down to Boston and turn myself in.” 

With the freshness that character- 
izes much of his thinking, however, 
Demara, on the way down, decided 
that he could do himself and his 
country a lot more good by fulfilling 
his patriotic duties outside of jail. 
Under the name of Fred W. Demara 
he enlisted in the Navy. 


Demara gets his diplomas 


War or no war, he hated the Navy. 
.After eight miserable weeks in boot 
camp he was assigned to the USS 
Ellis, a destroyer operating on the 
North Atlantic run. He began a mas- 
sive Campaign to get himself ac- 
cepted to Hospital School and his 
letters were so frequent, urgent and 
annoying that he actually succeeded. 
He liked medicine at once. In the 
school he studied hard and did well. 
After graduating from the basic 
course Demara applied for ad- 
vanced training. His request was 
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turned down flat. The reason given 
was that he did not have a proper or 
adequate educational background. 

The rejection stunned him. He 
was sitting in a servicemen’s club 
musing on his low estate when a 
sailor next to him left his seat. On 
it lay a booklet—a catalogue from 
Iowa State College of Agriculture 
and Mechanics at Ames, Iowa. De- 
mara began flipping idly through it 
when it occurred to him that ev- 
eryone in that booklet had what he 
needed. Some of the people had 
whole little clusters of academic hon- 
ors stringing along behind their 
names like glittering jewels. 

“T hadn’t had much experience in 
life, but I knew that those little let- 
ters automatically gave those peo- 
ple prestige and positions of au- 
thority,” Demara explains. “As a 
patriotic gesture, I felt I had better 
steal some academic credits.” 

The very first thing he figured was 
that he would need some official sta- 
tionery. This he stole from Captain 
T. D. Canfield, who was in com- 
mand of his base. Then, from the 
Iowa State College catalogue he 
picked the name of a man who pos- 
sessed reasonable credentials and 
who also was on leave to the Navy. 
On the captain’s stolen stationery he 
wrote to the college registrar re- 
questing a transcript of the man’s 
grades. For the captain’s address he 
used that of a gas station where he 
had paid $1 for the privilege of using 
it as a mail drop and pickup. 

A set of transcripts arrived a few 
days later. Demara went to work 
doctoring his papers. He had tried 


erasing and using ink remover and 
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found them to be useless. He typed 
his name and other relevant infor- 
mation on plain white paper and 
then cut them out in thin strips and 
pasted these on top of the real in- 
formation. As an example: where 
it said Place of birth—Waterloo, 
Iowa, Demara pasted over Law- 
rence, Massachusetts. At the bottom 
of the document he pasted an ofh- 
cial-looking seal bought in a dime 
store and under it he wrote: Certi- 
fied copy. Original records must be 
held. To this he added the signature 
of the Iowa State registrar which he 
had cut off the bottom of the an- 
swering letter accompanying the 
transcripts. He photostated the bun- 
dle of documents and then deposited 
it and covering letters with the 
board of officers in Norfolk. 

During the wait for his commis- 
sion, he used the time to perfect his 
crude forgery techniques and to col- 
lect the credentials of a whole host of 
people. He sent away for various col- 
lege catalogues and went to work 
with enthusiasm. 

A choice project became one Dr. 
Robert Linton French, who was a 
graduate of Michigan, where he had 
also earned his master’s degree, was 
a Ph.D. from Stanford and had been 
a Research Fellow at Yale. 

“Why did I choose French?” he 
once asked. “For one thing, I liked 
the name. It is French and yet, odd- 
ly, unmistakably English and I felt 
it suited me. Besides, I have always 
been willing to bask in the glory of 
a Ph. D.” 

Also during this time Demara got 
leave and went home to Lawrence, 
where one afternoon he walked 
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brazenly into the parish rectory of- 
fice and picked up every kind of 
stationery and document he could. 
He got baptismal and confirmation 
certificates and wedding papers; and 
on these he imprinted the parish seal. 

On his way back to Norfolk he 
stayed over in Boston, presented 
himself at Cardinal O’Connell’s resi- 
dence as Dr. Robert Linton French 
and filched several pages of the car- 
dinal’s red stationery, although he 
couldn’t get a single envelope. 

At Norfolk, an officer said at a 
first hearing: “After routine security 
check-outs I think we’ll be happy to 
give you a commission. A splendid 
background.” 

Splendid, indeed, Demara thought. 
He had far overplayed his hand. He 
waited for the covering darkness of 
evening and then went out along the 
Navy docks. There, at the end of a 
pier, he left a set of Navy clothes and 
a hat with his name printed in it and 
a note which went: “I have made a 
fool of myself. This is the only way 
out. Forgive me. F. W. Demara.” 

Then he started out of Norfolk, 
thumbing westward by night, with a 
whole fresh life ahead. For Demara 
was dead. He was now Dr. Robert 
Linton French, doctor of psychology 
and de-commissioned officer in the 
U.S. Navy, at anyone’s service. 


The pious philosopher 


An old, unrequited love returned to 
burn in his bosom. Almost irresistibly 
Demara found his path leading back 
to Gethsemani, a Trappist monas- 
tery in Kentucky where he had once 
spent a week. He presented himself 
at the portal as Dr. Robert L. 
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French, a man who had ex- 
perienced the futility of war 
and who desired to become a 
contemplative. He was taken 
directly to the abbot, the 
Right Reverend Frederick 
Dunne, who was impressed 
by the convert’s background 
and sincerity. Until “French” 
could be baptized he was 
confined to Visitors’ Quar- 
ters, but when that was done 
he was allowed to enter the 
novitiate. 

When the Trappists are at 
services each brother has in 
front of him a huge song- 
book in which, in elaborate 
script, is all of the Gregorian 
plain song that makes up the 
Divine Office of the day. It 
takes some men years to learn 
the contents of their book. 
The sign of a rookie is his 
need for a light behind him. The old 
hands sit in darkness. After several 
weeks, Demara one evening reached 
up and switched off his light. The 
old monks, into whose eyes his light 
had shone, were thankful. They also 
were amazed that he could master 
the ritual so quickly. 

The first corrosion in Demara’s 
spiritual armor was created by hun- 
ger. The sight of a horse munching 
grass disturbed him and the sight of 
a finch eating pumpkin seeds filled 
him with envious rage. He began 
dreaming about food at night and, 
finally, filching it by day. 

Late in his first autumn, Demara 
was assigned to work in the vine- 
yards with another brother who 
turned out to have as little will pow- 
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Demara wolfed grapes secretly, but juice 
stained his habit—a purple badge of shame. 


er as he. They recognized each other 
with that sure instinct that one con 
man working in an area recognizes 
another con man. By the end of 
their first day, the two not only were 
talking breathlessly while mulching 
the roots of the vines, they were eat- 
ing the grapes as well. 

It was almost inevitable, since the 
grapes had to be eaten while crouch- 
ing over, that some of the juice 
would dribble out and down onto the 
white habit of Brother Mary Jerome 
—that was Demara’s Gethsemani 
name. A great purple stain spread 
out across the top of his monk’s hab- 
it. It was Demara’s red badge of dis- 
couragement, his scarlet letter for all 
to read. And no amount of washing 
could out the damn spot. 
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There were other matters. De- 
mara was caught talking constantly. 
Finally his partner in debasement 
went before the Chapter of Faults 
and detailed his association with 
Frater Mary Jerome. Demara later 
said: “I could have murdered that 
saintly bum. He was cleansing his 
soul, but he was sending me down 
the road to ruin doing it.” 

After those revelations there was 
nothing to do but seize the initiative. 
He arranged a hearing with Abbot 
Dunne. The sum of his conversation 
was that his stay at Gethsemani had 
been immensely informative but he 
realized he could best serve the 
Church in a more active fashion. 

“I am glad that you came to that 
conclusion, Doctor,” the abbot said, 
not without what sounded like a 
threat in his voice. Despite his ap- 
parent disapproval of the doctor’s 
career with the Trappists, however, 
the abbot did write a short, rather 
noncommittal note introducing De- 
mara to whatever order he next 
might try. Demara headed for Chi- 
cago where an order of intellectuals 
called the Clerics of St. Viator run 
a seminary and school. With 11 
cents in his pocket, he went directly 
out to the provincial house and had 
an interview with a priest whose 
name was Father Richard French, 
which Demara, still as Dr. French, 
took to be a happy coincidence. 

From the very beginning he was 
a success with the Viatorians; and in 
Father French he found a man he 
could admire. His first serious chal- 
lenge came when it was announced 
that, despite his degrees, he was be- 
ing entered in De Paul University 
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for a graduate crash course in the- 
ology. Father French handed De- 
mara his list of studies and Demara 
felt a sudden sinking sensation in the 
region around his heart. The list 
read: Rational Psychology, Meta- 
physics, Cosmology, Epistemology, 
Ethics, Natural Theology. 

But he tried hard and he studied 
hard and he did as was expected of 
him. His grades were brilliant. Of 
the six courses, the man who in real 
life had not quite managed the sec- 
ond year of high school scored a rec- 
ord of straight A’s. 

A question that puzzles people is 
how Demara, with such a very lim- 
ited background, avoided exposure 
during arguments and debates. “The 
reason is simple,” he says, “I always 
lost the debate.” 

If he made a statement and it 
was challenged, Demara would ask, 
“How do you think it should go?” 
As the man explained, Demara 
would nod his head wisely and, at 
times, even take notes. This was high 
flattery indeed. 

Another reason for his excellent 
grades might have been that he 
made sure to cover every one of his 
papers with a note written on small, 
expensive, discreet stationery. At the 
top of the paper his name and aca- 
demic titles were listed and in the 
upper left-hand corner, always inked 
out by Demara so that you could 
barely read it, was—By Appointment 
Only. Assistant instructors getting 
papers from a practicing Ph.D. in 
psychology might naturally be hesi- 
tant about grading him down. 

And then there was his “official” 
stamp, a seal such as notary publics 
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use. At the top of the impression 
was his name, at the bottom his 
occupation of psychologist and in 
the middle his motto: ESSE QUAM 
VIDERE. That was the most splendid 
joke of all. It means: TO BE, NOT 
TO SEEM TO BE. 

About his background, wherever 
he was later to go, Demara discov- 
ered a very vital thing for his future. 

“I call it Demara’s law for pass- 
ing or the invisible past. I never 
mention anything. Wherever I have 
left, people are suddenly amazed to 
find they don’t know one thing about 
me—where I was supposed to have 
come from or been—when the police 
ask for specifics.” 

At the end of the highly successful 
school year at De Paul and with the 
Clerics of St. Viator, Father French 
announced that it was time for Dr. 
French to begin his full novitiate 
training with an eye toward taking 
his sacred vows for the priesthood. 
This would take place at the now- 
defunct St. Viator’s college in cen- 
tral Illinois. 

“But Father, I thought I could 
take it here,”” Demara protested. He 
was afraid of another novitiate. 
Equally persuasive, however, was 
boredom, for which Demara suffers 
a low threshold of tolerance. 

From his first day at St. Viator’s 
college he ran afoul of the novice 
master and each day grew worse. 
Finally Demara went back to Chi- 
cago, where he had a tearful parting 
with Father French. 


Demara becomes a dean 


In early autumn of 1945, while mil- 
lions of G.L.s were returning home, 
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Demara, alias Dr. French, sought an 
interview with a new, fast-growing 
Catholic college in Erie, Pennsyl- 
vania, named Gannon. They said 
they would be delighted to set up a. 
department of psychology with Dr. 
French in charge. 

The interview was an unqualified 
success. Monsignor Joseph Wehrle, 
who had been fearful of meeting 
some stiff, pompous windbag, was 
pleasantly surprised to be faced with 
an exuberant, obviously willing and 
energetic young man. Demara felt 
similarly toward Right Reverend 
Wehrle. 

“Oh, one other little thing,” he 
said smoothly. “About my title.” 

“Oh, yes,” Wehrle said and sat 
down. Both men thought for several 
minutes. “Well, you can’t be presi- 
dent because I’m president,” Wehrle 
finally said. “How about Chairman 
of the Department of Psychology?” 

A disappointed look crossed De- 
mara’s face and they thought again. 
It was a fine and delicate point. 

“Considering the vast, inevitable 
growth of Gannon,” Demara said 
softly, “wouldn’t Dean of the School 
of Philosophy be more in keeping?” 

He saw the monsignor stiffen 
slightly. “‘All right, I’m sold,” the 
Right Reverend Wehrle said, hold- 
ing out his hand. “Dean of the 
School of Philosophy it is.” 

Dr. French plunged into work 
with an enthusiasm rarely seen 
around a college outside of the foot- 
ball squad. He was willing to take on 
just about anything. By mid-year the 
dean was teaching courses in general 
psychology, industrial psychology and 
abnormal psychology. 
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Monsignor Wehrle was delighted 
with his “catch,” but as the months 
rolled by, he began to sense that in- 
stead of herding a brilliant lamb 
into the fold he was holding a tiger 
by the tail. The major complaint, as 
always, was that Demara went 
ahead on all kinds of grandiose proj- 
ects and asked permission later. 

The school had taken on as in- 
structor a priest with bad lung 
trouble who could not climb stairs. 
Because of this, Wehrle reluctantly 
asked Dr. French to give up his 
large room on the second floor and 
move upstairs into a smaller, darker 
room. Soon after, Wehrle, at work 
in his office, was surprised to see a 
group of men struggle past his door 
and upstairs with what appeared to 
be a rug. Soon after that he heard 
pounding noises and later another 
group of men grunted by with a 
large crate. When the pounding 
continued into early evening he 
went up to investigate. The third 
floor had never looked like that. 

The hall was carpeted and above 
French’s door was a sign announcing 
his office. Inside, the room was car- 
peted prettily from wall to wall. On 
top of the rug was a great, gleaming, 
blond maple desk. Behind the desk 
was Demara. 

“Delighted you could drop by,” 
Demara said. “Now you can answer 
this: should the desk stay where it is 
or should I put it by the window?” 

Wehrle was taken aback by the 
luxurious modern furniture but then 
he recalled the rumors of French’s 
wealth and assumed that French 
was paying for the furnishings. “I 
would leave it where it is,” he said 
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cheerfully and went back down- 
stairs. In the ensuing days, a type- 
writer, a couch, new drapes and an 
enormous cherry-wood bed were de- 
livered. And finally, a large, gray, 
double-doored steel safe arrived, 
much bigger than the one the college 
owned. 

As far as Gannon and the new 
dean were concerned, Dr. French 
had arrived. But so had the bills—a 
stack of them, all made out to Gan- 
non in Monsignor Wehrle’s name. 
After a fierce showdown with Mon- 
signor Wehrle, Demara moved off 
into the soft spring night, feeling as 
low and mean and miserable as he 
ever had before in his life. 

The heat of summer made De- 
mara’s mind turn to the cool greens 
of the Pacific Northwest and he 
finally found the ideal place. It was 
St. Martin’s Abbey and College, run 
by the Benedictines in Olympia, 
Washington, just outside of Seattle. 
He determined, for the first time in 
his life, to make a careful, plotted, 
scientific assault on St. Martin’s. He 
had come to two beliefs. One was 
that in any organization there is al- 
ways a lot of loose, unused power 
lying about which can be picked up 
without alienating anyone. 

The second was that if you want 
power and want to expand, never 
encroach on anyone else’s domain; 
open up new ones. 

“I call it ‘expanding into the 
power vacuum, ” Demara proudly 
explains. 

At the beginning of the school 
year Demara struck hard into the 
power vacuum. Without waiting for 
approval, he commandeered a 
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schoolroom, had it decorated, and 
organized The St. Martin’s Student 
Psychological Center. The center of- 
fered a series of lectures by Dr. 
French on basic psychology and pri- 
vate psychological sessions for stu- 
dents needing help. He also ex- 
panded out into public life. He 
noted that his fellow monks had lit- 
tle touch with the outside, and he 
felt they needed a go-between with 
the town. 

Few politicians could resist the 
cheerful monk. He became especial- 
ly close to Sheriff Frank Tamblyn, 
who was soon to be running for re- 
election and saw in Demara a nice 
link with both the Catholic and the 
egg-head vote. 

During this time, the abbot of St. 
Martin’s, the Right Reverend 
Raphael Heider, had gone East to 
attend an educational conference, 
and it was while he was there that he 
heard some disquieting things about 
“Dr. French” and determined to 
put him under close watch. When a 
monk reported to the abbot that he 
had watched Dr. French consume a 
full quart of whisky without so much 
as batting an eye, Abbot Heider sent 
out letters checking up on Demara. 

Demara was sitting in his cubicle, 
preparing a one-minute recorded 
campaign speech for Sheriff Tam- 
blyn (one was already being played 
all over Thurston County) when a 
monk appeared and said that the 
abbot would like to see him. In the 
abbot’s office he wasn’t surprised to 
see Sheriff Tamblyn there, since the 
two men had become close friends. 
The presence of the other two 
strangers, however, did puzzle him. 
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“Good to see you, Frank,” he said 
heartily. “Got the speech all ship- 
shape and ready to go.” 

“Good to see you, Ferdinand,” 
one of the strangers said. 

There was no reaction evident on 
Demara’s face. He simply stood 
stunned and blank. He watched one 
of the men open and close a wallet, 
and he realized that this was federal 
business—the F.B.I. 

For some reason he had complete- 
ly forgotten the military charges, 
perhaps because, of all the things 
against him, they were the worst. 

“Desertion!”’ one of the men said. 

“In time of war,” the second 
added. 

“The penalty is death,” the first 
said sadly. 


Demara in the dock 


The charge was desertion in time of 
war, and the penalty was death. 

“It was much too important to be 
left in the hands of lawyers,” says 
Demara. “I felt I was familiar with 
all those little twists and veerings in 
my career that would only baffle a 
Navy lawyer. What I needed was a 
kind of honest liar. 1 was the exact 
man for the job.” 

He was given a copy of the judge 
advocate’s file, a copy of the Navy 
Code and a booklet which proved 
to be a cram course in instant legal 
defense. After a week of study he 
found his plea: guilty with miti- 
gating circumstances. 

His plan was to throw himself on 
the mercy of the court and leave his 
soul in their, and God’s, hands. He 
told them how, as a young lad just 
fresh out of a Trappist monastery, 
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on an impulse of pure and idealistic 
patriotism, he joined the Navy. 
There, instead of finding the ideal- 
istic men he had hoped to meet, he 
fell into the company of hardened, 
salty, foul-talking seamen. With a 
trace of tears and a struggling 
hoarseness, he told how he had 
fraudulently tried to become an offi- 
cer and a gentleman in the vain 
hope that he might avoid the sordid, 
corrupt and degrading role that was 
straining the limits of his soul. 

Failing at that, in the end he had 
run to the sheltering arms of Geth- 
semani, where he belonged. Fred 
Demara was found guilty with miti- 
gating circumstances. From a tough 
court-martial, he got a sentence of 
six years, one for each year of deser- 
tion. He served his term (cut down 
on review to 18 months because of 
good attitude and behavior) “stand- 
ing on his head,” as is said about an 
easy stretch. His rehabilitation was 
considered to be so effective that the 
Army, when they finally caught up 
with Demara while at San Pedro, 
dropped charges. After a year and a 
half in jail, Demara was given his 
discharge—dishonorable. 

As prodigal sons go, he got as 
good a reception in Lawrence, Mas- 
sachusetts, as he could have ex- 
pected. To his family he said, “I 
have paid my debt and now I am 
clear. But some of the places I was 
in and some of the things I did 
would have made you proud of me.” 

In September, Demara presented 
himself as a candidate for first-year 
law courses at the School of Law of 
Northeastern University as Dr. Ce- 
cil Boyce Hamann, a professor 
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whose name and background he had 
learned about quite accidentally. But 
although his grades were good, he 
was driven to despair by boredom. 

One day, at the end of the summer 
of 1950, Demara left Northeastern 
and headed for Alfred, Maine,where 
he appeared unannounced at the 
Brothers of Christian Instruction. 
Would they be interested in a con- 
vert who was a Ph.D. from Purdue 
and who was a zoologist whose spe- 
cialty was cancer research? 

The brothers were overwhelmed. 
So overwhelmed, in fact, that De- 
mara also announced that he would 
be delighted to join their humble 
order. Immediately he began put- 
ting into effect a plan to change the 
Brothers’ junior college into a full- 
fledged formal college. But before 
the plan got off the ground, he was 
informed that the time had come 
for him to report to the novice house 
—a farmhouse between St. Leonard 
and Grand Falls, New Brunswick— 
some 300 frosty miles north of Port- 
land, Maine. 

“It was a fantastic place. They 
had me, Dr. Hamann, out in the 
potato patches digging spuds at ten 
below zero!” Demara recalls. 


= BOREDOM that might have 
crushed him was made bearable 
by his contact with young, Canadian- 
born, Harvard-educated Dr. Joseph 
Cyr. Winter-locked in the almost 
snowbound village, the two men be- 
came close friends, and Demara 
mined the young doctor for medical 
information. Near the end of his 
novitiate year, Demara was asked by 
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ting Cyr a license to practice in the 
States. 

“You give me your records and 
credentials, and I can, Doctor,” De- 
mara said. “All of them. The more, 
the quicker.” 

Dr. Cyr went into the next room 
and began sorting through piles of 
papers. 

“Put in everything,” Demara 
called out. “Baptism, confirmation, 
high school grades. Everything.” 

Cyr soon returned with a packet 
of papers that weighed nearly a 
pound. “I did what you told me,” 
he said. 

“IT don’t think you’ll have reason 
to regret it,” Demara said. 


The dilemmas of Doctor Demara 


In the second week of March, 1951, 
Demara headed for Saint John, 
New Brunswick, with the aim of 
presenting himself for a commission 
as a doctor in the Royal Canadian 
Navy, using the name and docu- 
ments of Dr. Cyr. 

When Demara, alias Dr. Cyr, re- 
ported to the recruiting office, he 
was placed aboard a special Navy 
plane and flown to Ottawa and, on 
the very next afternoon, presented 
before the medical-officer selection 
board. He was asked a series of 
rather general questions which were 
directed toward finding out if he 
might just be thinking of using the 
RCN boys as practice patients to 
perfect his surgery or as potential 
proof of any theories. They found 
that Dr. Cyr had no strong or ad- 
vanced theories about anything in 
medicine. He was returned to Saint 
John, where he was entered into the 
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Royal Canadian Navy and commis- 
sioned a surgeon lieutenant. On 
March 19, Demara was formally as- 
signed to duty in the RCN hospital 
in the Navy port of Halifax. 

Demara’s first duty was to take 
sick call each morning at the base. 
This can, of course, be a terribly im- 
portant responsibility if a patient re- 
ports in with something like spinal 
meningitis. Demara did a smart 
thing. He went to his superior as an 
enlightened, intellectually curious, 
eager man with a problem. 

“I’ve been asked by some people 
to work up a rule-of-thumb guide 
for the people in lumber camps. 
Could we get together a little guide 
that would pretty well cover most 
serious situations?” he queried. 

To the lieutenant’s superior, as 
Demara had hoped, this was a chal- 
lenge and a pleasure. For two days 
he went through his books, culling 
and refining a basic code for the 
amateur diagnostician, and finally 
gave it to Demara, who made a copy 
of the code and followed it faith- 
fully. This, as far as he knows, 
guided him correctly through most 
of his Navy career. And then he was 
sold on antibiotics. Whenever he saw 
a sore throat, heard a serious-sound- 
ing cough or saw someone who 
looked very ill, he rammed them 
full of penicillin and, after that, with 
whatever miracle drugs happened to 
be current and choice. If the patient 
persisted in staying sick, Fred would 
manage to maneuver him to any one 
of six or seven other doctors, using 
each one as sparingly as possible. 

In May, however, Demara was 


shifted to duty on HMCS Magnif- 
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cent, an aircraft carrier anchored in 
Halifax Bay. There was no other 
doctor aboard to question, only a 
rather stiff, stern Command Medi- 
cal Officer who would come around 
each evening. The CMO was not 
impressed with his new junior offi- 
cer. Lieutenant Cyr, he wrote in a 
report, “lacked training in medicine 
and surgery, especially in diagnosis.” 

When Demara eventually heard 
of the CMO’s uncomplimentary re- 
port he devised a marvelous system. 
Any patient about whom he wasn’t 
certain or who seemed to offer com- 
plications, he hid. 

Without bothering to tell anyone 
higher than a bosun’s mate, he com- 
mandeered several seamen’s rooms 
down in the bowels of the ship. On 
these he tacked up quarantine signs 
and into them he put his question- 
able patients. He worked on the 
theory that God was on the side of 
the big battalions and doctors who 
used quarts of penicillin. 

“Swamp the enemy was my mot- 
to,” he says. “Before I took the job 
I had done my research and one 
thing made me feel better; with or 
without medical care, outside of war 
and accidents and such things as 
lung cancer, no one—no strong man 
—actually dies any more.”” Demara 
really seems to believe this. 

One warm, surprising day in 
June, he meticulously dressed in his 
fresh, new officer whites and took 
the Magnificent launch into Halifax 
harbor. Sunshine washed the bricks 
of the harbor houses, and the park, 
when he passed, was bathed in the 
goldness of it. The grass was green 
against the lemon drops of dande- 
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lions and banks of unfulfilled daf- 
fodils. On the grass, a Navy nurse 
sat. She was serene and beautiful 
and Fred Demara fell in love with 
her at once. 

He climbed over the low iron 
fence and began trotting toward her 
as if they had had a date of long 
standing, and only when he stood in 
front of her did he realize that she 
wasn’t looking back at him and that 
he had nothing to say. He finally 
knelt down beside her and picked a 
dandelion. 

‘“The most underrated flower in 
the world,” he said, and he was de- 
lighted and thrilled when she seemed 
to smile in agreement. 

She didn’t answer but it didn’t 
frighten him. There was no need to 
talk or answer and that was the way 
she handled it. Finally, she said, ““Do 
you know what the name means?” 

He thought for a moment and 
said, “It’s from the French. Dande 
de lion, mane of the lion, because 
the flower looks like the mane of 
the lion.” 

‘“That’s really very imaginative of 
you,” she said, smiling. “It’s dent de 
lion, tooth of the lion, because of the 
jagged leaves. But yours is much 
better.” 

That afternoon the citizens of 
Halifax were treated to the unusual 
sight of two Royal Navy officers 
dancing down the streets of town, 
hand-in-hand, singing at the top of 
their voices something about falling 
in love being wonderful. And it was. 

There was a complication, how- 
ever. Catherine (that was her name) 
was due to be discharged from the 
service and, as women in love are 
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wont to feel, she wanted to be mar- 
ried—soon. 

But who was in love with Cath- 
erine, anyway? Was it the Navy of- 
ficer, handsome and clean in his 
whites, or was it really the dismal 
failure from the dismal Massachu- 
setts mill town? 

For Demara there was, as much 
as he regretted it,only one solution— 
one he had used so often before that 
he turned to it instinctively without 
planning it. Escape. He went down 
to Naval headquarters and there he 
begged to be sent into action in 
Korea at once. 

It was a glorious day in August 
when Surgeon Lieutenant Joseph 
Cyr received his orders to report to 
CANAVHED (Naval Headquarters 
at Esquimalt, British Columbia) for 
assignment in Korean waters. 

Catherine rode all the way to Win- 
nipeg with him before she had to 
leave and take a plane back to Hali- 
fax, and they were never closer or 
happier with each other. 

At Vancouver, Demara took the 
ferry across the Strait of Georgia to 
Esquimalt, where he was told to re- 
port to His Majesty’s Canadian Ship 
Cayuga—a destroyer—as medical 
officer. The lives of 211 seamen and 
eight officers were in his hands. 

“May God help us all now,” he 
whispered when the order was put in 
his hand. 


Surgeon Cyr te the operating room 


No sooner had Demara stepped 
aboard the Cayuga than he was sum- 
moned to the captain’s cabin. 
“Lieutenant Cyr,” the executive 
officer said, “this is your new cap- 
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tain, Commander Plomer.” 

Demara started to smile. The sight 
of the captain made him want to go 
into a dance. The commander’s jaw 
was swollen to the size of a small 
melon. He obviously was the victim 
of several infected teeth. 

“Glad haff you ’board,” the com- 
mander mumbled. “Now pull these 
damn things. Thass order.” 

Demara peered into the officer’s 
mouth. “Ill just zip down to my 
quarters and arrange my gear, sir. 
Have them out in a minute.” 

The moment he was in his cabin, 
he made a leap for his books. There 
was, amazingly enough to him, not 
a single word about teeth. The min- 
ute stretched out into an intermin- 
able quarter of an hour. Still, De- 
mara leafed through pages, by now 
not really looking but merely doing 
something to stop from thinking. 

He could hear people milling out 
in the passageway, grumbling and 
impatient, and he had to experiment 
and practice squirting Novocain 
from a syringe while his hands trem- 
bled. He loaded his largest hypo- 
dermic to the top, seized the biggest 
pair of forceps he could find, and 
started for the door. 

“Oh Captain! my Captain! our 
fearful trip is done!”"—before it ever 
began, Demara recalls thinking. 

““What’s the matter, anyway?” the 
exec demanded. “It’s only a tooth, 
isn’t it, Doc?” 

“It’s a lot more than that, I fear,” 
Demara said sadly. 

In Plomer’s office he went directly 
to the captain, forced open his jaws 
and began to operate. “Whush 


that?” Plomer managed to gasp 
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when his eye caught the syringe. 

“Look, Commander. You run 
your ship. [ll run my sick bay. 
Right?” 

“Right,” Plomer said. 

Demara let loose the contents of 
the syringe and waited. “Feel any- 
thing?” he asked. He tapped around 
the swollen area and then he tapped 
all around the officer’s head. There 
was apparently no feeling anywhere. 
The time was ripe. 

He took the forceps, found the ob- 
viously bad tooth and, wincing as 
he went, he pulled. It came so easily 
that he nearly fell backward into 
the cabin’s wall. The second came 
as easily. 

“Nicest job of tooth pulling I’ve 
ever had,” Plomer cried the next 
day. “Glad to have you aboard, Cyr.” 

“Prouder than ever to be aboard, 
sir,” Fred said. 

Dr. Cyr’s popularity as a mess- 
mate was instant and immense. “The 
reason for it was simple,” he ex- 
plains. “I wasn’t afraid to lie for the 
men. They appreciated that no end. 
I am a superior sort of liar. I don’t 
tell any truth at all, so then my story 
has a unity of parts, a structural in- 
tegrity and this way sounds more like 
the truth than truth itself.” 

In September, the Cayuga reached 
Japan and stopped for refitting be- 
fore going into Korean waters. 

They drifted down along the east 
coast of Korea, north of the 38th 
parallel, keeping a check on North 
Korean shore operations. It was a 
quiet, almost lazy war in which the 
worst casualty Demara had been 
asked to treat was the burned hand 
of some seaman who forgot and 
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picked up a red-hot shell casing. 

But late one afternoon in Septem- 
ber, on a rough and choppy day, the 
Cayuga pulled up close alongside a 
small Korean junk, and the men 
looked down at a pitiable sight. On 
the wet, matted floor of the junk, 
sprawled in filth and blood, lay a 
cargo of wounded Koreans. Some 
of them must have been in great 
agony but none of them showed a 
trace of it. 

“Tell them,” he heard Plomer say 
to the Korean liaison officer, “that 
the doctor’s here. Tell them that 
they’re going to be all right now, the 
doctor’s here. You willing, Joe?” he 
asked Demara. “It’s not required.” 

Demara climbed over the side and 
looked down again. The men in the 
junk—most of them boys—were 
smiling up at him. Their patience 
and courage in the face of pain and 
hopelessness still remain his strong- 
est memory of Korea. 

Three of the 19 soldiers were seri- 
ously hurt. All of them, unless they 
received competent surgery within 
the next day, would certainly die. 
Demara felt he had no choice. 

He cleaned and sutured and 
worked over the 16, and, as he did, 
some of his confidence came back. 
He could make incisions, he could 
clamp off bleeding, he could handle 
sutures. What did he fear? 

He knew perfectly well what he 
feared—the internal structure of the 
human body which he had never 
seen before; the internal life of man, 
where one clumsy mistake, one shred 
of ignorance could cause him, for all 
purposes, to become a murderer. 

For several hours he worked in 
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the small ship’s sick bay, caught up 
in what he was doing, happy to find 
he was handling himself swiftly and 
professionally in front of the eyes of 
crew members. But never before had 
he felt, at the same instance, such 
an impostor and such a complete, 
lonely, isolated fraud. There was no 
place to run and no place to dodge 
and no assurance that he could find 
inside of himself the courage or 
whatever ingredient it would take to 
begin internal surgery on the three 
Koreans who lay on bunks drugged 
by heavy doses of morphine. 

Demara went back inside the ship 
and down to the mess, where he 
opened the rum locker. He dealt 
himself four ounces of raw Barbados 
rum and let it burn its way down 
into his stomach. He didn’t know 
why it helped. He wasn’t drunk or 
even relaxed, but the drinking was 
something akin to a ritual that gave 
him some new reason for daring to 
begin again. 

“Commander Plomer,” he said, 
“I’m going to risk it. The sick bay is 
too small for major surgery. I’m go- 
ing to have to commandeer your 
cabin. Have four seamen get every- 
thing out that can be gotten out, 
have them scrub the place from top 
to bottom and then have them go 
over everything with rubbing alco- 
hol or disinfectant. I'll be preparing 
the patients.” 

Father Ward and Hotchin, his 
medical assistant, would help but 
that was scant solace. Neither of 
them had ever even assisted at an 
operation before. Demara went back 
down into sick bay and began pre- 
paring for the surgery. Just as long 
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as he kept active, the fluttery feeling 
in his stomach—which showed in his 
hands and in the twitching of a 
muscle over his right eye—did not 
bother him. Hotchin undressed, 
shaved and washed down each of 
the Koreans and kept them well 
doped with morphine. Demara ster- 
ilized his instruments, almost all of 
which he had never had a chance to 
use. Some of them he could never re- 
call even holding. He balanced the 
scalpel in his hand. 

“We're ready now, Doctor,” a 
young seaman whispered over his 
shoulder and the shock of it nearly 
made him cry out. 

“We'll take the worst one now,” 
Demara said. He really didn’t want 
to know which one it was. Let the 
choice of the victim be up to fate or 
chance or ignorance. 

“This is the worst one,” Hotchin 
said. “Whatever hit him didn’t 
come out. It’s in there and it’s caus- 
ing trouble. He’s hemorrhaging.” 

How did the boy know that? De- 
mara wondered. The thought that 
he did suddenly made Demara feel 
much relieved. 

As he injected the tube which 
would carry the anesthetic, in this 
case an infusion of sodium penta- 
thol, into the vein of the Korean, 
the soldier stirred and mumbled 
something which was heard by the 
Korean liaison officer. 

“What did he say?” Demara 
asked. 

“Well, he’s only a peasant boy, you 
know.” 

“What is it?” Demara demanded. 

“He said,” the interpreter said shy- 
ly, “‘ ‘May God guide your hand.’ ” 
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“You can tell him that I just made 
the same prayer.” 

Then Demara lowered his cold 
scalpel onto the cold skin of the sol- 
dier, and began drawing the blade 
- across his chest. He made a straight, 
horizontal line, following the course 
of the ribs. Where had he learned to 
do that? he wondered. 

It was strange and marvelous and 
exhilarating. The knife moved easily, 
surely, in his hand. It was as if he 
were now playing out some part 
which had been predetermined. He 
knew exactly what he was doing and 
what he was going to do. “We've hit 
the bleeders,” he mumbled to Ward. 
“He’s going to bleed now. I'll need 
a sponge.” He saw the first blood 
vessel he would have to tie off. 

“T’ll need a hemostat now. That 
clamp. That clamp there. Yes. That 
one, the clamp.” He clamped the 
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vessel and then tied it off, clumsily 
and slowly, but neatly, with catgut. 

“Rib spreaders,” he said. 

Demara had never seen rib 
spreaders used and had no idea how 
to use them, but when he found 
them among the surgical equipment 
he knew at once how to handle 
them. He exerted traction on the ribs 
and they spread and beneath them 
he could see the pericardial sac and 
the heart which was pounding furi- 
ously. 

“Look at it,” Demara said. The 
idea that he had exposed a living, 
beating heart and the man still lived 
thrilled him. “Look at it beat.” The 
massive muscle, the pulsating blood 
pump rose and fell. “It makes one 
believe again in God,” he said. 

“God help me. Blood!” he sud- 
denly called out. They had been ne- 
glecting to give the man blood and 
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he had been bleeding badly. Hotchin 
set up a plasma transfusion. 

Demara probed the pericardium 
and then he felt the object. It was 
metal and, by the shape of it, it was 
the lead nose of a bullet. At that 
moment, his objectivity seemed to 
leave him. He had been lucky and he 
had been a fake. He now realized 
suddenly that he didn’t have one 
single idea, or intuition even, wheth- 
er to leave the bullet where it was 
and rely upon nature to eventually 
heal the wound or to extract it and 
in all probability cause a hemor- 
rhage that must kill the man. 

The area near the bullet was still 
bleeding and that was bad. He took 
a syringe and put the needle in the 
blood and drew it out. When he had 
cleaned the area in this fashion he 
could see the metal. 

He looked at the darkness of the 
metal and the blood that once more 
was beginning to flow around it. 
Quite suddenly, he reached over for 
a forceps, luckily got a purchase on 
the metal, and yanked. It resisted at 
first but then quickly and easily slid 
out of the pericardium leaving, for 
a brief moment, a cavity and then 
more blood. 

“Gelfoam,” he cried. “Where is 
the Gelfoam?” 

“In your hand, in your hand, in 
your hand,” Father Ward cried. Gel- 
foam is a coagulant, and Demara 
flooded the wound with it. Then they 
waited for the sign of blood. 

“If you have ever prayed very 
hard for anything before, Father, 
will you begin praying harder that 
this doesn’t hemorrhage?” 

“I’ve been praying, Doctor, like 
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I’ve never prayed before. It’s really 
been sort of a miracle, hasn’t it?” 

“You really don’t know how much 
of a miracle it’s been,” Demara an- 
swered. 

There was no blood. No hemor- 
rhage. This human would live. 

The rest was easy. His main worry 
was not to leave a clamp or sponge 
inside the soldier, so filled with Gel- 
foam was the wound. But Hotchin 
had had someone counting the in- 
struments and they tallied. The go- 
ing out was long and tiring because 
Demara was slow and crude with 
the sutures and his hands, unaccus- 
tomed to the strain, were tired. But 
two hours after he had begun, his 
first patient was taken away. 

The next two patients were more 
rudimentary. One of the two had a 
bad shell-splinter wound in the groin 
area. The main problem was to clean 
the wound, to cut away sections of 
flesh, tie off a suspicious vessel and 
then sew up the area into reasonable 
shape and bandage it properly so 
that when it healed no muscle de- 
formity would develop, causing the 
man to become a cripple. 

What Demara felt to be the worst 
among the cases was actually the 
least bad. The wound was cleaner 
than it appeared, and the patient’s 
chief complaint was that he couldn’t 
puff properly on a cigarette. Demara 
says that he recognized this as a par- 
tial collapsing of the lung, possibly 
caused by a fragment of rib pene- 
trating the lung wall. To alleviate 
that he took a long needle, and, 
using only a local anesthetic so that 
he could tell by the patient’s reaction 
what effect he was making, he suc- 
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ceeded quite easily in creating a total 
collapse of the left lung. 

During all of this, Demara never 
once noticed how much time was 
elapsing and he never once noticed 
the pitch and toss of the Cayuga. At 
last, they turned out the bank of 
emergency lights and he was dum- 
founded to see the faces of crew 
members pressed against every port- 
hole. He was also amazed to see that 
it was light outside. He had gone 
through the night and it was early 
morning. He knew that it was ob- 
vious, but he could not resist making 
the Churchillian sign of victory, and 
the men cheered their doctor with a 
wild, spontaneous cheer. 

With this and subsequent exploits, 
publicity reached the real Dr. Cyr in 
Canada. A Naval inquiry followed, 
in which it was discovered that Dr. 
Cyr was Dr. Hamann who was ac- 
tually Dr. French who was really 
Fred W. Demara. While in the Navy 
as Cyr, however, under his own ini- 
tiative, Demara managed to get a 
license to practice medicine in Eng- 
land and all the countries in the 
British Commonwealth, plus. have 
a license pending in the U.S. 

On the 12th of November, De- 
mara appeared in full dress before 
a Board of Inquiry in Esquimalt. In 
the words of the Navy: “This in- 
quiry was exceedingly short.” 

It was possibly the shortest trial 
in history. 

“Do you wish to make a state- 
ment about the allegation that you 
are not the man that you repre- 
sented yourself to be?” 

“Yes. I did enter the RCN under 
false pretenses under a false name.” 
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“What are your medical qualifi- 
cations?” 

“I'd rather let that go if I may, 
please. I am perfectly willing to be 
turned over to the civilian authori- 
ties for whatever action they may 
wish to take. I have hurt the Navy 
enough. I might add that I am a 
doctor.” 

“This being true, you are sum- 
marily discharged from the Navy.” 

In the afternoon mail, a letter ar- 
rived from Catherine. 

“Oh yes, you know how terribly 
hurt I was when I first found out 
about you, dear Joe. But then some- 
thing strange happened to me. I 
woke up this morning, my Joe, and 
knew that nothing had changed. No 
matter what your name is, I am in 
love with you. 

“Don’t you see how simple it is? 
How simple and funny it is? I love 
you, not a name. I love you... .” 

Instead of replying, Demara got 
drunk. Whenever the pain of reality 
and the memory of Catherine thrust 
itself on him, he pushed it out again 
by numbing his ability to remember 
or think. He was drunk in Seattle 
and Salt Lake City and in Chicago. 
He doesn’t know how he got back 
to Lawrence but when he did, he 
was broke. 

Without telling his family, he con- 
tacted a magazine and gave their 
writer a long interview. For this, he 
received $2,500, of which he gave 
$2,000 to his father and mother as a 
present. The resulting article was 
later to prove quite embarrassing. 


Ben Jones, the prisoners’ pal 


Demara began rambling across the 
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country, and as is axiomatic when 
you are rambling—you sooner or 
later hit Texas. 

While thumbing through the 
Houston Chronicle one night, he 
happened upon the news that there 
were openings for lowly positions in 
the Department of Corrections, a 
euphemism for the Texas Prison 
System. 

He applied for a job as a prison 
guard under the name of Ben W. 
Jones. For references, Demara sup- 
plied the names of a number of 
his previous aliases and manipulated 
the addresses so that the question- 
naires were eventually forwarded to 
him in Houston. After filling out his 
own questionnaires, notarizing them 
with his own seal, and routing them 
back to the prison, it was no time at 
all before Demara was told that he 
could begin at once as lieutenant of 
the guard. 

After a week, he was transferred 
from active guard to recreation offi- 
cer in charge of setting up a recrea- 
tion program. 

Captain Ben Jones organized let- 
ter-writing sessions for illiterates. He 
set up checker and domino tourna- 
ments and the winner’s prize was a 
half day off from the fields. He tried 
unsuccessfully to set up a study pe- 
riod and finally he asked for, and 
got, a Ping-pong table. A request 
was in for movies. To the watching 
director of the Department of Cor- 
rections, Mr. O. B. Ellis, it was 
heartening. 

“How would you like to come to 
the prison at Huntsville and work in 
maximum security?” Ellis asked. 
“It’s the toughest of the tough.” 
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Alone and unarmed, Demara advanced 
fearlessly on the grim-faced convict. 
“Give me that knife,” he ordered. 


The place was run exactly like a 
den of lions held at bay by a breath- 
less combination of force, fear and 
wit. Into it strode Daniel. 

“I found,” Demara recalls, “that 
almost all the time men will act 
about as good as you expect them to 
act. If you treat them like animals 
they’ll act that way. Or like chil- 
dren. I saw that in the service. If you 
treat them with respect, then they 
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try to act that way. I wanted to set 
up the idea that this prison was my 
house and they were my guests.” 

Very early the first serious inci- 
dent happened. A boy who had 
crossed a guard in some fashion 
wouldn’t come out of his cell. He 
stood in the rear of his cell and held 
a little spoon knife in front of him. 
Demara could see he was scared but 
that isn’t always a solace. A scared 
man can be unreliable. 

“Open the door,” Demara or- 
dered. 

“Don’t come in here, Cap’n. I got 
nothin’ on you but I'll cut you.” He 
looked almost sadly at Demara. “I 
got to cut you,” he explained. The 
ancient code must be honored. 

“No you won’t, son. Not if I don’t 
have a weapon,” he spelled out. It 
was true that no one had ever tried 
that approach. 

The boy tossed that one in his 
mind, still holding the knife ahead 
of him as if it were something alive 
that might jump and bite him. De- 
‘mara bulked through the door. 

“Now, before we talk about this, 
hand me that knife,” he said. 

“I can’t give you the knife,” the 
boy said. ““That’s going too far.” 

“Then [ll take the knife away. 
That fair?” 

“Yes, sir. That’s fair.” 

Demara suddenly reached out and 
got the boy’s wrist with his powerful 
grip. He pushed the boy back to the 
wall and squeezed and knocked the 
wrist against it until the knife clat- 
tered to the floor and he kicked it 
out into the hall. 

“Now we can talk, right?” 

“Yes, sir. Now we can talk,” the 
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boy said. He was far happier about 
it than Demara. 

Ben W. Jones, with Ellis’ permis- 
sion, began to establish new methods 
in maximum. Granted that the men 
were being punished, he argued, 
they had to have some way to work 
off their punishment and regain self- 
respect. He got movies for them and 
he began having schooling organ- 
ized. He also established a schedule 
so the men could feel that the day 
had a ritual and a movement to it. 

B. W. Jones was establishing him- 
self as one of the new liberal penolo- 
gists who yet seemed to have his feet 
on the ground. 

“I can’t deny it and I don’t see 
why I should,” O. B. Ellis says. 
“B.W. or Demara or whatever it is 
you call him was one of the best 
prospects ever to serve in this prison 
system. His future was bright, if not 
almost unlimited. I can say this—if 
he could only appear again with 
some legitimate credentials, and 
somehow this past was wiped out, 
I’d be proud to hire the man again.” 

One afternoon, a young prisoner 
was lying on his bunk after lunch, 
leafing through a magazine. 

“I'll be a three-horned, mean- 
eyed, long-lifed bastard,” he shout- 
ed. “Oh, this is great, man. Great.” 

There was no question that the 
man billed in the article as “The 
Great Impostor” was their own Ben 
W. Jones. 

A meeting was called at the home 
of Mr. Ellis and the top people in 
the prison attended it. Demara was 
sent for, and when he strode in, Ellis 
held up the pages from the old mag- 
azine. “Is this you, Ben? Are you 
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8mm versions of famous 


CORONET 


FILMS 
FOR HOME MOVIE USE 


in color or black-and-white 


Adults and children alike will enjoy and learn 
from two Coronet films in new 8mm versions. 
These motion pictures were selected from Cor- 
onet’s huge library of more than 850 films as 
among the best for showing at home. Both are 
ewe in full color as well as black-and- 
white. 


THE HOLY LAND: It’s historical and Biblical Land- 
marks enriching the background of Bible liter- 
ature and many historical events, this film 
shows and relates such famous locales as Jeru- 
salem, Nazareth, the Lake x Galilee, the 
River Jordan, Jericho, and Mount Nebo. 20 
minutes, 2 reels (400 ft.), with subtities. Color, 
$29.98; BEW, $9.98. 


THE LITTLEST ANGEL: A Yuletide tradition, Coro- 
net's The Littlest Angel has won the hearts of 
millions with its simple beauty and rich in- 
spirational theme. Here is the Littlest Angel 
who couldn't stay out of trouble and who had 
nothing to offer the Christ Child except a gift 
of love—a gift wo" by God to shine as an 
inspiration to all m ind. 20 minutes, 2 reels 
(400 ft.), with subtities. Color, $29.98; B&W, $9.98. 


Both films will make wonderful Christmas 
morning surprises for those on your gift 
list who make 8mm films their hobby. 


Your selections will be sent pro matty to any 
address you designate. Merely send order and 
remittance to: 


CORONET © 
~o FILMS 


Coronet Building, Chicago 1, Illinois 
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really Ferdinand Demara?” 

“Why, no,” he said, with an in- 
credulous, quizzical look. He then 
proceeded to give one of the most 
smashing performances of his career, 
denying everything and accusing his 
accusers of taking a prisoner’s word 
against his. 

“If there is still any among you 
who feel I am guilty of this accusa- 
tion I’d like to ask him to rise and 
face me now,” he concluded. “I will 
meet him at any time and in any 
fashion he chooses. My honor dic- 
tates that I can do no less. Everyone 
knows where I can be found.” 

At the door he slipped on his new 
five-gallon cattleman’s hat which he 
had gotten that day in Houston. He 
hoped it gave him the hard, resolute 
look he admired in a man. 

“Good night, Mr. Ellis. Good 
night, gentlemen, and may God help 
you.” 

While the stunned audience de- 
bated what to do, back at his home 
on the prison farm, Demara went 
quickly to work. In 20 minutes he 
had loaded his car in a wild, slap- 
dash fashion and headed for the 
main highway, with his lights off. 

“How many times I have died and 
how many times I’ve been or- 
phaned,” he has said. 


Demara went home to Lawrence. 


ONTRARY to what Demara had al- 
ways believed—that he would 

get some mysterious premonition 
when there was serious trouble at 
home and he was needed—he had 
received not even a faint suggestion 
that while he was in Texas his father 
had died. Demara had a feeling that 
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a major phase of his life had closed, 
and also that with the fiasco out of 
Texas he had lost his last chance to 
accomplish anything big or mean- 
ingful or even really decent. 

“T had no way to repent. Where- 
ever I turned, people forgave me, 
because they were too understand- 
ing or, worse, they just didn’t care. 
Here I was, a martyr to a compul- 
sion that was killing me, and there 
was no executioner at hand.” 

Under his own name, he got a job 
working in a children’s home in 
western Massachusetts but that 
didn’t last long. He was soon known 
and he left. He then signed on as 
Frank Kingston in a school for men- 
tally retarded children in Brooklyn, 
New York. 

Although he liked what he was 


doing, his old enemy, boredom, re- 


——._ - - 


appeared. Then, on the radio one 
afternoon, Demara heard about the 
predicament of North Haven 
School, destined to be teacherless 
out in the cold and cheerless waters 
off Maine. 

By judicious use of New York 
State Department of Education sta- 
tionery, which he stole, and Brook- 
lyn College papers, which he bor- 
rowed, Demara managed to acquire 
the completely adequate credentials 
of Martin Godgart. 

The arrest of Demara on North 
Haven by Troopers Nickerson and 
Milligan has already been told. A 
few months after Demara’s release, 
there was a small notice in the Wash- 
ington Post & Times-Herald that a 
Martin Godgart was wanted by 
federal authorities for breaking a 
federal contract and for failure to 





Journey through the secret world of kids with 


Have we Americans lost the knack of en- 


foying our children? Art Linkletter the 
r star of CBS’s “House Party” and 


~ 


“People Are Funny” and the author of Kids 
Say the Darndest Things, thinks we have. 
Sen Se Sake, ase. yep cam: Se eee & Se 
his wonderful new boo 
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THE Secret World of Kids 


Including two dividend chapters: “Kids Write the Darndest 
Things” and “Kids Still Say the Darndest Things” 


$3.50 at all bookstores 
Published by BERNARD GEIS ASSOCIATES Distributed by Random House 
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pay an airplane fare from Point Bar- 
row, Alaska, to Los Angeles. 

Then, in January, and again in 
July of this year, newspapers all over 
the country blossomed with stories 
about Ferdinand W. Demara, Jr. 
And last summer he appeared on 
television as the guest of Jack Paar. 

Just a short time before this book 
was completed, I received a phone 
call from an unidentified place. 

“I’m on the biggest caper of them 
all. Oh, I wish I could tell you,” 
Demara’s voice said on the other 
end. “I wanted you to know, any- 
way, that I’m doing good things.” 

“Good for you or for humanity?” 

“Why, shame on you. For both of 
us, of course. Apart from Catherine 
I’ve never been more happy or ex- 
cited.” 

Even as he said that I sensed I had 


lost contact with him. 


heard him repeat but in that strange, 
withdrawn, lost way he can assume. 
There was a very long pause since 
neither of us knew what to say. 

“I’m working on that difficult part 
of the book,” I finally said, and at 
once wished that I hadn’t. 

“What part?” he growled. He 
knew. 

‘Where you tell me why,” I said. 

In a voice as cold and as dark as 
the night air outside my window he 
said, ““Because I am a rotten man.” 

I was silent. 

“All right,” he said. “Tell them 
this, then. I have thought it out and 
I believe it’s truth. It’s rascality, pure 
rascality!” 

He hung up and I stood there 
thinking, because it occurred to me 
that that is perhaps exactly what he 
is: the champion rascal of his age; 
one of the last sad playboys of the 


“Apart from Catherine. ...” I western world. ‘iy 


HOW'S THAT AGAIN? 


LINDA, WHO HAD BEEN learning to sing Christmas carols 
in kindergarten, often sang herself to sleep. And one 
night, this is what her mother heard her sing: “While 
shepherds washed their socks by night.” 


—MRS. JOYCE FIRESTONE 


A YOUNG MOTHER was slightly confused one day when 
her five-year-old son came home from Sunday School 
to report the lesson had been on washing birds. Asked 
the title of the text, he quoted: “Children, oh, bathe 
your parrots.” She later learned the lesson was, “Chil- 
dren, obey your parents.” —ANNE SOAPER 
MY SMALL GODSON returned from kindergarten delighted 
with one of the new songs he had learned. 

A while later I was amused to hear him sing, “Oh, 


beautiful for space ship skies ...” W—pizie Roto Magazine 
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The plan to saw 
Manhattan ah 
In CWO dy Joan Striefling .., 


O NE OF HISTORY S zaniest hoaxes 
was played on cosmopolitan 
Manhattan Island about 135 years 
ago. It began one dusty afternoon 
near the old Centre Market, when 
a retired carpenter, using the name 
Lozier, fell into conversation with 
one-time butcher “Uncle John” De 
Voe. De Voe noted that too many 
tall and heavy buildings were being 
built at the Battery end of the Island. 
The tip was in danger of breaking 
off and sinking into the bay. To 
avert such a disaster, he proposed to 
saw off the Island near its northern 
end, float it into the bay, turn it 
around, and then re-attach it so the 
heavy part could be anchored to 
firmer ground uptown. 

Lozier, a poker-faced prankster, 
began consultations. Other idle or 
retired workers ventured opinions. 
Some feared the bay would be too 
small to turn the severed part of the 
the Island around in. Long Island 
might have to be towed out to sea 
and anchored while the amputated 
section of Manhattan was turned. 

To skeptics, Lozier could point to 
the Erie Canal. If man could dig a 
tiver through land, what was so im- 
possible about sawing off an island? 

For several months, the project 


was the talk of the town. Lozier 
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hired mechanics to build barracks 
and signed up workers to make the 
24 huge oars, each 250 feet long, to 
be used to row the Island around 
after it was sawed off. Blacksmiths 
vied for the job of making the iron 
oarlocks. Lozier interviewed hun- 
dreds of men asking each if he was 
“long-winded.” He said he needed 
more “pitmen”—men with breath 
control to do the underwater sawing. 

Finally, Lozier was forced to name 
the day when work would start. On 
the appointed morning, a motley 
group assembled at the fork of 
Broadway and the Bowery and at the 
junction of the Bowery and Spring 
Street. They were met by scores of 
live, grunting hogs (contracted for 
by Lozier) who were to be driven 
along to feed the workers. Wagons 
full of provisions, tools, and wives 
to do the cooking also arrived. 

But where was Lozier? The crowd 
grew restless, then angry. Hoping 
to disown their part in the crazy 
scheme, some started to mock others. 
Few admitted they actually had 
been hired to “saw the Island off.” 

When Lozier came out of hiding 
weeks later, he used a disguise. A few 
of the still seething sawyers threat- 
ened that if they ever caught up with 
him they'd “saw him off.” ew 
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Coronet Family Shopper 


Coronet invites its readers to browse and shop at leisure and in 
comfort, among the many products, services, educational and sales opportuni. 


ties, offered in this special section. Your complete satisfaction is the goal 


of both Coronet and the advertisers represented here each month. 


Christmas Gift Issue 








MAKE BIG MONEY AT HOME! 


Invisible mending pays up 0 nly TWO 


to $10.00 profit in an hour 
Be the invisible reweaver 
$500 Jobs a Day... 


in your community and 
make big money at home! 
Make cuts, burns, tears 
moih holes in suits, coats 

all garments, all tabrics 

disappear like magic. Big 
demand from tailors. clean- 
ers, department stores, in- 
dividuals bring steady 
profits. Do only two $5.00 
jobs per day at home in 
your spare time, and take 
in $240.00 cash per month. 
Learn howto do this work, 
turn spare time into cash 
Invisible Reweavers are 
scarce in most communli- 
ties. Write now for free 
details of this thrilling 
all profit opportunity No 


Sever’ call, Paprtoon ys 524000 
PROFIT A MONTH! 


over eee?® 


*ee? 


3911, 6238 N. Broad- 
way, Chicago 40, Liiinois. 


DIAMOND & — 
(enlarged) 


Brilliant White 
Diamond Ring 
BUY DIAMONDS THIS NEW WAY... 


“The Talk of the Country.’’ Buy real diamonds 
after appraisal by your own expert. You'll save '; 
to ‘2 by buying direct from one of America’s well 
known diamond cutters. Over 5000 diamond ring 
Styles $50 to $50,000. Diamond Jewelry sent to you 
free 10 day inspection. We guarantee to refund 
double appraisal cost unless your own jeweler ap- 
praises 50°, above our price. Credit terms available. 
Write for Free Catalog C-11. Empire Diamond Corp., 
Empire State Building, New York 1, New York 
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THE TRUE TEDDY BEAR 


Real fur Koala Bear. a 
realistic reproduction and 
exact replica of the Baby 
Koala Bear. Made of rea! 
fur and is imported di- 
rectiv from Australia, the 
world’s best made Bear 
guaranteed for 100 vears. 
The Koala is rare and un- 
usual. Although it is idea! 
for children, teenagers, and 
bear collectors, it will be a 
prized and treasured pos- 
session tor any person ol 
any age. You will probably 
want to order several in 
addition to one for your- 
self. The Koala is a per- 
fect gift tor any occasion 
and ideal for the college 
dorm. A sensational value 
at a fraction of its actual 
worth. Order now for im- 
mediate delivery. Only $5.95 
ppd. Panther Internation- 
al, 21 West 47th Street. 
New York City. 


LOOK! THEIR VERY OWN NAMES—$1 


Children will love these personalized License 
Plates styled like your s‘ate auto license plates! Re- 
flectorized for safe night driving. Tough. 26-gauge 
steel in baked enamel] finish with raised letters. Kids 
are crazy about them for bikes, trikes, wagons, boat, 
tent... or for the door of their room. Adults use 
them for lockers, trunks, boats, office. Easy to attach. 
Satisfaction guaranteed! Specify name or nickname 
up to ten letters. Only $1. ppd. Order from Sunset 
House, 2868 Sunset Bldg., Beverly Hills, Calif. 
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MY 12-YEAR-OLD SON Dennis has a 
eruff, devil-may-care exterior, but 
from time to time he does things that 
make me realize it is just on the 
outside. 

One day, a blind man, led by a 
German shepherd dog,came through 


our neighborhood selling greeting 
cards. | was ironing by an open 
window and heard Dennis say to the 
man, “Come on in. | know my 
mother will buy something.” I went 
Continued on pag 195 


STAR SAPPHIRE TIE TACK & PENDANT 


Genuine Black Star Sap- 
phire Tie Tack set in 14K 
solid gold setting. We im- 
port these rare gems from 
Siam and manufacture the 
settings through the efforts 
of our own expert cralfts- 
men. Only the finest qual- 
ity sapphires and work- 
manship go into our hand- 
made jewelry. Should sell 
for $30 or more. Attrac- 
tively gilt boxed $14.95 ppd. 
Order now for immediate 
delivery ...Genuine Black 
Star Sapphire Pendant. A 
distinctive complement to 
milady’s wardrobe. Fash- 
ioned in elegant Fifth 
Avenue styling. Same qual- 
ity gem and craftsmanship 
as above with 14K Gold 
Chain $17.95 ppd. in beau- 
tiful gift box. ($14.95 with- 
out chain). Panther Inter- 
national, 21 W. 47th St., 
N.Y.C. 
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SCOTTISH PATTERNS 


FISHERMAN’S DREAM 


You won't have to fish for compliments from him 
with either of these gifts. Set of 46 hand tied fishing 
flies with cork retainers comes together with a 
matching automatic cigarette lighter, or set of 60 
flies with no cigarette lighter. The magnificent 
colors make them ideal for framing as decorator’s 
item in den, study, etc. $5.00 ppd. .. . Pocket carry- 
ing case of 12 fishing flies (same as above) only 
$1.00 ppd. Panther International, 21 W. 47th S8t., 
New York City. 





FROM TURKEY @ FROM TAIWAN 


BLOCK MEERSCHAUM .. . CHOP STICKS 


For the finest gift a pipe smoker can own a Gen- 
uine Turkish Block Meerschaum. Always promises a 
sweeter smoke that never bites. Now you can give 
this precious meerschaum at '»s the usual cost. Onl’ 
$12.95 ppd . great fun for all the family learning 
to master the art of eating with chop sticks. Kit 
comes comp]. with 10 sets of hand polished bamboo 
chop sticks & instructions. Only $1 ppd. Panther 
International, 21 W. 47th St., N. Y. C. 


GENUINE WHITE IVORY EARRINGS 


These delicate hand carved ivory earrings im- 
ported from Far-Off Hong Kong will add that ele- 
gant touch of white to your outfit. Made of Genuine 
ivory with a sure-grip screw style back. Ovals. tri- 
angles, etc. No 2 sets alike. So inexpensive you can 
add many extra people to your gift list. Made to 
sell for $5. per pair. Sent attractively boxed now only 
$2. pr. or 3 prs. for $5 ppd. Panther International, 
21 W. 47th St., N. Y. C. 
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TRANQUILIZING PILLOW 


When tense or tired from the cares of the day, 


cradie your head in this pillow and joyously relax in 
a warm sudsy bath. Aches disappear, cares wash 
away—you feel new again. Completely wet-proof, 
keeps hair dry. Held by suction cups. Gaily hand 


decorated with colorful flowers. Choice of Gold, Pink 
or Blue. A gracious gilt for lasting comfort. We ship 
immediately for only $2.25 ppd. Two day Air Mail 
40¢ extra. if desired. Money Back guarantee. Better 
Sleep, Inc., Dept. 388, New Providence, N. 





WOW! NUDIE ICE CUBES—$1 


These cool cuties give a real frosty tang to drinks 
Specially designed ice cube tray turns out a bevy of 
four beautifuliy proportioned beauties. These lovely 
lassies guarantee to cause conversation as well as 
frosty delight. Nudie Ice Cubes are real cute . . a 
sensational new party idea! You must be pleased or 
your money back! Only $1 each or 3 trays for $2.79, 
postage paid. Order Nudie Cubes Tray from Sunset 
House, 2868 Sunset Building, Beverly Hills, California. 


ELECTRIC COFFEE MILL 


For the finest coffee flavor, 
Pulverized coffee beans in 
the new Cafir electric Coffee 
Mill. Cafir does not grind 
c. squeeze, but thru its 
high speed mechanical! ac- 
tion pulverizes the bean in 
such a way as to retain 
every vestige of its origi- 
nal flavor. For coffee drink- 
ers who fancy themselves 
taste experts, Cafir is the 
last word in enjoyable 
coffee. Made in Italy this 
Mill will also Mill other 
grains such as rice, barley, 
spices etc. Springy suspen- 
sion insures silent opera- 
tion. Percolator grind takes 
about 8 seconds. drip grind 
about 12 seconds, espresso 
grind about 15 seconds. Its 
seamiess container is made 
of aluminum. Only $9.95 
postpaid. John Surrey Ltd., 
11 West 32 St., Dept. C-1l1, 
New York 1, N. Y 
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ABOUT 1%" WIDE \ -- 


ENGRAVED CALLING CARD JEWELRY 


We will engrave an exact reproduction of any 
signature, calling card, business card, emblem, etc.. 
on iifetime metai cuff links, tie bar or money clip 
Perfect gift for any man. Satin silver finish cuff 
links $7.95 pair: Tie bar $4.95. Gold plated cuff 
links $8.95 pair; Tie bar $5.50. Prices plus 10° 
ted. tax. Gift boxed. Guaranteed. 2 week delivery. 
Send signature or calling card with order. Enclose 
payment unless rated. W. N. Dresden & Assoc. 
Dept. C-30, 179 W. Washington St., Chicago 2, Il 


NEW AUTOMATIC BIKE BLINK 


Every bike should have Bike 
Blink, the new snappy look- 
ing automatic flashing tail 
light for night-time riding 
safety. Anyone who rides a 
bicycle at night will ap- 
preciate the extra safety 
provided by Bike Blink. 
Flashes like police signal 
light: can be seen for ', 
mile. Well built of durable 
white plastic in a modern 
design, with a large red 
lens and refiector. Sturdy 
mounting bracket made of 
aluminum, will not rust. 
A terrific value. Easily at- 
tached to rear fender of 
bike. Self-contained unit 
comes complete with bulb 
and mounting bracket. No 
wires needed. Operates on 
two flashlight C batteries 
(not included). Only $1.00 
postpaid Order several 
The Electric Game Com- 
pany, Inc., 110 Lyman 
Street, Holyoke, Mass. 





These spark!ing hand craft- 
ed glaimuivus V..vet s.ip- 
pers are a iashion must 
with your at home clothes. 
Genuine beads are hand 
made intoa beautiful but- 
terfiy design in a bouquet 
of lovely color with true 
artistry. Scuff slippers are 
marvelously comfortable. 
have genuine leather soles 
& sottiv lined. Smart col- 
ors: deep black, royal blue 
and American beauty with 
matching lining.A fashion 
find at $1. plus 25¢ post- 
age. For that special touch. 
order the Personalized 
beaded velvet slippers (same 
as above) with gold plated 
initials at only $1.50 plus 
25¢ postage. Please specify 
shoe sizes 5 through 10. 
Send check. M.O. or cash. 
Sorry nocC.O.D.’s. Mercury 
Preducts, Inc., Dept. ON, 
1265 Broadway,N.Y.C.,.N.Y. 
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“SLEEP-TEACHING” MACHINE 


Called the ‘‘Electronic Educator,’’ this amazing new 
device is designed to train & teach at both conscious 
& subconscious levels. A self-contained tape recorder, 
it uses special endless tape cartridges holding up to 
2 mouse Cape that repeats your material endlessly till 
memori Will record, pore back & erase. Has timer 
& slumber speaker for sieep-study and hypnosis ex- 

riments. Full details & unusual 200-items catalog 
ree to experimenters. Write Sleep-Learning Research 
Ass’n., Box 24-P, Olympia, Washington. 


PLAYNURSE OUTFIT ... 4 PIECES $4.98 


Little girls dream of being 
nurses. This Christmas in- 
troduce them to an excit- 
ing new group activity with 
Playnurse, a beautifully 
designed replica of a pro- 
fessional nurse's outfit. 
There’sa white poplin uni- 
form with real metal ca- 
duceus on thecollar, 2 large 
pockets & buttons down the 
front. The flowing cape is 
navy poplin trimmed in red 
and features 2 full size 
ket slits. A real high- 
ight is the trim white 
—- cap with insignia 
a smart red plastic 
shoulder bag. ld on a 
money-back basis by Ben- 
cone, one of America’s 
largest professional uni- 
form companies. Sizes 4- 
12. Price $4.98. Sorry no 
C.O.D. Send check or M.O. 
to—Bencone Uniforms, 


f > Inc., Dept. C-2, 47 Martine 
Ave., White Plains, N. Y. 




















THE MAILMAN BRINGS HAWAITI 


If you can’t come to Hawaii, Hawaii will come to 
you. Put this 21” x 22” full color photograph of 
Hawali's most famous greeter in your living room, 
bar or office. For this Polynesian lovely, plus the 
new 28. page illustrated catalog of all Hawaiian 
things send $1.00 to Stewarts’ Hawali, Dept. B. 
1140 Kona St., Honolulu 14, Hawaili. Send 25¢ for 
mail order catalog only. Complete listing of Hawaiian 
fruits, flowers, wearing apparel, slippers, perfumes, 
novelties, jewelry, etc. 
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BOTH SEXES SAVE $200.00 A YEAR 


Automaticall with pair of Perpetual Date- 
Amount Banks. Forces you to save 25¢ every day, or 
Calendar won't change date. Also records amount 
saved. Save for home and car, college and travel, 
etc., twice as fast. Order ‘‘His’’ and ‘‘Hers’’ in gold 
or unlettered. Automatic mechanism with key. Use 
year after year. Pays for itself in 8 days. Reg. $3.50. 
now only $1.99 each: 2 for $3.95: 6 for $11. Add 10¢ 

per bank postage. Leecraft, Dept. CRS, 300 Albany 
Ave., Brooklyn 13, N. ¥. Prompt delivery. 





YOUR OLD COAT INTO NEW STOLE! 


I. R. Fox, fur specialist, 
restyles your old, worn 
fur coat regardless of con- 
dition, into a glamorous 
new cape or stole. Special 
price, $22.95 complete, in- 
cludes remodeling, new 
lining, interlining, mono- 
ram, cleaning, glazing, 
usterizing to beautiful 
new sheen! The results—a 
luxurious-looking cape or 
stole! All work guaranteed 
. we are bonded fur 
specialists. Send no money! 
Just wrap UP your old fur 
coat, mail it to us now. 
Send your dress size and 
height on postcard. 2-3 
week delivery. Pay post- 
man $22.95 plus postage 
when new cape arrives. Or 
send for free style book 
now! 25 new styles to 
choose from. Write: I. R. 
Fox, 146 W. 29th Street, 
Dept. D-114, N. ¥. 1. 








SILVERPLATED ASSN 


Create your own family a. oo 
gallery with these elegant = aie 
silverplatedAdd-A-Frames. 
Each 2°,” square is en- 
graved with first name of 
a child. Attach one to an- 
other—the perfect way to 
Somer all the loved ones. 
Beautifully polished and 
lacquered to prevent tar- 
nish, they blend in with 
any decor. An heirloom 
gift that will be treasured 
through the years by a 
mother, grandmother, or 
a young couple. Specify 
name for the top frame 
with loop. Print clearly. 
Add-A-Frame as the fam- 
ily grows! Add-A-Frames 
each $1.50. Price includes 
postage, 25¢ engraving and 
tax. Write for free giit 
catalog. Zenith Gifts, 2107 
Post Office Building, | aad 

Brighton, Massachusetts. se € eta 








NEW NATURAL HAIRPIECES BY FEDER 


This realistic hairpiece 
developed by Louis Feder 
is made in many styles, 
including new Ivy League 
crew cut. It looks, feels 
like your own hair. Comb 
sleep in it! Secure in 
rain or hurricane! 

by leaders of all 
Priced as low as $85 

for bald spot cover; about 
$170 average. Write for 
free illustrated 16 page 
booklet L, ““The only So- 
lution to Baldness.”’ “a 
For Ladies, Feder makes a 
wonderful new hairpiece! 
Custom fitted, styled to 
your taste. Completely 
secure! Set it, comb it as 
you like. Sleep in it, swim 
in it! Write now for free 
style guide C2. It’s help- 
ful, illustrated! ... House 
of Louis Feder, 545 5th 
Avenue, New York 17, New 
York. Murray Hill 7-8325. 


BIG CHIEF'S CIGAR HOLDER—$2 


Give your cigar-smoking big wheel this funn) 
figure that holds a handful of cigars and countless 
smiles. Useful also for pen, pencils and office tools 
He's two-tone tobacco brown glazed ceramic. The 
boss will love that middle-age bulge and smug ex- 
pression that caricatures your favorite executive. A 
useful fun gift. Add 25¢ postage. $2 from Greenland 
Studios, Department CO, 5858, Forbes Street, Pitts- 
burgh 17, Pennsylvania. 








SIX MINIATURE GAMES FOR $1 


You'll enjoy this set of Action Games... ready to 
play at a moment's notice. And all 6 for only $1. 
There’s checker, tic-tac-toe, horseshoe games, I.Q.. 
Chinese checkers and pyramid game... each one is 
exciting! They're small... wonderful for car rides. 
train or plane travel, at home or school. For hours 
and hours of fun, you can’t beat this value! Set of 
all 6 for only $1, postage paid. Money back guaran- 
tee' Order Action Games Set from Sunset House, 
2868 Sunset Building, Beverly Hills, California. 
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IF YOUR CHILD IS A POOR READER 


See how The Sound Way to Easy Reading can 
help him to read and spell better in a few weeks. 
New home-tutoring course drills your child in phonics 
with records and cards. Easy to use. University tests 
and parents’ reports show that children gain up to 
full year’s grade in reading skill in 6 weeks. Write 
today for your free illustrated folder and low price 
on the Sound Way to Easy Reading. Bremner-Davis 
Phonics, Department P-16, Wilmette, Llinois. 





YOUR NAME ON THIS POSTER! 


Show your friends that 

you too, have lived dan- 

Maza de Tores de BARCEL OMA gerously, with a genuine 
: full-color 17°x28" Bullfight 

, Poster featuring your 

name among those of fa- 
mous matadors! Authen- 
tic. Made from the origina] 
art work and »printing 
plates. A dramatic, eve- 
catching decoration for 
home or office, bound to 
impress and puzzle your 
friends! Also the perfect 
bull-throwing gift for bull- 
throwing friends! Mailed 
in round mailing tube, not 
folded. Ready to hang as 
is. Imprinted with your 
full name or any name 
you specify, only $2.98 
ppd. 2 posters, with 2 dif- 
Gar erecas Tepes teeeem, ferent names, only $5.75 
Meret Reree MANOL@Te ped. Check or MO. By 
. HF mail only from Spencer 
ANTONIO BiERVERiVa Gifts, Z3 Spencer Bidg., 
Atlantic City, J 
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SPECIALLY FOR SOLITAIRE PLAYERS 


Be you expert or novice, you's want this marvelous 
Solo Play Game Board. It’s featherweight and fits 
your lap—12” x 14”. Slots hold cards in place; gives 
complete visibility from sitting or lying position; 
permits resuming interrupted game. Use it outdoors 
too! Comes with deck of cards and book ‘150 Ways 
to Play Solitaire.’’ Perfect self-entertainment gift 
for game fans, shut-ins or convalescents! $3.98 plus 
25¢ post. Write for free gift ‘n gadget catalog. 
Mastercraft, 275-C Congress, Soston 10, Mass. 
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100 
WORLD-WIDE 
STAMPS 


EXCITING, VALUABLE STAMP OFFER! 


Rush reply for new, hand-picked collection of 
29 large-size U.S. Commemoratives, free. All dif- 
Bi-colors and other beautiful specially selected 
stamps. Wonderful build-up for your collection. 
Think of the historic interest. Think of how they 
grow in value. Plus other offers and Free ‘‘Stamp 
Collectors’ Guide’’! Rush name, 10¢ postage, han- 
dling for this exciting offer today. Garcelon Stamp 
Co., Dept. CR9SV, Calais, Maine. 


—_——_ 





PATIO, PARTY, OR TV LAMP 


Glowing milk-white 
teryear’ kerosene lamp 
will start your friends 
talking. It’s ‘“‘pretty’’ and 
useful, too! Practical dur- 
ing emergency or when a 
fuse blows About 10inches 
high with fluted chimney 
and elegant floral design 
It will brighten and en- 
hance any room in your 
home, on your mantel, 
knick-knack shelf, or 
party room. Only $1.50 
postage paid. Satisfaction 
guaranteed or your money 
refunded. Write today for 
free catalog containing 
hundreds of new gift ideas 
from all over America and 
the world! Toys, ceramics. 
collectors’ gifts, house- 
wares, men’s gift ideas. 
decorations. Adriane, Inc.., 
9-945, Finch Building, 
Saint Paul 1. Minnesota. 
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SEND PHOTO GREETINGS 


A warm, personal Christ- 
mas card made from one 
of your favorite photos. 
Choose from 5 designs with 
lined envelopes. Send neg- 
ative with check or money 
order (no C.O.D.’s). Add 
50¢ if negative is larger 
than 214” x 3'4” or smaller 
than 1” x 142”—or if you 
are sending print. Im- 
rinting $1.25 per line (20 
etters)— free on orders of 
100 or more from 1 nega- 
tive. Prices—25 cards, $1.50 
plus 45¢ postage and han- 
dling; 50 cards, $3.00 plus 
50¢: 75 cards, $4.50 plus 
60¢; 100 cards, $6.00 plus 
65¢. For sample—send neg- 
ative and 10¢ or write for 
folder and price list today 
(Offer expires December 1, 
1959.) Satisfaction guar- 
anteed. Associated Photo 
Company, Department F-1, 
aot 66, Cincinnati 14, 
io. 
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PERSONALIZED GAY 90’S TRAY 


Surprise guests with your own personal touch of hos- 
pitality. Both your and your spouse’s first names are 
handpainted under the silhouettes of the gay nine- 
ties couple. Your last name is also inscribed as 
shown. Colorfast metal tray has a side lip for easy 
carrying. Specify both first names and last name. 
Order =D-2539 serving tray . $1.98. No C.O.D.’'s 
please. Add 15¢ postage and handling. Bancroft’s, 
an South Canalport, Dept. CM-825, Chicago 8, 
llinois. 
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PERSONALIZED DOOR MAT—$5.95 


Smart to give and smart to own! Your own name, 
or any name of your choice, is permanently molded 
with ivory letters in a colorful rubber Door Mat. 
Choice of stylish colors: brick red, garden green, 
powder blue or black. Large 18 by 28 inches. 7,000 
rubber scraper fingers do a thorough and efficient 
scraping job. Satisfaction guaranteed! Specify color 
and name desired. Only $5.95, postage paid. Order 
Personalized Door Mat from Sunset House, 2868 Sun- 
set Building, Beverly Hills, California. 


FULL COLOR XMAS PHOTO CARDS 


A meaningful greeting in 
rich color made from one 
of your favorite color 
snapshots. Choose fromi 
three beautiful card de- 
envelopes included. 
color negative or 
transparency with check or 
money order (no C.O.D.’s). 
Add 50¢ if transparency. 
Imprinting $1.25 per line 
(20 letters) — free on 
orders of fifty or more 
from one negative. Prices— 
10 cards, $2.50 plus 35¢ 
postage and handling; 25 
cards, $6.00 plus 45¢; 50 
cards, $11.50 plus 50¢: 100 
cards, $21.00 plus 65¢. For 
sample—send negative and 
25¢ or write for folder and 
price list. (Offer expires 
November 15. 1959. Asso- 
ciated Photo Company, De- 
partment F-2, Box 66. 
Cincinnati 1, Ohio. 
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YOU CAN CONTROL YOUR FATE 


Develop your personal, creative power. Awaken 
the silent, sleeping forces in your own conscious- 
ness. Learn to push aside all obstacles with new 
energy. The Rosicrucians will help you create health 
abuncance for yourself. Write for free book which 
tells how you may receive and use these teachings 
Let this book guide you to widen your scope ol! per- 
sonal power. Do it today! Simply address your request 
to scribe M.T.D., The Rosicrucians, San Jose, Cali- 
lornila 


TERRY MOPPER—WHOPPER OF A GIFT! 


Mopper is the original ° ‘one 
size fits all’’ terrs 
bath robe—the great big 
personalized ‘‘terry bear 
robe that towels you dr‘ 
instantly, cozily after tub. 
shower or swim! Thick 
thirsty, luxurious, snow- 
white Cannon terry, with 
yards of comfortable full- 
ness, raglan sleeves, huge 
draft-screen collar two 





~ ij big carry-all pockets, wrap- 
. _ around belt, tassel tie. 
a , Personalized with 3” press- 
_ + on initial! A whopper of a 


Mopper, fits men, women 
perfectivy. Order for vour- 
self, for gifts, for guests’ 
Gift-ready in clear plasiic 
bag. $6.95 (king size for 6- 
footers, $7.95). Add 35¢post- 
age each Mopper. NoCOD'’s 
Satistaction guaranteed ' 


Free catalog Woodmere 
H Mills, Dept A33,. Benning- 
ton, Vt 
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REMOVE FACIAL HAIR—$1 


For a smooth upper lip. use safe Haraway, new cold 
process of removing facial hair. As easy to use as 
lipstick. Zip! and superfluous hair is out! Removes 
unsightly hair (bulb and all) from upper lip, cheek, 
chin and neck . . in seconds! Discourages new 
growth, too. No messy wax. no heating. no smells 
creams. Guaranteed to do the job or money back! 
Only $1.10 postage paid, federa] tax included. Order 
Haraway from Sunset House, 2868 Sunset Building, 
Beverly Hills, California. 
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Zitve! : 4nings continued 


to the door as Dennis started a con- 
versation with the man. 

“We have a German shepherd, 
too,” he said, “and boy, is he nice!”’ 

The blind man patted his dog. “Is 
he as pretty as my dog?” he asked. 

Now to Dennis, there is no other 
dog as beautiful or as wonderful 
our Tel will fight any boy 
on the block to prove his point. I 
saw him gulp and a look of distress 

Continued on page 198) 


and he 





‘MY OWN NAME’ SWEAT SHIRTS—$1.79 


Children love Personalized Sweat Shirts like the pro- 
fessional athletes wear with their own names in big 
red letters. Heavy quality snow-white shirt is nylon 
reinforced at points of wear. Shrink resistant, keeps 
its shape permanently. Has full circular knit cuffs. 
Long wearing for rough and tumble play Perfect 
gift! Satisfaction guar. Specify first names or nick- 
names. Order small (2-4 yrs.), medium (5-8 yrs.), 
large (9-11 yrs.). Only $1.79 each Order from 
Sunset House, 2868 Sunset Bide. 


ppd 
Bev carky Hills, Calif. 
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MELE KALIKIMAKA 


Say ‘‘Merry Christmas’ this year, Hawaiian style 
Send an Aloha Box of luxury foods direct from 
Hawaii—your card enclosed. Box illustrated con- 
tains. 7'» oz. jars of poha jam, guava jelly, coconut 
syrup kona coffee, macadamia nuts, and booklet 
‘Hawaiian Words & Phrases © Postpaid anywhere 
in USA $5.00. Send 25¢ for complete illustrated mail 
order catalog of Hawaiian things. 25¢ refund on first 
purchase. Order from Stewarts Hawali, Dept 
1140 Kona St., Honolulu 14, Hawaii 
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NO LIFTING OR BENDING! 


ROLLING SNOW 
= | PLOW 


All-steel plow rolls on 6” 
rubber tires. One trip clears 
the entire walk. Exclusive 
ice chipper edge! Carbon 
steel chipper edge bits thru 
icy, hard packed snow. 
Glides thru 8” drifts— 
clears 22” path. 7 adjust- 
able positions up to 22. 
Throws snow right or left 
automatically. No lifting! 
No shoveling! Just roll 
snow away. Wheels on 
blade roll smoothly over 
cracks, rough pavement. 
41” no-stoop handle. Sil- 
very Cadmium and red fin- 
ish. 22” #4x»bilade Order 
=1135-S $9.95. Deluxe 
model: larger 26” blade. 
traction tires, bonderized 
undercoating. Order 
=1004-S deluxe . $12.98 
No C.O.D.'s please. Add 
ust 35¢ for postage and 
andling. Bancroft’s, 2170 
South CanalportAve., Dept. 
CM-826, Chicago 8, fi) 





NEW! 9 seer Wt 
chiprer BLADE 


FOR PROUD MOTHERS & GRANDMOTHERS 


She'll wear her heart on her wrist when she encir- 
cles it with an heirloom bracelet of our Solid Sterling 
Silver or 12K Gold-Filled Baby Shoes or Silhouettes. 
Each ',” charm engraved with a child’s name and 
birthdate. Up to 11 letters and spaces a line. Adora- 
bly crafted, of excellent weight and quality. Add 
more as the family grows. Baby Shoes $1.95 ea.. 
Bracelet $1.95. Silhouettes $1.10 ea.. Bracelet $1.10 
Prices incl. postage, 25¢ engraving, & tax. Free cata- 
log. Nancy Norman, 90 P. O. Bidg.. Brighton, Mass 


$4,000.00 FOR 1913 LIBERTY HEAD NICKEL 


We paid $6,500.00 for 1794 
Dollar. Wanted certain 
others before 1904. eS S- 
$3.00 gold worth $25,000.00. 
Others fine pay $60.00 to 
$2,500.00. Certain Lincoln 
cents 1909 - 1955 — $20.00- 
$175.00: Indian cents 
$225.00: Dimes 1894-1942— 
$25.00-$3,000.00; Quarters 
1896-S-1923-S — $20.00- 
$600.00: Half Dollars 1838- 
O-1928 — $95.00-$3,000.00. 
Hundreds of others yersn 
$10.00 to $3,000.00. na- 
dian coins—1921-5¢ Silver 
$100.00 1889-10¢ $100.00 
1921-50¢ $750.00 For com- 
plete allcoin information. 
before sending coins pur- 
chase for $1.00 our large 
illustrated guarantee buy- 
ing-selling catalogue. Cat- 
alogue Doliar refunded. 
$ sele Worthycoin 
Corporation (K-434-C). 
Boston 8. Massachusetts 
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FREE! ABYSSINIA TO ZANZIBAR 


This sensational get acquainted offer! From the 
world’s largest stamp firm... Big valuable collection 
of genuine postage stamps from more than 30 differ- 
ent countries in exciting far-off Africa! Fabulous 
varieties—from Abyssinia to Zanzibar—picturing 
savage warriors, ancient conquerors, ferocious jun- 
gle beasts, man-eating reptiles. Extra! Big bargain 
catalog; collector’s guide; other stamp offers for free 
consideration. Send 10¢ for mailing. — now! H. E 
Harris & Co., Dept. K, Boston 17, 





SMARTEST THING ON TWO FEET... 


Textured thermal Beau- 
mates! New Bal-A-Tites. 
matching Bal-A-Slipon... 
for sports, lounging, fig- 
ure-flattering warmth! Ex- 
clusive thermal knit stretch 
fabric of soft combed cot- 
ton ‘‘insulates’’ against zero 
winds, keeps you comfort- 
ably sleek indoors. Guar- 
anteed runproof, retains 
skin-smooth fit and shape. 
Full-fashion cut, shadow- 
line seams, wide elastic 
waist band. Personalize 
with 2 press-on initials at 
ankle! Bal-A-Slipon has 
cap sleeves. 
monogram. 
Soeety sizes: petite (un- 
5'3”), average (5'4”- 
o 7), tall (over 5'8”). 
Colors: black, royal blue, 
fire red. Only $4.75 each. 
$9 set, ppd. No COD’s. 
Woodmere Mills Inc. Dept. 
B6, Bennington, Vt. Write 
for free catalog. 


HANGOVER PIN-UP BEAUTIES—$1 


Are you tired of gorgeous 
gal calendars? Are you 
weary of dolls with classic 
dimensions and come-hith- 
er allure? You can relax 
now. Here are a dozen 
downhill dames who shun 
tape measures and form- 
fitting dresses. They give 
your female a cuddly su- 
periority complex! Order 
our Hangover Pin-Up Beau- 
ties. Makes wonderful, dif- 
ferent gifts for your dis- 
criminating friends, too. 
This is the Unbewitching 
1960 calendar that features 
big week-ends and abso- 
lutely no Mondays in the 
whole year. Sent in plain 


for just $1 poste 
Hangover Pin-Up Beauties 
today from Greenland Stu- 
dios, Department CO, 5858 
Forbes Avenue, Pittsburgh 
17, Pennsylvania. 
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MORE DAZZLING 


Diamonds cost at least 
$1000 for 1-carat, yet com- 
l1-carat 
Capra Gem is only $27, tax 
incl. — 1/30 of diamond 
cost! Brilliantly beau. hand- 


parable selected 


cut & 
Capra 


polished, amaz 
Gems 


Priced within reach of all 


Write tor bkit. of easy-pay 


details. Send no money 


Capra Gem Co., Dept. CT- 
119, 


P O. 5145, Phila. 41. 


acclaimed 
miracle of modern science. 
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FOR PROUD MOTHERS & GRANDMOTHERS 





Family Tree Brooch proud- 
ly proclaims the beloved 
children or grandchildren. 
Each disc engraved with a 
child's name and birthdate 
Up to 9 letters and spaces 
per line. Sculptured 2',” 
Tree holds 1 to 12 Sterling 
Silver Discs. Add more as 
family branches out! Tree 
$2.00. Discs $1.00 each, in- 
cludes pstgee. 25¢ engrav- 
ing tax. Zenith Gifts, 830 
P.O. Bidg , Brighton, Mass. 





NEW PORTABLE HI-FI SPEAKER 


For your listening pleasure 
wherever you are—(water- 
proof). A quality electron- 
ic product—finest repro- 
duction—tor Hi-fi. ste:eo, 
radio or tv. Diameter 6” 
Black or turquoise. Brass 
plated stand and speaker 
face. 20° extension cord. 
Money-back guar. $6.95 
ppd. Modern American 
Products, P. O. Box 3302, 
Merchandise Mart Station, 
Chicago 54, Ill 
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ALOHA FROM HAWAII 
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Five exotic essences from 
Hawaii, in the ‘‘Aloha Set.’’ 
Exquisite whispering fra- 
grances of the pikake. 
white ginger, orchid, plu- 
meria, and heavenly lani. 
Smartly wrapped! $4.95 
prepaid surface mail, or 
$5.90 airmail ppd. Write to- 
day for other exciting and 
authentic productsof Hawali 
and the South seas. Ad- 
dress: Gifts Of Hawaii,P.O 
Box 8084, Waikiki, Hawaii 





DISCOUNTS! GET 


SPORTY CATALOG 





(hor, Ginny continued 


darkened his face. Then he crossed 
his fingers quickly, held them up for 
me to see and said, “Oh, he’s a nice 
dog, but not nearly as beautiful as 
yours.’ The man gave a proud smile, 
but he could not have been half as 
proud as I was of my son. 


—~MRS. MARY C. MAVRIDIS 


SHORTLY AFTER the beginning of 
classes one morning, a mother tele- 
phoned the junior high school where 
I am an administrator and asked if 
she might speak with her seventh- 
grade son. Upon being told that it 
was unusual for a student to be 
called to the telephone except in 
cases of emergency, she explained 
that this had been one of those 
mornings when everything had gone 
wrong. The family had gotten up 
late, the baby had been fretful, the 
toast had burned, the boy couldn't 
find his books, and when, finally, he 
was ready to leave for school, she 
had hurried him out of the house 
without even a good-by. 

She went on to explain that when 
she had had time to calm down she 
realized she had been unduly irrit- 
able and that the boy would not only 
worry and be unhappy all day, but 





FAMOUS FLORENTINE CHESSMEN! 





Guide to better living 
thousands of name brand 
items up to 60°. savings: 
radios, t.v., hi-fi, record- 
ers, cameras, watches, jew- 
elry, gifts, appliances, 
tools, luggage, musical 
inst., sporting gds. Outdoor 
equip., boats, motors, type- 
writers, bar-b-cue, etc. 
Send $1.00 post. & handl- 
ing refunded on first order. 
35 yrs., Wexler & Sporty, 
125 Lafayette St.,N. Y. 13. 
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Authentic replica of lith 
Century chessmen owned 
by Cosimo de Medici, now 
on display in Florence. 
Weighted and felted. King 
over 4”. 32 pc. set Bl & Wh 


Chessbds. Bl & Buff ma- 
sonite $4; Walnut inlaid 
$12; Mahogany formica in- 
laid $14: Bl & Wh marble- 
ized formica $16. Savah 
Box 27125 Co L.A. 27, Calif. 
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he wouldn’t be able to keep his mind 
on his work. She just wanted to tell 
him that she still loved him and was 
sorry she had been so cross. 

We called the boy to the tele- 
phone and watched his expression 
change from gloom to happiness. 


“—“KATHLEEN TENNEY 


ONE CHRISTMAS several years ago, I 
gave my father a small memo pad 
he had been wanting for his desk. He 
never used it, however, for shortly 
after the holiday he suffered a fatal 
stroke. For sentimental reasons, | 
tucked the pad into a drawer with 
other keepsakes of Dad’s. 

This past Christinas, I took stock 
of what had befallen me since my 
father’s death: sadly, I realized that 


nearly all my loved ones had passed 
away. This holiday, I felt, would be 


one of the loneliest I had ever 
known. On Christmas morning. 
alone and downhearted, something 
drew me to Dad’s old den. Idly, |! 
opened the drawer with the objects 
and memories so dear to me. At once 
my eyes fell upon the little memo 
pad. I took it out and lifted the 
cover. There on the first sheet, in my 
father’s own handwriting, was a 





GIANT CHRISTMAS STOCKIN 


. . for the ‘“‘person who 
wants everything.’’ You'll 
have a barrel of fun when 
friends see this tremendous 
Xmas stocking. Hang it on 
mantel, front door or tree; 
makes terrific gag gift for 
friends or may be mailed as 
novel greeting... 36” | 
12” wide, made of white 
percale, red felt trimming. 
Only $1 ppd. Dept. C-2, 
Leister Game Co., 9 N. 
St. Clair St., Toledo, O. 
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BLINKING CHRISTMAS TREES—2 FOR $1 


Just 61>” tall—the most 
adorable little tree you’ve 
ever seen! Tiny winking 
lights blink on and off— 
bright and colorful. Spar- 
kle with miniature glass 
candle ornaments. Set it 
on mantel, party table. 
window sill or TV set—it 
works on regular flashlight 
battery (not included). A 
delightful gift. Only $1 for 
2 ppd. Guar. Damar’s, 56-L 
DamarBldg..Elizabeth.N.J. 


- 





ANIMATED MUSICAL BABY DOLL 


The sleeping doll is a 
mechanical marvel. When 
‘ou wind her up, the music 

x plays a lullaby while 
she moves her head in her 
sleep, stretches and turns 
just like a real baby. 
Dressed in pajamas, 11” 
long, head, hands and feet 
of unbreakable vinyl. $5.5) 
prepaid. Dept. C, Gina & 
Selma, Inc., 1048 Lexing- 
cam, Aved New York 21, 
N. ‘ 





This bracelet in beautiful 
St/Silver bears record on 
each disc or silhouette. 
Script engraved with name, 
day, month & year of birth 
of child or grandchild. 
St. Silver Bracelet $1.50 
Ea. Disc & Silhouette $1 
12K G/Pill Bracelet $2.75 
Ea. 12K G/Fill Dise $1.75 
Plus 10°. FET. No COD'’s. 
Edward H. Ziff, Importer, 
Box 3072, Mdse Mart Plaza 
Dpt. CO-119, Chicago 54, Il. 





TOT’S ‘TICK-TOCK’ WATCH—59¢ 


Realistic toy Watch ticks 
just like mommy's and 
daddy's. Keeps its lucky 
owner fascinated! Ticking 
never stops—Watch is self- 
winding. Has stem, work- 
ing handsand sturdy band. 
Shock-proofed to take lots 
of knocking about. This 
proven gift becomes a 
child’s proudest possession! 
59¢ ppd. 4 for $1.98. Sun- 
set House, 2869 Sunset 
Bldg., Beverly Hills, Calif. 





LISTEN TO RADIO... WHEREVER YOU GO 


For only $10.95 enjoy big 
radio performance with this 
Futura all transistor pocket 
size beauty. Hi-Fi earphone, 
lets you listen at home, 
away or on go. Excellent 
local station reception, not 
recommended for remote 
rural areas. Volume con- 
trol. No ground nec. Money 
back guar. Ppd. $10.95 with 
500 hr. battery. King Dis- 
tributors, 814 Calhoun, Ft. 
Wayne, Ind. 
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COLORFUL PHOTO GREETING FOLDERS 


holiday 
fa- 


Personalize 
greetings with 

vorite snapshot’ 
Christmas folders, 
gay designs, holiday senti- 
ment inside, double as pic- 
ture frames. 25 photos 
from your negative. fold- 
ers. matchin envelopes, 
only $1.69. ree sample. 
Choice of styles, senti- 
ments. Quantity discounts. 
Film-Craft, Box 2E. Madi- 
son Sq. Sta., N.Y. 10, N.Y. 


your 
your 








YOU CAN BE ALMOST 2 INCHES TALLER 


s It’s true! You put on these 
amazing “‘Elev ators’’ shoes 
and instantly you ‘‘grow’ 
almost 2 inches taller! 
No one will know how it’s 
done because ‘‘Elevators’’ 
look like any other smart 
shoes. They add not only 
to your height but to your 
poise and confidence. For 
free booklet showing over 
30 styles, write Stone- 
Tarlow, Dept. 2-119 Broc- 
ton 68 ass. 








WIN IN A ype 


Throw-A-Word dice game 
is a sure party stopper! 
Each player rolls 12 dice 
from shaker to form words 
from letters that turn up. 
More fun than a spelling 
bee. Grand gift idea for 
kids and adults. Guaran- 
teed or money back! Only 
$1. postage paid. Order 
Throw-A-Word from Sun- 


set House, 2869 Sunset 
Building, Beverly Hills. 
California. 





DOLLS! DOLLS! DOLLS! 


Learn world’s most fasci- 
nating business. We teach 
you to repair, make, sell 
all kinds of dolls and ac- 
cessories. Study at home. 
Earn while you learn. 
Start your own business 
part or full time. We 
show you how. Free in- 
formative booklet 
obligation. The Do 





Angeles 49, California. 





DON’T PULL HAIR FROM NOSE 


You can cause infection by 
pulling hair from nose. 
Ordinary scissors are dan- 
gerous. No tter way to 
remove hair from nose and 
ears than with Hollis Klip- 
ette. So simple! Just turn 
end. Surplus hair comes 
out easily, gently. Made 
from fine surgical steel. 


Money back guarantee. 
$1.00 aid. Hollis Co., 
1133 Broadway, New York 
10, N. pt. F- 
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continued 


simple message: “Have a Merry 


Christmas, dear, Your loving dad. ” 
—IZIRENE M. CLEMON 


MY HUSBAND AND I recently retired 
from Chicago to a little town in the 
hills of California, and have been 
impressed with the kindliness of all 
the townspeople. But one act beyond 
the call of duty we will never forget. 

We were good customers of the 
local laundromat for our first few 
months in town. After that we no 
longer had to use the laundromat. 
Months later, however, our machine 
broke down. Remembering that 
Ralph, the laundromat man, had the 
same make of machines, I phoned 
him to ask who serviced them. “Oh, 
I usually manage to keep them go- 
ing myself,” he replied, “but I'll be 
glad to come over and see what’s 
wrong with yours.” So the one man 





“DOG” CUFF LINKS & TIE CLASP 


Own a pair of these hand- 
some cuff links & match- 
ing tie clasp. Your favor- 
ite dog’s head sculptured 
true to aie Heavy 24K 
5o°¢ piece 7 
, erman 
mn. Setter, Collie, 
Great Dane, Terrier, Span- 
iel, Scotty, Poodle & many 
others. Links $7.50 pr. 
Clasp $5, tax included, ppd. 
ai Hano, 1598-C Third Ave.., 
N. Y¥. 28, N. Y. 











Brush on Magic Liquid 
easily. Change ugly short, 
split, bitten nails into 
hard, long, glamorous nails 
in minutes. Stronger than 
your own! Can be trimmed 
led, and beautifully pol- 
ished. Stops nail biting & 
splitting! Stays on until 
own nails grow. Used by 
millions! a OOr $5 kit only 
$1.98 p Ds accepted. 
Shere of 5th Ave., 550 
5th Ave., Dept. C-4, NY 36 
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who could have profited by having 
our machine remain broken sprawled 
on our cold, dirty basement floor 
for half an hour, found and fixed 
the trouble—and then would accept 


no pay for his services. We are no 
juststaunch, 


longercustomers of his— 
admiring friends. —MRS. ASHTON CASLER 
WHILE SPENDING a week end in 
Philadelphia last summer, I attended 
the Russian-American track meet at 
Franklin Field. The morning after 
the event. I was walking down one 

Philadelphia’s tree-lined streets. 
It was a beautiful day, bright and 
warm. Somehow, a nameless tune 
had invaded my mind, and I whis- 
tled it cheerfully as I strode along. 

Then, out of nowhere, a hand 
reached out and tapped me on the 
shoulder. | wheeled around to con- 
front a chunky stranger with salt- 
and-pepper gray hair. He was neatly 
dressed, but in the European style— 
with a double-breasted suit. 





DRAW CARTOONS FOR PROFIT & FUN 


Earnings are excellent for 
successiul Cartoonists. You 
don't need previous train- 
with 
the “‘Famous System of 
Learn 
easily! 
‘s of successful grads. 
supplies all 
incl. 15-pc. professional ki:. 
Write for free catalog. Dept. 
CT-11,ContinentalSchools. 
S. Broadway, 


ing or art ability 


Manual Training.”’ 
Cartooning rapidly, 


1 
Continental 


Inc., 4201 


Los Angeles 37, Calif. 





FOLLOW APOLLO TO APOLLO BEACH 


Most completely developed 
Watertront property on 
Florida’s Gulf Coast. On 
Tampa Bay and US 41, 10 
miles So. of Tampa. Paved 
streets, water, sewers. 
storm drainage. Shopping 
center, 5 mile beach, golf 
course, 89 miles of sea- 
walled canals, community 
house and pool. Lots $50 
down, mo. Sea-walled 
waterfront—$90 down. Box 
334, Apollo Beach, Fla. 
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AFTER BREAST SURGERY 


Look and feel normal again 
. « « €ven in bathing suit, 
sweater. Like natural 
breast, Identical Form 
adapts to body movements. 
Fits any well-fitting bra, 
never slips. Doctors recom- 
mend its equalized weight, 
normal contour. Regain 
complete comfort and con- 
fidence. Write for free lit., 
where-to-buy. Dept. C., 
Identical Form Inc... 17 
W. 60 St.. N. ¥. 23. N 





and adress sparkling la- 
bels, nicely printed with 
a lovely Plastic box for 
just $1 postpaid! Worth 
much more! 5 orders or 
more at 75¢€ per order! 
Back Piney =~ 
Ad.iress 
" ‘he me fine 
rinted — but No 
lastic Box ree oe 
Raising Plan! Towe 
Press, Inc., Box 591- EX. 
Lynn, Massachusetts. 





MAN’S DRESSER-ORGANIZER--$3.98 


Holds watch, 
tie pins, change, rings, 
glasses & wallet—each in 
separate compartment. He 
knows where everything 
is' Spins around to make 
him feel extra efficient. 
Handsomely gold-tooled 
leatherette, moire-lined. 
Practical gift! Money back 
guar. Dresser Valet, only 
$3.98 postage Sunset 
House, 2869 Sunset Bldg.. 
Beverly Hills. California. 


cuff links. 





IS YOUR FAMILY’S LIFE WORTH $1? 


Priceless in life-saving 
values, Auto Drive is 
America’s No. |!  trafiic 
safety book tor motorisis 
and pedestrians. Includes 
Duo-Dial question selector 
& habit-attitude chart. 100 
illustrations. Easy to read 
& remember. You get two 
complete sets—-one for fam- 
ily and one for car. Send 
$1.00 ppd. Money back 
guar. Auto Drive Safety, 
298 B’way, N. Y. 7, N. Y. 





INSURANCE FOR PEOPLE 60 TO 80 


Let us tell you how you 
can still apply for a $1,000 
life insurance policy to 
help take care of final ex- 
penses without burdening 
your family. You can han- 
die the entire transaction 
by mail. No one will call 
on you. Simply mail post- 
card, giving year of birth. 
to Old American Insurance 
Company, Dept. L1125M, 
4900 Oak., Kansas City, 
Missouri. 
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EXERCISE RETARDS AGING! 


Famous heart specialist 
and two noted physiolo- 
gists tell how normal men 
and women can keep fit. 
trim, active and youthful, 
particularly after 35. by 
simple exercises that stim- 
ulate the circulation. 
Mailed tree by Exercise 
For Health, Box 2520, New 
York 17. N. Y. Ask for 
pamphlets A-79, A-80 and 
A-81. 


OF Th 
Simple 


Exercise 
Help You? 





SNAP FASTENER PLIER—$1.98 





Does away with button 
sewing forever. Includes 8 
sets of brass & 8 sets of 
nickel sure-grip fasteners. 
Guaranteed rust-proof & 
laundry-proof. Ideal for 
diapers, dresses, blouses, 
underwear, etc. $1.98 plus 
25¢ pp. & hdig. Additional 
30 sets of brass or nickel! 
fasteners (specify’'—$1.00 
ppd. Scott Mitchell House, 
Inc., Dept. SS-11, 415 5. 
Broadway, Yonkers, N Y. 





Just what he reeds! Give 
favorite gal or guy the 
gag present of the yvear— 
a Belly Button Brush. De- 
luxe rhinestone studded 
handle & elegant plastic 
gift box. Guar. to create 
gift excitement. You'll be 
complimented for some- 
thing so unusual. Belly 
Button Brush. only 79¢ 
each, 4 for $2.98, pstg. paid. 
Sunset House, 2687 Sunset 
Bidg.. Beverly Hills, Cal. 








TEEN-AGERS: DAB 





AWAY BLEMISHES! 


Dab Antiseptic Camphor in 
the new roll-on dispenser 
helps blemishes disappear 
like magic! Send for Dab 
Antiseptic Camphor today. 
Skin eruptions should be 
treated as they appear & 
until they disappear. New 
Dab's roll-on dispenser 
makes constant treatment 
possible. Fits pocket or 
purse. $1.00 ppd. Guyer 
Laboratories, 1823 Univer- 
sity, St. Paul, Minn. 





EASY TO LEARN—FUN TO USE 


Learn to add, subtract, 
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Jlve) Liming continued 


“Pardon me,” he said with a 
thick accent, “but that tune you are 
whistline—I do not like it. I am 
Hungarian and I have heard it too 
often.” He spoke quietly, without 
rancor, but I could feel the intensity 
behind his words. 

Suddenly, what he was saying sank 
in. I felt the blood rush to my face as 
I realized just what tune I had been 
whistling. It was the Soviet national 
anthem, which I had heard played 
at the track meet the day before. 
I’m terribly sorry .’ I began 
lamely. 

Sensing my embarrassment, the 
Hungarian quickly put his hands on 
my shoulders and laughed almost 
apologetically. ““No, my friend, it is 
I who should be sorry,” he said. “I 
have lived in this country since the 
uprising in 1956. By now I should 


»** 








PORTABLE TAPE RECORDER—$29.95 


Precision, portable, battery 
operated, transistor tape 
recorder. Hi-quality repro- 
duction. Weighs 2 lbs. From 
W.Germany. Records voice 
& music. plays back, erases 
variable speed controls 
Home, students, business. 
Records radio & TV shows. 
Recorder, combination mi- 
crophone & private listen- 
ing device, tape, only $29.95 
+ $1.25 pp. Filnor, Dept 
,_ M-77, 101 W. 3lst St.,.NY1. 





At last! A simple, logical, 


49¢ STOPS THAT RUNNING TOILET 








multiply, divide, do square . Keays 
and cube root on this old- 
est calculating machine. 
Genuine imported 13-col- 
umn brass bound Chinese 
abacus, $3.50. Completely 
illus. instruction book, Ab- 
acus Arithmetic, shows 
how to perform all opera- 
tions, $1.50. Money back 
guar. Department C, Pa- 
cific Books, Box 558, Palo 
Alto, California 
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inexpensive way to finally 
and positively stop that 
running toilet. Never-Fail 
Swivel Adaptor instant)y 
stops flow of 
each flushing. Keeps toilet 
silent when not in use. 
Cuts water and plumbing 
bills. Fits all toilets—easy 
to install. 49¢ ea. ppd. 
Never-Fail Mfg. Company, 
P. O. Box 986, Portland 
7. Oregon. 


water after | 
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know that only 


in 


America can a 


man walk down the street whistling 
the anthem of 
and never 
happen! 


Worry 


199 


his worst 


enemy 
about what will 


DICK KAPLAN 





Do vou know a true story 


or anecdote 


that lifts your spirits and renews your 


faith in mankind? 


ings,” 


For each such 
accepted for our column, “Silver 


item 
Lin- 


we will pay $50 upon publication. 


Contributions may run up to 250 words. 


Manuscripts should 


be tvped double- 


spaced and none can be acknowledged 


or returned. 
“Silver 
Madison 


Ave., New 


Address 
Linings,” Coronet Magazine, 
York 22, 


manuscripts to: 
{88 


N. ¥. 





LILLIPUTIAN LOGIC 


THE 


»** 


the word. 


unaware. 


FIRST-GRADE teacher was read- 
ing to her class whe 


nshe 


99 


Came across 


She paused 


in her reading to ask if anyone knew 
the meaning of the word. 


One 
timidly 


tiny 
and 


girl 
gave 


raised 


her hand 


her definition: 


“Unaware is what you put on first 


and take off last.”’ 


——~MRS. ALICE REDMONT 





HOSIERY DISCOUNT CLUB 1 PAIR FREE 


“Stretch Nylons’ revolu- 
tionize the wearing of 
ladies hose. No seam. no 
wrinkle Stays neat & 
snug. Order 3 pr. at a 
time towards your cozen. 
13th pr. free. Guar. Ist 
qual. Money-making plan 
“Gift Catalog’’ & record 
card sent. Intro. offer 1 pr. 
$1.15,3 pr.$3.30, color, tan 
or beige. No COD’s. State 
size.N. Y. Consumers Serv- 
ice,210 5th Ave..NY 10.NY. 





YOU CAN BE MAGNETICALLY ATTRACTIVE 


You can become a charm- 
ing woman. an adored 
sweetheart, a good mother. 
a desirable wife. Exciting 
course answers persona! 
problems on grooming, con- 
versation, diet, exercise, 
skin & hair care. Deluxe 
a edition. now only $3.98 
Money -back uar. 
PErctudin $6.98 Healtho- 
lizer, $8.98) Ann Blake, 
Studio H-11, 331 Madison 
Ave., N. ¥. 17, N. Y¥. 
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ADDING MACHINE $2.95 (2 FOR $4.95) 


Only machine of its size & 
price that counts to 999.- 
999.999. Adds. subtracts. 
mult., div. Ideal for busi- 
ness, home students, tax 
work. Send name, address. 
$2.95 plus pste. COD. if 
ck. of M.O., we pay pste. 
($3.04 in Pa. incl. 3°. tax). 
Leatherette case. 10-day 
money bk. guar. Agents 
wanted. Calculator Ma- 
chine Co., Box 126, Dept. 
Sa Huntingdon Valley. 
a. 











nd over 50 years, a 
$500. 00 life insurance pol- 
icy can help pay last ex- 
penses without burdening 
family or friends. Low rates 

. money-back guarantee 

. hon-assessable .. 
handled entirely by mail. 
Men or women in good 
health send name, address 
and age to Security Life 
Insurance Co. of America, 
137-L East Grant St., 
Minneapolis 3, Minn. 





Send neg. with 10¢ (after 
Dec. 1, 15€). Returned 
with Deluxe embossed 
Yulecard, descriptive fold- 
er. Black & white, 20 for 
$1 + 35¢ shipping (if noneg 
send photo & 50¢). Color 
photo: send neg. or slide 
and 20¢ + 5¢ post. With 
envs. & folders: 

35¢ shipping: 

45¢; 50-$9.95 

Guar. Yulecards, 

Quincy 69, Mass. 








PERMANENT MATCH NEVER FAILS—69¢ 


New ‘“‘everlight’’ Match 
can't miss. Pull the per- 
manent metal Match out 
of its thin case, strike it 
on the side—it's lit! Put 
Match back in case to ex- 
tinguish. Lasts for years. 
Petite and thin—only 1°,” 
high. Has small ring to 
slip on keychain. Guar. 
Permanent Match, only 
69¢. ppd. Two for $1.25. 
Sunset House, 2869 Sunset 
Bidg., Beverly Hills, Calif. 





Ij’S FUN TO RED 


& lose that flabby appear- 
ance with Healtholizer ex- 
erciser. It is designed for 
busy men & women with 
little time for slenderizing 
& streamlining their bodies. 
Start improving your figure 
with just 10 minutes a day 
Prescribed by Doctors, used 
in Hospitals. $6.98. (In- 
cluding $3.98 Ann Blake 
Course, $8.98). Healtholiz- 
er, Dept. H-11, 331 Madi- 
son Ave., N.Y. 17, N.Y 


UCE THAT BULGE 





(Continued on next page) 











PUT PERSONALITY INTO YOUR VOICE! 


Improve the power of your 
speaking and singing voice 
in the privacy of your own 
room Self-training pro- 
gram, mostly silent. No 
music required Tested 
method praised by TV star 
Bob Cummings and thou- 
sands of grateful men, 
women—since 1916. Free 
booklet in plain wrapper. 
State age. Prefect Voice 
Institute, 210 S. Clinton 
St.. LR-58, Chicago 6, Ill. 








SHIRTS FOR TALL MEN ONLY! 


Now! Perfect fit for tall 
or big men, in specially 
designed shirts' Sleeve 
lengths 35 to 38. Bodies 
cut 4 inches longer than 
ordinary shirts! Dress and 
sport shirts in wide vari- 
ety of styles, fabrics. col- 
ors. Also dress, sport. work 
and athletic shoes in sizes 
1OAAA to 16EEE! Not sold 
in stores by mail only! 
Get free catalog. King- 
Size, 495 Brockton, Mass. 








KEEP YOUR CIGARS IN PERFECT CONDITION 


rhe amazing Dunhill Sta- 
Fresh Humidor is ideal for 
home, office or car. Re- 
vives dry cigars, keeps them 
in peak condition. Patented 
reservoir in lid releases 
moisture as needed, recuires 
refilling only once a month 
Attractive simulated tor- 
toise shell, weight 1 Ib. Only 
$5.00. Order by mail from 
Alired Dunhill of London, 
Dept. C, 534 North Michi- 
gan Avenue, Chicago 11, Il 








NEW LUCKY FISHING ROD HOLDER $1.98 


For the fisherman of! the 
family a handy holder 
for his prized rods. Lucky 
fishing rod holder in cast 
aluminum keeps rods sale. 
prevents warping Holds 
3 rods. Aluminum raised 
lettering on black finish 
Hooks will not damage 
guides. Completely assem 
bled. Send $1.98 plus 25¢ 
postage and handling. Har- 
rison Products, PO Box 39. 
Dept. 115D, Bethpage, NY 





40 MODEL CARS FOR ONLY $1. 


Perfectly scaled models of 
foreign & American cars, 
brilliantly colored & de- 
tailed. A world of pleasure 
for any child or adult 
No assembling nec. Un- 
breakable. Each car marked 


< 
, : “i 

clearly with its own name: , 
Jaguar, MG., Cadillac. All , 

the cars kids dream about > 

Gift packaged. Just $1, 


plus 25¢ post. & handling 6 4; ~ 
Sports Cars, Dept. K-89. - 
ll E. 47 St., N.Y. 17, N.Y 
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MY GRANDDAUGHTER, Carol, and her 
best friend, Laurie, were playing in 
our living room when suddenly a 
dispute arose concerning a certain 
doll. 

“You leave my house right now, 
and never come back!” pouted 
Carol. Laurie dutifully picked up 
her sweater and started for the door. 

“Where’re you going?” Carol 
wanted to know. 

“Home,” was the short response. 

“Wait a minute, I'll go with you,” 
wound up the episode. 


-——BYRON KAUFMANN 


I ATTENDED our local fireworks dis- 





MAGIC RAZOR BLADE RECONDITIONER 


Men! Here’s a brand new 
item—-Abraso Magic Razor 
Blade Reconditioner—that 
will give you 100 or more 
clean, easy, painless shaves 
per blade. Abraso is guar- 
anteed to do all we claim 
for it or your money back 
Simple to use. Full in- 
structions included. Lasts 
a lifetime. $1.49 ppd. Or- 
der today. Raysol Products. 
Dept. C,. 103 So. Broad- 
way, Poplar Bluff, Mo. 








wu DRESS OLD-FASHIONED? 


For only $10—we can 
change your double-breast- 
ed suits and overcoats into 
up-to-date narrow lapel, 
single-breasted styles. Also 
wide lapel, single-breast- 
ed suits made narrow la- 
pel. No fitting necessary. 
Bring in or mail your 
coat with $5 deposit. Good- 
win Master Tailors, 3248 
3rd Avenue (at 163rd St.). 
Bronx 56, New York. WY1- 
4350. Open 9 AM to 7 PM. 








FRENCH IMPORTED 4 SPOUT DECANTER 


This beautiful 4-in-one de- 
canter is the practical 
conversation piece for you 
or someone special. Hand 
blown of Semi-Crystal it 
is unusually decorative 
when filled with four dif- 
ferent liquids & makes an 
attractive bar or table 
piece. 32 ozs. capacity. 
Only $5.95 ppd. Write for 
free catalogue. The Gour- 
met’s Choice Inc., 537 
Third Ave., N. Y. 16, N. Y. 
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play last Fourth of July with a 
friend’s five-year-old daughter who 
viewed the panorama with uncon- 
cealed awe. 

At a pause in the “QOh’s,” and 
‘“Ah’s” of the crowd, she turned to 
me and said with genuine concern, 
“Gosh, I sure hope God doesn’t get 
hurt!” 
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“MRS. KENNETH R. NIVENS 


MARITAL MAZE 


A WIDOWER was invited to attend a 


seance, but he declined. “‘Don’t you 


believe in the spirit world?” his 
friend asked. 
“Oh, yes,” said the widower, “but 


I can’t afford it very often.” 





1000 NAME & ADDRESS LABELS $1 


Any 3 different orders $2 
ppd. Your name & address 
handsomely printed on 1000 
finest quality gummed 
labels. Padded. Packed 
with Free, Plastic Gilt 
Box. Use them on station- 
ery, books, cards, etc. 
Special—Save Money. Any 


3 different orders $2. 
Satisfaction guaranteed. 
Handy Labels, 1187 Jasper- 
son Bidg., Culver City, 
California. 








KIT REPAIRS HOLES IN CLOTHES 


} Reweaving too expensive? 
g Do-it-yourself with Weave- 
Matcher in a matter of 
min. 3 simple steps. Hole 
repaired lasts life of gar- 
ment & defies detection! 
Suitable any cloth, espe- 
cially fine men & women’s 
suits. Kit lasts indefinite- 
ly! Think of savings! Kit 
(*3” & less hole) $2.49 pp 
:4 Weave-Matcher Co., 2710 
Richmond Ave., Houston 

6. Texas 
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COMBINETTE SAFETY PILL-BANK 


At last! New dual purpose 
‘Combination Lock Bank!’ 
Ideal for safeguarding 
children from dangerous 
modern pills. Complete with 
Owens-Illinois Plastic Pill 
Vial. Each ‘‘Combinette’’ 
has different combination. 
When used as ‘Money Bank’ 
will hold up to $25.00 in 
coins. Precision made. Only 
$2.00 ppd. Combinette 
Container Co., 10 Seventh 

t.. San Francisco 3, Calif. 
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FREE CATALOG—LADIES WIDE SHOES 


See many fashionable 
styles for dress or work— 
all heel heights, season's 
newest colors. In widths C 
to EEE, all sizes 4 to 11. 
Shown here, new ‘‘Norma’”’ 
pointed-toe 


In black 

brown or red kid. $9.95 
ppd.. money back guar. 
Seder or get free catalog. 
Syd Kushner, Dept. C-11. 
733 South St., Phila. 47, Pa. 








MORE BRILLIANT 





THAN DIAMONDS 


Jarra Gems surpass all 
other gems in fiery bril- 
liance. Hard to distinguish 
this man-made stone from 
a diamond, handcut & 
polished by expert crafts- 
men. Send for free book- 
let! Tells amaz. story of 
Jarra Gems. Shows variety 
of Ladies’ & Men’s rings. 
Unset Jarra Gems (1-5 car- 
ote). $25. a a ~ tax incl. 
Dep CRll, Jarra Gem 
Sane. ., 489 Fifth Ave. NYC. 





GENUINE JADE NECKLACE, * 95 


Genuine Jade Nugget, the 
traditional good-luck 
stone, makes a striking 
pendant. Lovely polished 
green jade is encircled by 
a gold-plated band and is 
suspended from a golden 
chain. Only $1.95 plus 25¢ 
handling. Earrings or 
bracelet to match. $1.95 


today 
North 3rd Avenue, Mount 
Vernon, New York. 








BIG REMINDER 








CALENDAR—79¢ 


Extra large Calendar won't 
let you forget! Shows 6 
weeks at a glance! Each 
day has a larger square to 
jot in appointments, birth- 
days and anniversaries. 
Complete through Decem- 
ber, 1960 with extra sheet 
for important dates used 
yearly. 
endar, $1. 
Calendar, 79¢, pstg. paid. 
Sunset House, 2869 Sunset 
Bidg.. Beverly Hills, Cal. 





DELUXE CANCELED CHECK FILE $2.95 


A complete 2 years filing 
system for your personal 


checks. Each envelope 
holds your monthly checks 
& bank statement. The 


checks may be recorded 
on the front of each en- 
velope for easy reference. 
Contains 24 4'.”x8'.” en- 
velopes. Ring binder, beau- 
tifully bound in red, brown 


or green. $2.95 ea., 3 for 
$8 ppd. Edes & Co.. 114 
N, 13th St.. "Phi ila. 7, Pa. 
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DOG IDENTIFICATION TAG 


dog 
his 


Pitiful to see a lost 
in trantic search ol 
home. Provoking to the 
finder who is unable to 
locate the owner. ID tag 
gives dog's and owner's 
name, address and phone 
number. In lifetime stain- 
less steel] or deluxe gold 
plate Please print full 
information $1.50 ppd. 
Elron Inc., 352 W. Ontario, 
Dept 501, Chicago 10, 
Illinois 





DRAW ANY PERSON IN ONE MINUTE 


' 
& 


Draw any person, still life 
map, photo landscape 
without talent! Anything 
is automatically seen on 
paper thru Magic Art Re- 
producer. Reduces En- 
larges. Follow lines ofl 
*‘picture-image’’ with pen- 
cil for artistic drawing. 
$1.98 postpaid with order, 
or C.O.D. plus postage 
Money back guar. after 
trial. Norton, Dept. 296, 
296 Broadway, r. We 





EXOTIC HAREM LOUNGING BOOTS—$2.98 


Fantastically comfortable’! 
Lustrous quilted rayon 
satin in jet black or vivid 
red Lavishly hand em- 
broidered with golden lo- 
tus blossoms—white pear! 
centers '!Softlyv lined.Leath- 
er soles. Only $2.98 ppd. 
Specify smail (4-5'.), me- 
dium (6-7's). large (8- 
9'.). Guar. Order black 
cr red Harem Boots, Sun- 
set House, 2869 Sunset 
Bide., Beverly Hills, Calif. 





SCRATCHIN’ POST FOR KITTY 


Permits cat to flex its 
claws without damage io 
drapes, furniture. May be 
used on floor or on wall 
Treated with catnip 
attract kitty ideal 
gift for friends who own 
cats If not available 

local pet counters, or- 
der direct at $1.50 post- 
paid. Get free folder on 
Lowe cat products—Lowe’s, 
Inc., C-4, Cassopolis, 
Michigan 





NEW 5-FT. LO 


Delight Kiddies-Grown- 
Ups, too! Made of live la- 
tex, almost 5-Ft long 
inflated. Balloons this size 
usually sell up to 25c ea. 
Send only $1 now, plus 25c 
pstg. and hdig. for 200 in 
variety of gay colors! Sup- 
ply limited at this low 
price, so order several sets 
Now. Money Back Guar. 
Balloons Unlimited, Dept. 
B.U.-94-A. P. Box 264 
Farmingdale, L. I., N. ¥ 


NG BALLOONS 
Twist into a 


Thousand Shapes 


OD or $1" 


Giraffes — Dachshunds 


Pets of All Kinds 
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His friend looked puzzled. “But it 
isn’t very expensive. And the medi- 
um may be able to put you in touch 


with vour wife.” 


“Oh. she has. she has.” said the 
widower. “She summoned up Hen- 
rietta’s spirit to say a few words, and 


it was just like old 
rietta had finish 


times. When Hen- 
d talking, I had 


missed two meals and three appoint- 
ments, and owed the medium for 


: : 9 
six hours overtime. 


—-KEN KRAFT (Quote) 


1 WAS comfortably seated in the bar- 


ber’s chair when a customer entered 


the shop with his 


young son in tow. 


He was obviously a newcomer be- 





TONE & TIGHTEN VITAL MUSCLES... 


Kay Fuller Facelift System 
suitens skin lines, firms 
muscles along neck & throat 
to keep a youthful look 
Made of flesh-colored sci- 
entific material, washable 
& easy to wear. Stops snor- 
ing. Used by head & plastic 
surgeons, hospitals. Free 
system of Salon Treatment 
for home use $4.95 Post- 
age 10¢. Send check or 
money order. Fuller, Dept. 
C-l, 135 E. 50 St. N.Y. 22 





LEARN FLORAL 


ARRANGEMENT 


For pleasure . . please 
friends, family with 
fessional corsages, 
rangements, floral designs. 
For Profit... prepare for 
moneymaking opportuni- 
ties in Floral Field full 
part time. Start own prof- 
itable business Study, 
earn certificates at home. 
Free book. Write National 
Flora! Institute, 11826 San 
Vincente, Studio CS-119, 
Los Angeles 49, California. 





1,000,000 SATISFIED USERS 


One of the easiest, least 
expensive ways to recondi- 
tion your car’s engine is to 
drop a few of these Mota- 
loy tabs in your fuel tank. 
You'll get increased com- 
pression and a ring and 
valve job as Motaloy re- 
plates worn engine parts. 
Increases mileage, cuts oil- 
burning. $6 ppd., Mota- 
loy Company, Dept. C, 
1003 Military Dr., N. E.. 
San Antonio, Texas. 
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NOVEMBER, 


cause he received no personal greet- 


ing from the barbe 


. 
I - 


After selecting two magazines and 
finding seats for himself and the boy, 
the man read quietly ; but the young- 
ster repeatedly pestered his dad for 


answers to this or t 
The 
me 


was running 


barber’s conversation 


hat question. 
with 


a bit thin as his 


elance kept wandering over to the 


talkative child. 


the harassed father: 
that boy of yours 


doesn’t he?” 


The 


Finally he 


said to 
“Say muster, 
talks a lot. 


sure 


father continued looking at 


his magazine as he replied, “Yep. He 


looks like her, 


too. 


$9 


—JAMES L. WOLF 





HER FACE WILL NEVER GROW NAR AGAIN 


Remove ugly, unwanted 
hair forever in seconds, 
from lips, chin or any part 
of body. Roots destroyed 
instantly, leaving skin un- 
marred by ugly hair for 
life. Gentle, safe. Complete 
guarantee if Permagon 
doesn't do for $9.95 what 
beauticians charge hun- 
dreds of $$ for $9.95 ppd. 
COD $1 deposit. wet 
ates ah - t. - 





100 Dolls made of Styrene 
& Synthetic Rubber—only 
$1. Baby Dolls, Nurse Dolls. 
Dancing Dolls, Costume 
Dollis, Cowboy Dolls, Bride 
Dolls, & many more, in 
exquisite detail up to 4”, 
not made of paper or rags 
but of Styrene & Synthetic 
Rubber. Money Back Guar. 
Send $1. & 25¢ for pste. & 


. for each set to: 100 


Dept. K-239, 11 
E. 47th St., NY 17. 





SAVE YOUR BABY 


Keep baby safe and content 
with Baby Bottle Butler. 
Bottle stays in front of ba- 
by. just like mother’s arms. 
Completely safe—elimin- 
ates smothering. Fastens 
to crib in seconds, holds 
fast. Made of durable met- 
al, lifetime construction 
with sanitary white rubber 
clamps. Guaranteed. $4.95, 
postpaid. aby Bottle 
Butler, Box 1154, Omaha, 
Nebraska. 
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STRETCH-TO-HEALTH 


Perfected in Hollywood and 
used by men and women 
who know value of keeping 
trim. Ingenious rubber de- 
vice is combination rowing 
meechine and exerciser. 
Comes with chart and in- 
structions for pulling in 
tummy, reducin excess 
weight, firming flabby leg 
muscles. Guar. Only $3.98 
ppd. Cash, check, or m.o. 
Evelyn Hull, 1923 Berkley 
Ave., Dallas 24, Texas. 





Actually a handsome pho- 
to-frame with built-in 
bank. Insert favorite fam- 
ily pictures in front—drop 
coins through slot in back 
into large money compart- 
ment. Soon you have enough 
for gifts, other expenses. 
Sturdy shatterproof constr. 
—catchy phrase is gold- 
embossed on front. 2 for 
only $1 ppd. Guar.! Da- 
mar’s, 56-L Damar Bidg.. 
Elizabeth, N. J. 





Elegantly made of Solid 
Sterling Silver, they will 
be treasured by all your 
book-loving friends. 2'4” 
high, they slip onto page 
easily. Give Cross design 
to nuns, clergy, bible- 
readers. Specify initials 
and Cross, Round or Crest 
design. Only $1.00 each, 
incl. postage, 25¢ engrav- 
ing, tax. Nancy Norman, 
357 P.O. Building, Brigh- 
ton, Massachusetts. 





Rub on dry makes 
paper stick to ‘anything ! 
Replaces tapes, glue, tacks, 
pins, staples, paper clips. 
Keeps forever... no more 
dried-out glue bottles. For 
all pasting. scrapbooks, 
recipes, shelf-paper, torn 
wallpaper, —~t albums, 
1000's of ses. Money 
back snaremtes| Dry Stick. 
only 59¢ ppd. 2 for $1. 
Sunset House. 2869 Sunset 
Bidg., Beverly Hills, Calif. 





WANTED: MOTEL RESORT MANAGERS 


Men-women! Qualify for 
hundreds fascinating well- 
paid executive positions 
now open with luxurious 
Motel-Resorts Coast-to- 
coast. Pick location, cli- 
mate! Employment assist- 
ance. Experience unneces- 
sary. Learn at home, spare 
time. Free booklet, write 
Motel Managers 

Dept. C-119, 612 8S. Ser- 
rano, Los Angeles 5, Cali- 
fornia. 
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START TO PLAY 


proven  successfu! 
short cut method teaches 
you to play songs with 
both hands in 15 minutes. 
No scales, exercises, or 
practice. Secret is the 
patented Automatic Chord 
Selector. Sample lesson, 
chord selector, note se- 
lector and 5 simple “* 
at-once’’ songs for 
price of the postage—10¢. 
Dean Ross, 45 W. 45, Dept. 
S-2159, New York 36. 


This 


IN 15 MINUTES 





~~ 





SIZE-FAMOUS 1 to 1 





in 


Solby 


3, AAAAAA to EEEEE 


Girls, buy our Good shoes 
by mail! Our vast range 
of styles ‘n sizes insures 
perfect fit! Smart casual 
shown in black, red, grey. 
maple-tan, desert sand or 
white softest baby calf. All 
AAAA to C widths for 
sizes 3 to 10, $13.95 and 
for 10's to 12, $14.95. Add 
35¢ per pair postage. Write 
for free catalog today to 
Bayes, 45T Winter 


St., Boston 8, Mass. 





GROW TINY ROSES INDOORS! $1.49 


Perfectly shaped Miniature 


Rose Bushes bloom indoors 
all winter. Grow no more 
than 8” to 12” tall, burst 
with a glorious array of 
thimble-size blooms! Har- 
dy as regular Roses. Grow 
indoors in winter, trans- 
plant outdoors to bloom al! 
summer & autumn. Guar.' 
Miniature Rose Bush $1.49. 
ppd. 3 for $4. Sunset House. 
2869 Sunset Bidge.. Beverly 
Hills, Calif. 





/ 





FINE U. S. STAMPS ONLY $1.00 





The elusive $2.00 Harding 
and $5.00 Coolidge stamps 
of the 1938 Presidential 
series, both for only $1.00. 
Offer limited to one set 
to a customer. A fine 
selection of United States 
stamps tor your inspection 
included with each order. 
Write for your set today. 
Willett Company, Post O!f- 
fice Box 338, Department 
24, Yorktown Heights, 
New York. 





100% WOOL U.S. NAVY TOQUE DICKEY 


Now only $1 Ppd. Real $3.50 
value. Guaranteed new 
never used. A real comfort 
in cold & damp weather. 
Fits everyone—men, wom- 
en & children. Keeps ears, 
neck & chest warm. Soft, 
durable, flexible, comfort- 
able. Converts any jacket 
to a parka. Send $1 today 
(sorry no COD) special 6 
for $5 ppd. A. L. Robbins. 
36 Bowery, Dept. C, N. Y. 
13, N. Y. 
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THE NIGHT befor 
I were to leave 


‘e my husband and 
on vacation I dis- 


covered I had cleaned out the refrig- 


erator so thoro 


ughly that there 


would be no eggs for breakfast. I 


wrote a note for 


our milkman ask- 


ing him to leave us two eggs, and to 
be sure there would be no mistake I 


added, “ 
Next morning, 
dairy box I foun 


in bold black le 


were: “His” and 


not two dozen, just two.” 


when I opened the 
d them—inscribed 
tters. on the eves 


‘*Hers.”’ 


—RUTH BENDER 


PIQUANT PICASSO 


PABLO PICASSO knows that Ameri- 








cans treasure every scrap that comes 
FREE! 10 DAYS—YOURS TO ENJOY! 
Here's the “‘Magic Key’’ 
to motivating others, get- 


ting more done, having lots 
of energy & true financial 
record 
to help 
get more out of life. Learn 
science of setting & 


security. 15 min. 
(3343 rpm) guar. 


the 
reaching goals. 
money. 
free' Remit only 


Send 


Magic Key, 
Bivd., L. A. 36, Cal. 


Use it for 10 days 
$4.95 or 
return & owe nothing. ‘““The 
’* 5159 Wilshire 











Lovable 9” stand-up card- 
board doll has your child's 
own face, beautifully hand- 
colored. Comes with 10-pc. 
cut-out wardrobe, paint or 
crayon coloring set (state 
which). Order early—g«et 
bonus bridal party outfit! 
Send photo or snap (re- 


turned), state color of 
hair, eyes. Allow 2 weeks 
for delivery. Only 


60 Jane St., N. Y. 








FOR YOUR CAT-OWNING FRIENDS 


The perfect gift is Cats 
Maga’ine. Each month 
it’s filled with helpful 
articles, pictures, poems, 
fiction, features, and news 

all about al kinds of 
cats. Send $3.5) for first 
subscrip:ion, only $2.50 for 
each additional one. We 
send special cat-design 
gift cards to arrive just 
before Christmas. Cats, 
579 House B! g.. Pitts- 
burgh 22. Pa. 
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from him. 


He was once walking in 


Paris with a lady to whom he handed 


a nail he’d found in the street. 


it to one of your A 
he said. 


replied : 


they hear it comes 


PICASSO RARELY AT 
ing of exhibitions of his works. 


The lady told him: 
it’s just an ordinary nail.” 
‘They won’t think so when 


“Give 
merican friends.”’ 
“But 


. Picasso 


from Picasso.” 


——LEONARD LYONS 


TENDs the open- 


He 


made a surprise visit, however, to a 
Paris gallery which was displaying 


his pictures. 
of his 


three-nose 


A guest pointed to one 


and 


paintings 





RED & GREEN CHRISTMAS LABELS 


For your holiday mail... 
clever red and green name- 
and-address labels. Saves 
writing return address. 
Any message up to 4 lines 
(18 characters per line) 
printed in red with green 
—_ - white gummed pa- 
in. long 500 
its, in clear plastic box 
or $2 ppd. ($2.14 via air). 
Guar. Poet 
Bruce Bolind, 
Bidg.. 


delivery. 
114 Boland 
Montrose 5, Calif 








NEW TIES FROM OLD! 





Exclusive hand cleaning 
process restores original 
beauty of your favorite ties. 
Perfect finish. Only $1.00 
(6 for $5) incl. postage, in- 
surance. Wide ties slender- 
ized to new narrow widths. 
$1.25 (6 for $7). Cleaned 
& slenderized—$2.25 (6 for 
$12). Specify service de- 
sired. Guar. CHE or M.O. 
to Tie-Arts Method, Dept 
A, 9107 W. Olympic Blvd., 
Beverly Hills, Calif. 





RARE & LOVELY MUSIC 7ROM HAWAII 


Featuring St. Catherine's 
Choir of the Island of 
Kauai. Ernie Ford: ‘‘Pill 
your home with this great 
music and be inspired as I 
have been’’. Aloha Oe E 
Malia 12” LP, Young Hawaii 
Sings, Reg. $4.50, Stereo 
$5.50; Hawaiian Christmas 
45 EP $1.50 Hawaii State 
song & Wedding Song 45 
an = ot am Checks, 














FREE WORK SAVING IDEAS 


Now mark freezer pack- 
ages, tools, sports equip- 
ment, toys ake signs. 


identify cartons withSpeedy 


Magic Marker. Writes on 
anything-wood, glass, met- 
al, paper, any surface or 
material. Guar. Just lift 
cap, write. Can’t spill or 
leak. Waterproof. Perma- 
nent. 11 instant-dry col- 
ors. For free booklet. 
write: Magic Marker, Dept. 
CO-2, Queens 18, N. Y. 











Mighty Midget. Tiny, yet 
thrilling performance. Lis- 
ten at game, home, school. 
office. With speaker-phone 
for private listening. Ivory 
plastic case, gold metal 
Covers broadcast 
and. Wt. 3 oz. 4x1x2'4”. 
Uses penlite cells (includ- 
ed). Guaranteed. Ready 
for immediate playing. 
Johnson Smith Co., De- 
partment 832, Detroit 7. 
Michigan. 





Automatic Threadwriter 
actually writes with 
thread! Does, in minutes, 
what used to take hours. 
Easy to use on your first 
try. Sew intricate designs 
on special pattern paper. 
Make place mats, pictures, 
Christmas cards, doilies. 
Complete with 4 bobbins 
of different colored thread. 
Guar.! $2.98, ppd. Sunset 
House, 2869 Sunset Bidg., 
Beverly Hills, Calif. 








NOSTRADAMUS SAW THE FUTURE 





He predicted Atomic War, 
Time of Peace on Earth and 
amazing events to year 3797 
A.D. Only existing vol. to 
give you every Nostradamus 
prophecy. You'll see how 
past events have come true 
with uncanny accuracy.See 
how the 1 predictions 
in ““‘The Complete Proph- 
ecies of Nostradamus’’ wil! 
affect you! Vol. $5 ppd. 
Nostradamus, Inc., Dept. 
C-119, 380 Canal St., NYC. 





SAVE 50¢—SEND FOR FREE COUPON 


Simply mail a postcard to- 
day for your free coupon 
worth 50¢ for Developing 
and Printin Color or 
Black and hite Films. 
Sorry, only one coupon to 
a customer. This offer is 
limited and expires Octo- 
ber 30th, 1959. Save money 
—send your name and ad- 
dress today to Pam Color 
Laboratories, Dept. 24, 








C-3, P.O. Box Box 131, Brooklyn 19, New 
78 XH, ‘Kauai, Hawaii. York, for your free coupon. 
NOVEMBER, 1959 (Continued on next page) 








SAVE COSTLY P 


Booklet offered on 
to clean clogeed-up 
Sinks. House-to-Street 
Sewers, Toilets, Urinals up 
to 200 {t. Easy to trigger, 
new Plumbers Flush Gun 
uses Water Impact to melt 
away Roots, Grease, Rags. 
Amazingly effective. Write 
now, or Phone Kildare 
5-1702, Free Details, Mill- 
er Sewer Tools. Dept. 
CR-O, 4642 N. Central 
Ave., Chicago 30. Illinois. 


Free 
How 


LUMBING BILLS 


ae 


“= 





PERSONAL PHOTO-STATIONERY 


\ 


envelopes, 


Imagine the thrill of get- 
ting or sending stationery 
that is completely individ- 
ual—with your own pic- 
ture, or one of your baby, 
house or pet shown on 
each page! Photo printed 
on fine grade bond paper, 
5°x7” (we return pic.ure 
you send), 100 sheets $2.95. 
$2.00. Guaran- 


teed. Damar'’s, 56-L a- 


4 mar Bidg., Elizabeth, N.J. 





ELECTRIC FOOT WARMER 


No more cold feet, keeps 
your feet and ankles com- 
fortably warm. Portable, 
lightweight (5 lbs.) all- 
rubber mat. Operates on 
any 110-voltACor DC out- 
let, consumes less than 100 
watts, 14” x 21”. Can 

used by anyone in office, 
store, factory, or home. 12- 
mo. guar. $7.95 ppd. In- 
terstate Rubber Products 
Corp.. 908 Avila Street. 
Los Angeles 12, Calif. 





NEW! PUSH-BUTTON TOOTHBRUSH 


‘‘Whirlee,’’ the first Safe 
improvement in tooth- 
brushing in 60 yrs. Battery 
operated. Recommended by 
Dentists to clean teeth & 
massage gums 5 times 
faster' Polishes & removes 
stains with whirling Ten- 
der-Tuift bristles using any 
dentifrice. In colorful 
plastic, $3.98 ppd. Spare 
brushes 3 for 95¢. Whirlee. 
at , 30-92 Steinway 
= it > Ge Oe ee Be 





COLOR PHOTOGRAPHY TOO EXPENSIVE? 


Now, color at less than a 
penny a print with Mar- 
shall’'s New Photo Paint- 
ing Pencils. Wonderful new 
pencils paint photographs, 
portraits, snapshots and 
Polaroid prints. It's easy & 
fun. Instructions in every 
set. Send for free booklet 
or enclose $4.98 for com- 
plete set of 18 painting pen- 
cils. John G. MarshallCo.. 
171 N. Ninth St., Brooklyn 
11, N. Y¥. 


eb bbee phil, 
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asked: “Just whi 
sent?” ... Picasso 
sure I remember- 


should say.” 


it does that repre- 
replied: “I’m not 
~about $10.000. I 


—LEONARD LYONS 


PICASSO ONCE DID a portrait of Ger- 


trude Stein. 
no resemblance 
work and the aut 

“Pablo, it’s 
frend. 
look a bit like the 

“It’s of no mé 
swered with chai 
fidence, 


There was. 


beautiful,” 
) . er . : — 
ut Gertrude Stein doesn't 


“she will. 


however, 
between Picasso’s 
horess. 

said a 


. $9 
» picture. 
utter.” Picasso an- 
‘acteristic self-con- 


he) 
—MAX MORRISON 





ORIGINAL Ol 


Never before offered by mail 
on genuine linen canvas. 
unframed irom Italy, Bel- 
gium, Holland. Painted by 
accomplished European ar- 
tists in warm rich colors. 
Choose Landscapes, Sea- 
scapes, Floral or Fruit 
stills. 12x16", framing in- 
structions incl. $5 ea. ppd. 
Limited 4 to a customer. 
Sorry no catalogs available. 
European Art imports. 50 
Delancey St.. Z11l, N.Y. 22. 


L PAINTINGS 





THE 


HOME & GARDEN CALENDAR 


1960 


Gives table settings. holi- 
day decorations, flower ar- 
rangements & graphic 
selection of best arrange- 
ments featured in Inter- 
national Flower Show. 
Plant materials, colors & 
techniques fully explained. 
75°. more writing space 
than any other desk cal- 
endars. Cover in full color, 
62 photos inside. $1 ppd. 
Dorothy Biddle Service, 
Hawthorne 17, N. Y. 





NEW! TEA BAG SQUEEZERS 


For the perfect hostess, a 
tea bag squeezer with many 
uses; as a Napkin Holder, 
Lemon Squeezer, eic. 

durable pasiel plastic, 


which will withstand dis- o 


tortion even 
water. Available in Pink, 


from boiling | a 


Yellow, Tangerine, or Tur- ° 
quoise. Packed 6 to a box. © 


Send $1 (per bex) 
Cash, check, or M.O. 
Delta Protucts Cco.. I: 
P.O. Box 308, Salem. noe 
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NO WONDER! PARKING KEY RINGS—$1 


Come-apart key rings are 
attached to each end of 
cylinder. Leave car keys 
with parking attendant and 
take personal keys with 
you. Engraved with 2 or 3 
initials at no extra charge. 
(Please print.) 10K Gold 
plated. Appreciated gift for 
all car owners. $1.00 (3 { 


for $2.85). Elron Inc., 352 
W. Ontario, Dept. 502, - 
Chicago 10, Il. 

MAKE ANY POT A DOUBLE BOILER—$1 
No burned foods when you 
place ts on this steel 
air cushion. Flame-Master 
spreads heat evenly, insur- 
ing slow, steady simmering 
—the secret of all good 


cooking. Reheat foods with- 
out cracking china or py- 


A WOMAN went into the office of a 
cemetery manager and complained: 
“I can’t find my husband’s grave. I 
know he’s buried here.”’ 

“What is the name?” the manager 
asked. 

“Thomas Jackson.” 

Referring to his card file, the man- 
ager said, “Madam, we have no 
Thomas Jackson. We just have an 
Elizabeth Jackson.” 

‘“That’s him,” she 





said. “Every- 


thing’s in my name.” —MARIE BREWER 





MAGIC-BOARD-BLACK-BOARD 


Serves as movie-titler, bul- 
letin board, a must for the 
kids’ room, playroom, den 
or in the kitchen. Size 17'!4” 
x 13's”. Includes every- 
thing you need: chalk, 
eraser, sheet magic letters 
and numerals. $3.98 value. 
Only $2.00 delivered. Send 
check or money order (no 
c.o.d.). lack-Board De- 
partment ‘“‘C’’ Suite tee 
145 Kennedy St., N. 

Washington 11, D. a 





THE AUTOMATIC BED WARMER 


The Electro-Warmth fas- 
tens to mattress, radiates 
soft warmth, soothesnerves. 





openings. 


rex. Holds any size pot! 6” 
diam., *4” high, with 8 vent 
Rustproof. 
pd.—Guar. Damar’s, 56-L 
eee Bidg., Elizabeth, 





NEVER-OUT-OF-DATE 


Keep your address file 
from oming obsolete. 
Name tabs slip out for 
quick changes. Beautiful 
leather-like binding, gold 
decoration. A 12-page ad- 
dress file, pages for birth- 
days, anniversaries. Plus 4 
ages for Christmas card 
ist. 30 pages in all! 50 ex- 
tra tabs for changes. Guar.! 
$1, ppd. Sunset House, 2869 
Lo Bidg., Beverly Hills, 
alif. 


ADDRESS BOOK-—$!1 





A GIFT 


FOR EVERYONE 


For a ‘“‘strike’’ at 
all can 
charm & 


WHO BOWLS 
a price 
““‘spare.’’ Bowling 
bracelet $3.70. 


induces deep, restful sleep, 
guards against colds, 
cramps, improves circula- 
tion, and helps relieve ar- 
thritic pains, smooth as a 
sheet, will cause no heat 
depression. 5 yr. warranty. 
come or single bed $24.95 


ped Order direct from 
Ww Co., 4115 Aspen St., 
Dept. 9, Wash. 15, D.C. 








The Glasses Repair Kit is 
a lifesaver when the screws 
in your glasses get lost or 
work loose. Invaluable at 
home, at work or when 
traveling. Consists of a 
professional optical screw- 
driver and an assortment 
of standard frame screws 
and nuts. oe hints 
included. $1. ppd. Co- 
lumbia Co., vr Security 
Bidg., 234 E. Colorado St., 
Pasadena, Calif. 
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Charms $1.95 ea. 3 or more 
$1.75 ea. Bracelet $1.75 ea. 
Matching earrings $4.95. 
Neck chains $1.75 ea. Key 
Y- ins $1.50 ea. Tax Incl. 

ppd. All are finest Ster- 
fing silver. Order now for 
Christmas. Send Check or 


M.O. to Art Sterling Co., 
Box 7118, Waverly Sta., 
Baltimore 18, Md. 





JR. SAFEVAULT WIT 


Saving is fun with this 
new Brumberger king-size 
6”x7"x9” high, heavy-gauge 
steel safe, with piano-type 
hinged door and a real, 2- 
number combination lock. 
Battery-operated alarm has 
secret shutoff. Comes with 
2 drawstring money bags for 
storing coins and bills =496 
— $4.95. =495 (without 
a»: $3.95. Brumberger, 
Dep C.. 34 34th SBt.. 
B tivn 32, N. Y. 


H BURGLER ALARM 
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FOR THE WOMEN 





TALL-GALS of all ages buy shoes Direct by Mail. 
Smart 5th Av. styles as low as $9.95. Perfect fit. 
Sizes to 13: AAAAA to C. Send today for new Free 
28-page booklet ET. No risk to you with Money-back 
guarantee. Shoecraft, 603 Fifth Ave., New York 17 


BARGAIN Christmas gift! 832 page King James 
Holy Bible. Gilt stamped, fine bible paper, color 
frontispiece, family register. Gift boxed, only $2.79 
postpaid, or ask for free gift catalog. Philmar House, 
2008-C Chapman Rd., Hyattsville, Maryland. 


$3.00 HOURLY possible for man or woman as- 
sembling rustic pump lamps at home spare time. 
Simple. Easy. no house canvassing. Write: Ougor 
Enterprises, Box 67, Caldwell, Arkansas. 


FREE catalog of Mexican Imports. Purses, shoes, 
jewelry, gifts, alligator products, etc. Save—buy di- 
rect from importer. Write: Northern Import Co., 
Reed City 100, Michigan 








DOSETTE nylons—First quality full-fashioned 
stretch-top hosiery worn by thousands. Lengths 27” 
to 37", sizes 8 to 11'2—80¢ pr. Write Doster Hosiery 
Mills, Dept. C, Hollywood, Fla., for order blank and 
color charts 


FREE! Maternity Apparel Catalog! Hundreds of 
advanced styles for every occasion. $2.95 to $29.95. 
Also sportswear: mix match separates: corsets, bras, 
lingerie. Everything for mothers-to-be! Crawford's, 
Dept. 62, 1015 Walnut St., Kansas City 6, Mo. 


ENGAGED girls are delighted with new shower 
gift. 200 printed pink & blue cards keep record of 
names, address, invitations, gifts, etc. Complete 
index and white leatherette file $3.95 ppd. Extra 
cards $1.00 hundred. Satisfied or refund. Write 
Bride's Secretary, Box 7410, Washington 4, D. C. 


SEW Aprons at home for stores. No charge for 
material to fill orders Quality, service and 
reliability are the backbone of our business. In 
our fifth successful year. Write: Adco Mfg. Co., 
Bastrop 40, Louisiana. 


ready cut 
Experience 
Company, 


$2.00 HOURLY possible, sewing our 
aprons at home. Spare or full time. 
Unnecessary. Free details. Write: A & B 
Caldwell 1, Arkansas. 


) SHOPPING GUIDE (3 


Classified 


The special Shopping Guide below offers you a show- 
case of many rm products and services. Coronet 
items of interest and value to you. 





ee a 









FOR THE WOMEN 


HOLD Cosmetic Parties. Earn $25 for 3 hours 
work. Make 60°, profit. Hire others. Everything 
furnished. Send name for full details and free Ls. ble 
samples. Write Studio Girl Cosmetics, Part Div. 
18911R Glendale, California. 


$200. MONTHLY possible, sewing babywear! New, 
lamb skin leather shoes—soft, comfortable, beautiful 
colors! Play-time dresses: lacing leather moccasins: 
New baby sandais. No house selling! Free informa- 
tion. Send name to Cuties, Warsaw 51. Indiana. 


DRESSES 25¢: shoes 39¢: men’s suits $4.45: trou- 
sers $1.25: fur coats $9.95: raincoats 89¢: sweaters 
59¢. Tremendous savings used & new clothing. Job 
lots, close outs. Free cat. Allied, 164-W Christopher 
Ave., B’klyn 12, N. Y. 





UNWANTED hair? Destroy unsightly hair on face. 
arms, legs permanentiy by killing the hair root 
with famous Mahler Epilator. Send 10¢ pstge. & 
hndlg. for illus. 16-page booklet ‘‘New Radiant 
Beauty.’’ Mahler's Inc.Dept. 329P, Providence 15,R.I. 


FREE! New 40 page catalog illustratiig 232 differ- 
ent, unusual jewelry, gift items pers: nalized with 
eymbols of professions, trades, organizations. Write 
for free unique catalog today. Professional Gifts 
Corp., Box 911C, 160 Fifth Ave., New York 10, N. Y. 


REMODEL your old fur coat or jacket into 
glamorous fashion, only $22.75. Work includes, re- 
styling, repairing, cleaning, new lining, initials. Get 
selections from Fur Fashion booklet sent free on re- 
quest. Amazing results from any fur. Write: Michaels 
Fur Shop, 1010 H. St. Washington 1, D.C. 


MAKE $25 to $35 weekly addressing envelopes. 
Our instructions reveal how. Glenway, Dept. 
Box 6568. Clevelend 1, Ohio. 


MORE Brilliant than a diamond! Yes, Kenya Gems 
are more darling than diamonds. A miracle of 
science—they look exactly like diamonds. Men’s and 
ladies’ rings on easy payments—as little as $6 
down. Send No Money! Write for Free booklet. 
Kenya Corporation, Dept. 658, Philadelphia 44, Pa 


BARGAINS! Save money! Tremendous values! Free 
illus. catalog. Savings up to 70°,—Jjewelry, toys. 
watches, giftware, apparel, vitamins, luggage, fur- 
niture, etc. Buy for self or resale. Write for free 
catalog. Jaynor, 487-C Broadway, N. Y. 


FASHION shoes for narrow feet! Latest fall-winter 
styles in widths to AAAAAA (yes 6A’'s), sizes to 12 
at no extra charge. Write for free style booklet 11R. 
We guarantee perfect fit or money back. Mooney & 
Gilbert, 17 West 57th St... New York 19, N. ¥ 


PERSONALIZED especially for you, for gifts: sta- 
tionery, name-address labels, phonograph record la- 
bels. deca] transfers, gift and greeting seals, etc. 
Any item only $1. Send for free description brochure. 
Miles Crafts, 63 Baychester Sta., New York 69, N. Y. 


TO MAIL ORDER ADV ERTISERS: Through the Coronet Family Shopper you can expose your products 
and services each month to more than 10.590,000 discriminating and budget-wise Coronet readers. For full 


information—on insertion in any of the three Family Shopper divisions: 
ping Guide—Classified, or (3) School and College Directory, 


are interestea to: Coronet Family Shon’ 
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‘R2 Madison Avenue. Yew York 
dates; November 20 for February issue; 


(1) Display Section (2) Shop- 
write, indicating the division in which you 
_N. Y¥. CPuture closing 
December 20 for March issue.) 
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FOR THE WOMEN 





HOMEWORKERS: Earn money sewing precut 
ties for us. We supply material: instructions. No 
selling! Home-sewing,. Inc., Dept. 114, Box 2107, 
Cleveland 8, Ohio. 

NYLONS at direct-from-mill prices. ‘Seams or 
seamless. New shades. Send 33¢ for ‘2 price sample 
‘‘Get-acquainted’’ pair with seams in Nu-beige shade. 
Give size, length. All stockings guar. Write for free 
info. Hall Brothers, Dept. 152, Snow Shoe, Pa. 


DRESSES (better quality) 45¢, coats & toppers 
$1.99, quality shoes 95¢, pants $1.95, shirt & tie 95¢. 
Other large savings on closeouts of complete line of 
used & new family clothing. Modern attractive ~~ 
Free catalog. Guild, 103-D, E. Broadway, N. Y 


FOR TRAVELERS & VACATIONERS 








JOBS in foreign countries for men and women: 
also fascinating jobs on steamships and yachts travel- 
Experience not required. Ages 
Foreign 
> He 


ing foreign countries. 
18 to 55. Free 


information. Davenport 
Service, Dept. 


A-89. G.P.O. New York 1, N 


FOR THE PARENTS 








MISTAKES Parents Make."’ Every parent 

have this new book about child training. 

free; no obligation. Simply address Parents 
Association, Dept. 13511, Pleasant Hill, Ohio. 


$100,000 extra lifetime earnings success can be 
your child’s reward through a college degree. U can 
save $1000's in tuition costs if U know how. Send $2 
for list of 100 tuition-free colleges & trade schools. 
Demco 2332 Wyoming NE Albuaq., N. Mex. 








FOR THE CHILDREN 





DANCING Shoes-Costumes, Tap, Ballet, Toe and 
A-robatic, Leotards, Tu Tus, Opera Hose, Tights, 
Fabrics, Skating Skirts, Baton Twirling Supplies, 
Boots, Plumes, Flame Batons. Uniform Supplies. 
Catalog 25¢. Quincon, Box 422T, Quincy, Mass. 

LEOTARDS—order direct from America’s largest 
professional Dancewear house. Ten colors in chil- 
dren's thru adults’ sizes. Send for free Dance-Play 
Catalog. Dept. C-1ll, Advance Theatrical Co., 32 
West Randolph St., Chicago 1, Ill 


FOR THE MEN 








FREE new 
different collar 
Sleeves 29, 30, 31 ' 
filled at once. free catalog. 
Haberdashers, Dept. Cll, 126 West 50 St.. 


Arrow Shirt 
styles 


catalog showing 24 


Yorktown 
NY 19. NY 


YOUR free copy of world’s biggest sales mag- 
azine tells you how and where to make more money 
on your own in selling. Write Specialty Sales- 
man Magazine, Desk 3C, 307 North Michigan, 
Chicago 1. 


DRIVE fast? Drive saie too! Amazing Safe Speed 
Indicator*® persuades you to drive at safe speeds. 
Improves gas mileage. Handsome appearance on dash. 
Ideal useful gift. Send $1.25 ppd. Make & Year car 
to Safe Speed Ind Co., Timonium, Md. *Pat. Pag. 
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FOR THE FAMILY 


DISCOUNT catalog. Save on cameras, radios, 
shavers, watches, “4 o~-y stationery supplies and 
hundreds of items ree gift with four-color illus- 
trated catalog. 25¢ handling charge (refundable). 
Farson, Box 1027, Sunnyvale, California. 


YOU can buy your Christmas, birthday gifts, per- 
sonal items at discount prices. Discounts 30-80; 
Name-brand merchandise. A variety of household 
goods, baby needs, jewelry, etc. Catalog eck. kaich, 
Associates, 631 Stephanie Ave., Battle Creek ich. 











GENUINE Feather Bird Picture with carved frame, 
will be treasured by you and admired by friends. 
Beautiful gift for all occasions. Send $1 for each 
picture or $2 for pair, postpaid, to Neusch Imports, 
5592 Old Cheney ; Hwy., Orlando, Florida. 


FREE discount eotalen' Toys, christmas gifts, 
appliances, vitamins, health aids, etc. Big savings! 
Housewares Distributors, 1216-D West 79th Street, 
Chicago 20, Illinois. 








FOR THE HOME 


NEW 32-page catalog—300 Early American gifts 
from famous Sturbridge. Pewter, glassware, lamps, 
clocks, planters, andirons, mailboxes, furniture, 
books. New toys, dolls, children’s gifts. Send 10¢. 
Sturbridge Yankee Workshop, 109 Brimfield Turn- 
pike, Sturbridge. Massachusetts. 








FOAM Rubber furniture cushions. Factory sec- 
onds—50°, discount. Replace old spring and down 
cushions with comfortable lifetime Foam Rubber at 
1, price. Send for free illustrated catalog. Perma- 
Foam, 390K Nye Avenue, Irvington, N. J. 


PICTURES & prints: World’ . largest collection of 
the finest full-color reproductions—Old Masters, 
Moderns, Contemp., Religious Subjects, Marines, 
Sporting Prints. Catalogue illus. over 500 masterpieces 

-lists over 4700. $1.00 ppd. Mail orders our spec. 
Oestreicher'’s, Dept. C, 1208 Sixth Ave.,  N. Y. 36, N.Y. 





SNOW PLOW, 4- wheel, easily removes up to 8” of 
snow to side. Glides smoothly on front wheels over 
rough pavement. 6” rubber rear tires. 23” blade. $10.95 
ppd., (no C.O.D.) Free cat. Active - a a 2 Co., 
1308-C Jericho Tpke., New Hyde Park, N. Y. 





FOR HOBBYISTS 


COLLECTORS, Souvenir and Unusual Spoons, 4 
different lists over a 12 month period, $1.00. Enamels, 
United States, Foreign, Aposties, etc. Edward G. 
Wilson, Antiques, 1802 Chestnut St., Phila. 3, Pa. 








DO IT YOURSELF 





PATTERNS: 50¢ each, 4 peas Xmas Idea Book, 
$2.00. Xmas patterns—36” Santa, Snowman & Lady, 
Nativity Scene, Xmas Village. Gift patterns—Dolls, Elf, 

12” Santa or Sleepytime, Spool Tree. Barbecue Bib. 
Golden Chole Creations Box 1560C, Northport, L.I.,.N.Y. 


FOR HORSEMEN 


‘*HOW to train Horses’’—A book everyone who likes 
horses or ponies should have. Free. No obligation. 
Simply address Beery School of Horsemanship, Dept. 
14511, Pleasant Hill, Ohio. 
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FOR STAMP COLLECTORS 





BET you haven't any stamps from North West 
Pacific Islands! =. introduce our famous approvals, 
we are giving away. absolutely free, an elusive 
mint North West Pacific Islands stamp. Viking, 
Great Neck 100, N. Y. 





FREE 400 genuine pestane stamps! Worth $10. 00 at 
catalogue prices. Africa-Europe-Asia-British Emp.— 
a fascinating, valuable mixture from foreign con- 
vents, banks, etc. Who knows what you will find. Also 
Free helpful Collectors Handbook. Adults only. Ap- 
provals enclosed. Frasek Co., CR, White Plains, N.Y. 


FREE! 107 British colony stamps. All different, 
from Britain's farflung colonial empire. Catalog 
value $2.50. Free stamp magazine. Approvals. Send 
10¢ for handling. Act now! Niagara Stamp Company, 
St. Catharines 764, Ontario. 











WORLD'S Best Buy! 1000 different world wide 
Stamps, valued over $20.00, only $1.00. This spec- 
tacular offer for a limited time only to introduce 
our Unique Services. Universal Stamp Service, P.O. 
Box 6, Kenosha 15-A, Wisc. 


FREE—Valuable collections—Scott’s International 
and Global albums—a goldmine of value all free 
when you buy our sensational foreign approvals. 
Topval, Box 486E, Redlands, Calif. 


STAMP Collection Free. More than 100 diff. fas- 
cinating stamps—Europe, Africa, So. America, Scan- 
dinavia, Balkans, Asia, etc., used and unused stamps. 
Free to approval service applicants for 4¢ postage. 
Tatham Stamp Co., Springfield 33, Massachusetts. 


FREE fully illustrated price list for United States 
stamps. Specials. 1943 flag set $1 mint; 80¢ used. 
Nat. parks $1.75 mint: $1.00 used... 1940 F. A. 
Set of 35 $7 mint: $3-used. Simmy’s H-S Stamp Shop, 
45C Bromfield St., Boston, Mass. 


FREE!!! Colorful 215 different stamp collection! 
Catalogs over $5.00!! Includes many pictorials!! 
Free ‘‘Phootnotes’’ subscription! All with world-wide, 
bargain, adult approvals. Rush 10¢ postage. Phila- 
telics Unlimited, Dept. ZA. New Paltz, N. Y. 


208 Different world wide stamps 25¢. Gen. Wash- 
ington returns from battle, the cruel and feared Hit- 
ler, Olympics, elephants at play, mysterious flowers 
of the Congo. Many others. Only 25¢ with agpreves. 
Jaro Stamp Co., Box 246, Dept. 810, N. Y. 8 





SPECIAL Stamp Offer! To ssmnated you with our 
better United States approvals, you get 2 different 
$5.00 U. S. stamps plus 20 others: Hi-Values. Air 
Mails, Commemoratives, etc. Send—10¢, for Lot No. 
20. Irwin, Box 11-5, Brooklyn 30, New York. 


GIGANTIC Collection Free—Includes Triengies— 
Early United States—Animais—Commemoratives— 
British Colonies— High Value Pictorials, etc. Com- 
plete collection plus Big Illustrated Magazine all 
free. Send 5¢ for postage. Gray Stamp Co., Dept. 
CO, Toronto, Canada. 





115 UNUSUAL Stamps from all 5 continents includ- 
ing Airmails, Dead Countries, Pictorials, etc. Value 
+ $2, all for 10¢ to introduce our superb service 

U. S. & Foreign Approvals to collectors. Globus 
Some _ 268 4th Ave., New York 10, N. Y. Dept. 14C. 
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FOR COIN AND BANKNOTE COLLECTORS 





DELUXE 3-drawer Mahogany finish Coin Cabinet 
$14.95. 1959 proof set $3; or set encased in Lucite 
Cube Paper Weight $9.75. Roosevelt dime unc. set in 
album $19.85. Nice Gold—$5 @ $13: $10 @ $26, $20 
@ $47! Queen Eliz. Sovn. $14.50: Po Pius XII 100 
Lire $17. 50. Bebee’ s, 4514 No. 30th, maha ll, Nebr. 
WE fier | Scarce Indian Cents 1902. 03, 05, 06, 07, 
Lincoln Cents 1914p, 15p, 16d, 17d, 17s, 18d, 18s, 19d, 
19s, 20d, 20s, 2lp, 25p, 25s, 26d, 27d, 27s, 28d. 28s, 
29d. 29s, 30d, 308, 3lp, 34d. 39s. 42s. at 10¢€ each. 
Reynolds Coin Shop, 108 E. Kearsley, Flint 2, Mich. 


MINERALS AND GEMS 


— 








MINERAL specimens for collectors. All varieties 
from world wide localities. Rough gemstones for cut- 
ters too. Choice quality and lowest prices. Write for 
our free current listing. Plummer’s Minerals, 4720 
Point Loma Avenue, San Diego 7, California. 


NOVELTIES, HUMOR 


FLUB-IT-YOURSELF KIT—for the ‘‘handy’’ man 
who has made everything else: a kit from which 
absolutely nothing can be built! Great gift; enough 
to drive a man sane! Prizes offered—lots of fun. $1.00 
ppd. Outdoor Industries, Dept. A. R. 4, Excelsior, Minn. 


BUTTERFLIES 


12 Butterflies for $1 pp plus complete instructions 
booklet on how to place mats, coasters and picture 
frames. Also, a complete Butterfly kit with net. $5 
pp. Butterfly Art Jewelry, Inc., 291 E. 98th St., 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 

















FOR THE GARDEN 





AUTO HOE. Sensational new garden tractor hoes 
between plants and rows, including strawberries. 
Eliminates hand hoeing. Nothing else like it. 
Patent 2742840. Also tills. Fantastic offer to first 
few inquiries; Auto Hoe, De Pere 9, Wis. 





FOR CONTEST FANS 





WIN contest money. Every issue of the General 
Contest Bulletin has helped others win: gives hun- 
dreds of tips. Lists current contests and rules. 
Sample copy of magazine 25¢. General Contest Bulle- 
tin, 1609 East 5th, Dept. 400, Duluth 12, Minnesota. 

- PREE copy of ‘Prize Ideas” , the publication that 
has launched many successful winners. Packed with 
prize winning aids, entries that have won, news of 
current contests. All-American School, Dept. CO, 
1429 Spruce St., Philadelphia 2, Pennsylvania. 

WIN puzzle contest money. Contest news monthly 
describes money-making opportunites with thou- 
sands of dollars in cash prizes. Full details, tips 
rules, etc. included. Sample copy 25¢. Contest Re- 
search, 218 Fulton St., Dept. 1, New York City. 














PREE— write for Contest Bulletin! Contains win- 
ning helps for current contests. Win cash, cars, 
homes, trips, TV sets. We'll show you how! Our stu- 
dents have won over $5, 000. Shepherd School, 
1015 Chestnut St., Dept. R, Phila. 7, Pa. 








FOR READING PLEASURE 





MY Mother, The Message of Life, The Ship of 
Hope, 21 Stanzas. Lyric Poems of beauty, each ele- 
gantly mounted, to grace the home or office. Set of 
3 for 75¢ postpaid. Send check or M.O. to Loumos 
Box 2548, Orlando, Florida. 
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FOR AUTHORS AND PUBLISHERS 


FREE brochure for writers tells how to publish 
your book in 5 months (fiction, nonfiction, poetry): 
reveals inside facts about plan which enables new 
writers to win recognition. publicity, sales. Write: 
Dept. 11x, Exposition Press, 386 4th Ave., N.Y. 16. 


PUBLISH your book! Join our euscunatel nite: 
Publicity, advertising, promotion, beautiful books. All 
subjects invited. Send for free manuscript report and 
our detailed booklet. Comet Press Books, Dept. 
CO-11, 200 Varies Street, N. 14. 





‘LOOKING for a Book Publisher? America’s larg- 
est subsidy publisher offers a tested plan for getting 
your work published, promoted, distributed. Send 
for free booklet No. 52. Vantage Press, 120 W. 31 
St.. New York 1. 








AUTHORS: Submit your manuscripts for free edi- 
torial evaluation. We publish work by new authors 
on all subjects: poetry, fiction. non-fiction, juveniles, 
religious studies. Greenwich Book Publishers, Atten. 
Mr. North, 489 Fifth Ave., N. Y. C 





MUSIC—SONGWRITERS 


WRITE Songpoems for profit or hobby. Start with- 
out experience. We set music to your poems, make 
phonograph records. All subjects welcome. Send 
p oems for prompt Free examination & details. Crown 

fusic Co., 49 W. 32nd St., Studio 978. New York 1. 








BOOKS 


BOOKS located by expert search service! Any au- 
thor, subject or publisher. *‘ or out-of-print 
ks our specialty. Free search, no obligation on 
your part, courteous service. Send your ‘‘wants’’ to 
Books-On-File, Dept. 195, Union City, New Jersey. 








FOR HEALTH & HYGIENE 





“NERVOUSNESS, INDIGESTION AND PAIN,” by 
Dr. Walter C. Alvarez. Book by famous M.D. con- 
tains frank and readable facts. Formerly $3 now 
$1 pp. with free catalog ‘‘Foods For Better Living.’ 
Write All Diet Foods, 123 E. 34 St., N.Y.C. 16, N.Y. 


MIAMI Battle Creek's special facilities can make 
your vacation one of health & happiness! Reducing’s 
a pleasure here in an atmosphere of sunny tropical 
charm. Founded by Dr. Harvey Kellogg, this inter- 
nationally known resort offers physical conditioning 
vacations with a beautiful swimming pool, outdoor 
sOlaria for sunbathing, and mechanotherapy equip- 
ment. 18-hole championship golf course nearby. 
Baths, packs, massage included. Taste-satisfying, low- 
caloric menus prepared for special dietary programs. 
Staffed by exp. medical] personnel, e d with lab- 
oratory and X-ray facilities. Miami wet Creek gives 
competent care for chronic health probleme. post op- 
erative treatment. Free illustrated brochure write: 
Miami Battle Creek, Dept. CR-1, Miami Springs, Fla. 








UNIQUE new formula provides instant pep and 
energy. Sorbetite with iron and vitamin C gives quick 
and lasting peoune. rr id me. Satisfaction 
guaranteed. $3.98 aid. Free booklet 
Richard Pharmaceuticals. 31° Park Ave., -- Guiern, N. Y. 


REDUCE! Watch fat melt away, 
your new figure. 2 capsule daily 
curbs appetite, supplies 21 vitamins-minerals. 15 
day supply $3.00, 30 days $5.00. Reduce or money 
back. Meyers’ Prescriptions, Box 6825 Phila. 32, Pa. 


feel alive, enjoy 
Slimjane Plan 


NO more dirty dentures. Extain removes stains, 
deposits. Trial size 25¢. Denture cup, squeeze bottle 
and 90 day supply $1.00. Free details. Arlo Industries. 
Write Extain. Box 3073. San Antonio, Texas. 
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FOR PHOTO FANS 


KODACOLOR Trial Offer: enlarged prints from 
your Kodacolor nares 15¢ each; or your 8 exposure 
Kodacolor film developed, enlarged only $2.00: 12 
exp. $2.50. Return this ad with trial order or sid 
for price list. Bell Color, Dept. C, Englewood, N. 


COLOR film—Kodachrome, Ektachrome, odacslor 
and Anscochrome, processed and /or printed ‘under 
most rigid controls. Send for complete price list free! 
For finest color finishing money can buy—it’s same 
Color Photo Lab. Box 6025 Minneapolis, Minn 


GLP? oo DP? 


~ SAVE. ~. .. Introductory . We have r many 1y satis- 
fied customers and would like to add your name to 
our list. Black and white photo-finishing. Your 8 or 
12 exp. roll enlarged to king size prints, only 25¢ 
with this ad. Mail to Wisconsin Film Service, pt. 
C-119, West Salem, Wis. 


48 WALLET—Gem size pictures made from any 
picture only $1.00. Perfect for sending or giving to 
friends. Original pictures returned unharmed. Com- 
plete satisfaction guaranteed or money refunded 
cheerfully. Gem Studio, Dept. Cll, Box 375, Spring- 
field, Missouri. 

















COLOR SLIDES 


200.000 COLOR-SLIDES in stock covering the 
United States, Brussels Fair, & 75 foreign countries. 
Send 15¢ for 88 page US Catalog: 3¢ for each foreign 
list to Capt. M. W. Arps, USN, ret., Box 1715, Wash- 
ington 13, D. C 


FOR HOME MOVIE FANS 


SEE the world in color 8mm-l6mm. Kodachrome 
movies, Alaska, Hawaii, America, Europe, Africa, 
South Seas, U.S. National Parks. Also War and 
Rocket test films. 185 subjects. ws" prices. Write 
World in Color, Box 392-C, Elmira, N. Y. 


FREE Bargain Bulletin of 8mm, gona silent and 
sound films (specify size) from Castle Official. Looney 
Tunes, etc. New & used shorts and features. World's 
largest selection at discount prices. Peerless Camera 
Stores, 415 Lexington, New York, Dept. 18C. 


FOR INVENTORS 


PATENT Searches, including copies of nearest 
atents, $6.00. Reports airmailed within 48 hours. 
ore than 100 registered patent attorneys use my 
service. Free invention protection forms. Miss Ann 
Hastings, P.O. Box 176-A, Washington 4, D. C. 


INVENTIONS Wanted—Patented or Unpatented! 
If you want to market or sell invention for cash or 
royalties, write for Free Booklet! Send no drawings! 
We have tremendous mfrs. list! Global Marketing 
Service, 2420-C 77th, Oakland 5, Cal. 


IF your invention is adaptable to promoting we 
will contact for selling or cash or royalty. Free 
booklet outlines royalty rates, requirements. Kessler 
Corporation, 2611, Fremont, Ohio. 


INVENTORS! Determine patentability of your in- 
vention. Searches of the Patent Office records admin- 
istered—only $6.00. For free invention protection 
forms, dependable service write Washington Patent 
Office Search Bureau 1426G. St., N. W. Washington D.C. 


INVENTORS, Consider our offer first before selling 
or licensing your invention on a cash or royalty 
basis. Patented Unpatented. Inventions on Demand 
79 Wall Street, New York 5, N. Y. 


INVENTIONS Wanted now by my Manufacturer 
Clients Patented Unpatented. Write Gilbert Adams 
Patent Broker. 80-C Wall Street. Financial District, 
New York City. 
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FUND RAISING 





SPARE TIME OPPORTUNITIES 





FUND raising merchandise for school, fraternal! or 
church groups. 100 girls raised $720 in 14 days 
selling knit lure cold water sweater wash. Infor- 
mation free, E-G Co., Box 20092, Indianapolis, 
In@ana. 


CLUBS and church groups, earn . $100 to $500 cash 
plus 24 handsome sturdy card tables. No deposit 
No risk. In 17 years have satisfied over 3,000 plan 
users. Write for details F. W. Mathers, Advertising 
Card Tables, Dept. C.T., Mt. Ephraim, N. J. 





MISCELLANEOUS—PERSONAL 





HIGHEST Cash Paid for Old Gold or Broken 
Jewelry, Gold Teeth, Watches, Rings, Diamonds, Sil- 
verware, Spectacles, Gold Coins, Platinum, Mercury. 
Write for Free Information. Satisfaction Guaranteed. 
Rose Refiners, 29-CB East Madison St., Chicago 2, Ill. 


ASTROLOGY: Send birthdate & 25¢ for character 
reading & fascinating booklet: ‘“‘How The Planets 
Affect Your Life,”’ with details on (copyrighted) 
‘‘Mystrology’’ Horoscope Casting Chart. Mr. Ernest, 
Mystro-Chart Studio, 785 Grand Ave., Rochester9,N.Y. 


BE your own Importer. Exotic gifts, merchandise 
at fabulously low prices. Names, addresses of foreign 
suppliers with kind of merchandise handled. Instruc- 
tions how to contact. 100 names $1.50. Trade Lines, 
Import Dept., P.O. Box 237, Camden, Indiana. 


SUCCESS-MINDED? Want to get ahead? Be some- 
body? Make sure! Wake up your mind with my 
Thought and Behavior Control Plan and be what you 
desire. Many helped. Write for free details. Applied 
Christian Psycho ogy, Inc. Box 1924, Louisville 1, Ky. 

LEARN while you sleep. Also improve memory, 
personality, learn languages, erase tensions. Stop 
smoking, lose weight without drugs. Results guar- 
anteed. Free details. ASR Foundation, Dept. ‘‘C,”’ 
Box 21, Henry Clay Sta., Lexington, Ky. 

GOLD, siiver, pistioum (in any form), also broken 
jewelry, watches, spectacies, gold teeth, rings, coins, 
wanted. Highest cash paid immediately. Information 
ne Wilmot’s 1067-CV Bridge, Grand Rapids 
4, ich. 











LOANS by mail—Borrow $50 to $600, any purpose, 
entirely by mail. No co-signers. Confidential. Low 
monthly payments. 2 years to repay. 
women eligible. anywhere. 
City National Bidg.., 


Employed men. 
American Loan Plan. 
Dept. C-10209, Omaha 2, Neb. 


SPARE TIME OPPORTUNITIES 


EARN $240.00 a month at home, spare time, doing 
only Two $5.00 Invisible Mending jobs a day. Big 
money paid for service that makes cuts, tears disap- 

ar from fabrics. Steady demand. Details free. 

abricon, 6222 Broadway, Chicago 40, Illinois. 

MEN—Women! Start Money-Making Plastic Lami- 
nating Business at home in spare time. Materia! that 
costs 1l¢ brings back $2.50. No canvassing or selling 
but mail orders bring in $20 a day. Write for full 
particulars Free. Rush name on postcard to Warner, 
Room CL-22-L, 1512 Jarvis, Chicago 26, IL 

















- MAKE Money Writing Short Paragraphs! No tedi- 
ous study. I tell you what to write, where and how 
to sell; and supply list of editors buying from be- 
ginners. Many small checks add up quickly. Write to 
sell, right away. Send for free facts. Benson Barrett, 
Dept. bs 199-L, 7464 Clark, Chicago 26. 





CASH in your sparetime! Take magazine subscrip- 
tion orders from friends, neighbors, relatives. Special 
offers on Popular Magazines. High commissions. 
Free sales kit. Write: Magazines, P. O. Box 402. 
Radio City, N. Y. 19, N. Y. 
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BE your own boss! Own a coin-operated, com- 
pletely unattended Westinghouse Laundromat® 
equipped laundry store and increase your income 
$4000-$8000 a vear. No attendants required ... all 
equipment is coin-metered and operated by custo- 
mers as easily as cigarette vending machines. Takes 
only a few hours of management time a week, does 
not interfere with your regular job. We offer advice, 
store planning, training and advertising... and we 
can finance up to 90°. of the necessary equipment. 
No experience necessary. Modest investment. Your 
community needs a coin-metered unattended laundry 
store. For full information on this proved new 
profitable automatic business, write Ald, Inc., Dept. 
C, 7045 No. Western Ave., Chicago 45, Il. 





EARN money at home. We teach you invisible 
mending & reweaving at home in spare time. New 
improved step-by-step course, equip. a Licensed 
approved school. Free details. astern School of Re- 
weaving, Dept. 119, 73 Main St., Hempstead, N. : 





“HOW to Make Money with Simple Cartoons’’—A 
book everyone who likes to draw should have. It is 
free; no obligation. Simply address Cartoonists’ Ex- 
change, Dept. 10211M, Pleasant Hills, Ohio. 








START Big-Pay Business At Home in spare time. 
No experience needed to operate little table-top 
machine for bronzing baby shoes. Makes $5.46 profit 
on every pair. Full particulars Free. Send postcard 
to Mason, 1512 Jarvis, Room CM- 22- L, Chic. 26, Ill. 





HOLD Cosmetic Parties. Earn $25 for 3 hours 
work. Make profit. Hire others. Everything 
furnished. Send name for full details and free usable 
samples. Write Studio Girl Cosmetics, Party Div. 
1891 11E, Glendale, California. 


ATTENTION! “Men or Women! Earn extra cash. 
prepare advertising postals. Spare time or full time, 
use either typewriter or longhand. For descriptive 
literature write at once to Langdons, Dept. C, Box 
41107 Los Angeles 41, California. 








MAKE big profits making costume jewelry at 
home in spare time! Sell to friends, neighbors, 
stores, everyone. Quick, easy to make: easier to 
sell! Details Free! Don-Bar, 3511 W. Armitage, Dept. 
L-112, Chicago 47, Iilinois. 


$96 EARNED from one order! 30 Million Uniform 
customers, Waitresses, nurses, beauticians, store, 
factory workers, etc. All sizes + exclusive hard-to-fit 
sizes for 3 extra sales out of ey 10. Sold in 
advance by nat’l ads. No exp., investment. Free sales 
kit. Uniform Corp.. Dept. K- 119, 118 E. SOS. NYC 22. 





EXTRA money for Christmas plus steady income 
opportunity. Rush $1.00 (refundable) for complete 
pian plus Bargain Catalog (2000 items). Save °? to 
50°, on eR gifts, etc. for entire family. Re 
able Sales, 311 N - Desplaines, Chicago 6, Il. 

LARKIN Products sell easily, repeat often, pay 
immediate cash profits. Popularly- priced cosmetics, 
erfumes, extracts, vitamins, lingerie, hosiery, 
ousehold oe etc. Write for illustrated colored 
catalog and etails. Larkin 77, Buffalo 10, N. Y. 


BIG MONEY at ‘home. Create lovely, colorful 
Rhinestone Jewelry in minutes with famous Jewel- 
craft Kits. Sells on ~¢- to friends, shops, co-work- 
ers. 100° profit. Send 25¢ for catalog and details to 
Jewelcraft Co., ass. 














CO-109, Framingham, 
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SPARE TIME OPPORTUNITIES 


$10.00 Profit in an hour 

Wonder Method’’ of Invisible Reweaving. Ideal home 

business, year round demand. Free details. Invisible 

te Mesa ‘cant 8411 La Mesa Bivd., Dept. C, 
esa 





ssible with the ‘‘Magic 





$100 MONTHLY for wearing lovely - dresses su plied 
to you by us. Just show Fashion Frocks to friends. 
No investment, canvassing or experience necessary. 
Fashion Frocks, Dept. C 50101, Cincinnati 2, Ohio. 


BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 


DOLLS! Dolls! Dolls! We teach you to repair 
make, sell all kinds of dolls and accessories including 
clothing. Study at home. Earn while you learn. Free 
catalog. Doll Hospital School, Studio, N-109, 11826 
San Vicente Blivd., Los Angeles 49, Calif. 








“VENDING Machines—No selling. Operate A Route 
of coin machines and earn high profits. 32-page 
catalog free! Parkway Machine Corp., Dept. 58, 715 
Ensor Street, Baltimore 2, 

GU ARANTEED Market! Earn money at home rais- 
ing fishworms for us! Backyard, garage, basement. 
We teach you, buy your crop! Men, women, all ages. 
Exciting details free: Oakhaven-606, Cedar Hill, 
Texas. 

IMPORT- EXPORT opportunity, ‘profitable, world- 

wide, mail order business trom home, without capi- 
tal: or travel abroad. We ship proven plan, for no 
risk examination. Experience unnecessary. Free de- 
tails. Mellinger, Dept. X-1B, Los Angeles 24, Calif. 


YOUR own high profit business! Sell Name Brands, 
full or part time. No inventory—no- investment. 
More than 2009 Name Brand items: lowest dealer 


prices. Watches, jewelry, cameras, hi-fi, stereo ra- 
dios-phonos, appliances, housewares, hardware, 
power tools, luggage, musical instruments, garden 


equipment, sporting goods, toys, many others, 8 floors 
of Name Brands. Million dollar inventory. Orders 
shipped complete in 24 hours. Send for Free beauti- 
fully illustrated catalog Now! Separate dealer price 
list shows your cost. H. B. avis Corporation, 
Dept. C, 145 West 15th St.. New York 11, New York. 


MONEY in your pocket without selling! Quickie, 
sensatione! aerosol shoe polish shines all color 
leather instantly, no buffing or brushing. Simple 
demcnstration sells for you! Selling kit free, James 
R. Barnet Co., Dept CO-119, Wellesley Hills 81, Mass. 


LARGEST discount 
Clothing, housewares, appliances. 
farm equipment, tools, hobby supplies, new 
ucts. Free details. Associated, Box 2068-CN, 
City. lowa. 


U. 8S. FPurniture, 
auto accessories, 
rod- 
joux 


supply in 


AD Match Sales! Your business—no investment! 
Sell for world’s largest direct selling mfr. of advtg. 
matchbooks. Big spot cash comm. Start without 
experience—tested sales kit tells where & how to 
get orders. Men, women; per or full time. Match 
Corp. olf America, Dept. GM-119, Chicago 32, Il. 


YOUR own home-operated business! Take over 
your area as our Service Distributor keeping stores 
supplied. Nationally advertised 30-year-old line pays 
up to $20.00 hour. Under $100.00 for merchandise, 
starts you. For samples, highly successful plan, 
write Novo, 3855 Lincoln, Desk H-51, Chicago 13. 


FRANCHISES make profits! Join thousands of 
men earning high incomes from their own franchise 
business. Many openings. NFR’s service can guide 
you. Request details. National Franchise Reports, 
E-528, 333 N. Michigan, Chicago 1. 


MAKE MONEY at home: Address ‘envelopes for 
advertisers. Use typewriter or longhand. pay 
full sparetime. Instruction manual $1. Gilt ist. 
firms seeking homeworkers incl. for promptness. 
s.criings, Corona 68, N. Y. 
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BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 


UNUSUAL Franchise Opportunity. A product of the 
Waltham Watch Company represents a_ certified 
money-making proposition that gives you a Sienified 
independent business of your own, without interfer- 
ing with present employment. Requires no selling on 
your part. It gives top profits day and night, all year 
round by working only 4 or 5 hours a week. You 
service our beautiful display cases of popular priced 
alarm clocks in drug, food, hardware and appliance 
stores as well as other outlets, and merely collect 
for merchandise that has been sold and replenish 
the inventory. We establish all accounts in and 
around your immediate area. No experience neces- 
sary (we train you). Cash income starts immediate- 
ly. Unlimited Potential earnings. (cont. next line.) 

























































No knowledge of watch or clock industry necessary. 
Applicants who can qualify will be appointed as local 
distributors. Must be responsible, a permanent resi- 
dent, have use of car. References and a minimum 
investment of $1195.00 to $4780.00 cash available. 
Write today. Give name, address, phone number and 
background. Kindly do not apply unless you can meet 
all requirements. Time Industries, Dept. 862, 170 
West 74 Street, New York 23, Y. 





GROW a living Miniature Forest or orchard (only 
in. high), that bears tasty, tiny fruit at home. Learn 
amaz. Dwarfing secrets! Fascinating hobby. $$$$$ 
Home-business Opportunity. Free Seeds! (State age). 
Miniature Nurseries, Dept. NR, Gardena, Calif. 





UP to $250 a month. Revolvin Golden Beacon sells 
on sight. Just demonstrate and take orders. No ex- 
perience needed. Greatest money maker ever. Free 
details and bonus offer. Write Dept. N Gotten Bea- 
con Sales, 251 S. Sth Street, Phila. 6. Pa 





EARN money at home. We teach you invisible 
mending & reweaving at home in spare time. New 
improved, step-by-step course, equip. supplied. Licensed 
approved school. Free details. Eastern School of Re- 
Weaving, Dept. C-119, 73 Main St., Hempstead, N. Y. 


START your own mail order business, no ex- 
perience required, work full or art time from 
your own nome. Materials supplied. Offer limited. 
Act now $1.00 refundable on future renecetiene 
brings full details. McAllister, Burr Oak, Mich. 

DOLLARS from Pennies! It’ S easy te mahe and sell 
exotic costume and cut sea shell jewelry. Friends, 
neighbors and shops eager to buy new styles. Rush 
address for free catalog & details. Modern Craft. 
P. O. Box 11088-CB, Saint Petersburg 33, Florida. 





WILL you wear new suits and topcoats without one 
penny cost and agree to show them to friends? You 
can make up to $30.00 in a day even in spare time, 
without canvassing. W. Z. Gibson, Inc., 500 3S. 
Throop St., Dept. W-634, Chicago 7, Til. 


MAKE Extra Money. Daily Cash Commission ‘plus 
——- for you and your customers. Everybody 
uys Advertising Book Matches. Free Master Sell- 
ing Kit, all sizes, all styles. Easy sales, steady repeat 
business. No experience necessary. Superior Match 
Dept. N-1195, 7530 S. Greenwood, Chicago 19. 


MAKE up to $937.50 your first month as your own 
boss! All you do is show full color 35 mm. film to in- 
dividual families by appointment. Before the last 
scene is flashed on the wall or screen, you've ee 
lished ancther regular repeat customer. Why 
wage slave? Be independent. Recruit — - BE 
end earn big override profits on their sales, too: 
Make up to 6645) profits. No experience necessa 
Work out of your own home. As little as $250. 
will establish you in this wonderful business. Full 
or part time. Write for free details now. Eden 
Nutritional Products, Sun Valley 11, California. 


WANT To Make Big Money At Home? $10.00 profit 
in an hour possible with Invisible Reweaving. Make 
tears, holes disappear from ——- fabrics. 
Steady demand from cleaners. laundries, homes. De- 
tails Pree. Fabricon, 6220 Broadway. Chicago 40, III. 
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SCHOOL and COLLEGE DIRECTORY 


Coronet lists the following schools and colleges for those 
readers interested in verified educational opportunities. 
For additional information write directly to the schools 
mentioning Coronet as the source of your interest. 





PROFESSIONAL AND VOCATIONAL 





CAN I At My Age Become A Hotel Hostess or 
Executive Even Though I Have Had No Previous 
Hotel Experience? Would you like to step into a well- 
paid position as Hotel or Club Manager, Purchasing 
Agent, Social Director or Assistant Manager, etc.? 
The success of Lewis graduates from 20 to 50 proves 
you can. Susan Cupit writes: “‘Thanks to Lewis 
Training, I became Assistant Manager of an Apart- 
ment Hotel. I have recommended Lewis Training to 
many people. Free Book explains how you can qual- 
ify for a well-paid position at home or through resi- 
dent classes in Washington, how you are registered 
Free in Lewis Nationwide Placement Service. Write 
today. Approved for All Veteran Training. Lewis 
Hotel Training School, Desk ES-1124, Wash. 7, D. C. 


NEED an Auctioneer? Have gavel, will travel. Any 
where, any time. Capable, bonded. Experienced any 
kind of auction. Guarantee expenses. Bob Wall. Pres... 
Cal. Auction School. Also sell mail order records-learn 
athome. Phone ME-02400, 8542 Artesia, Bellflower, Calif. 


ANALYZE Handwriting for profit, pleasure, self- 
understanding. TV, radio, newspaper columns, teach- 
ing, lecturing, court work, counselling. Men, women, 
spare time up to $50 an hour. Sample lesson free. 
Must be 21. IGAS, Inc., Dept. 58, Springfield 4, Mo. 





GET Into Electronics as technician, field engr., 
specialist in communications, missiles, computers, ra- 
dar, automation. Basic, advanced courses. Assoc. deg. 


in 29 mos. B.S. obtainable. Start Feb., Sept. Val- 
paraiso Technical Institute, Dept. B, Valparaiso, Ind. 








LEARN Meat Cutting: only 8 weeks at Toledo 
Actual practice. Big pay, full-time jobs: own a prof- 
table market. Diploma, pay after graduation: job 
help: 36th year. GI approved; catalog Free. National! 
School of Meat Cutting, Dept. 97. Toledo 4, Ohio. 


ENGINEERING degree- -B. Ss. 27 mo (B. E. 36 mo): 
Aero. Chem, Civil, Elec, Mech. Also Electronics, 
Metallurgy. B.S. 36 mo: Math, Chem, Physics. Earn 
board. G.I. appr. Enter Dec., Mar., June, Sept. Indiana 
Technical Coll., 95 11 E. Wash. Blvd., Ft. Wayne 2. Ind. 





BOOST ENROLLMENTS 


by advertising in Coronet’s School & Col- 
lege Directory. Every month more new 
schools and colleges are discovering this 
low-cost way to gain new students. Over 
12,500,000 education prospects with every 
issue. Many schools report Coronet’s School 
& College Directory one of their lowest 
cost per inquiry media. Write today for 
full information on how your school can 
profit by advertising in Coronet School & 
College Directory, 488 Madison Ave., New 
York 22, N.Y. 
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SECRETARIAL SCHOOLS 





SHORTHAND in 6 weeks. Age no obstacle. Lowest 
cost. Famous Speedwriting shorthand. No symbols, 
no machines, uses ABC's. Easiest to learn and use. 
Fast preparation for a better position. Nationally 
used in leading offices and Civil Service, 120 words 
per minute—50°. faster than Civil Service require- 
ments. Over 500,000 taught at home or through 
classroom ‘nstruction. The very low cost will sur- 
prise you. Typing available. 37th Year. Schools in 
over 400 cities in U. S. Canada, Cuba, and Hawaii. 
Write today for free booklet which gives full details 

and free sam le lesson that will show you how 
easily and quickly you can learn Speedwriting short- 
hand. School of bocoduritine. Dept. 4911-9, 55 West 
42nd Street, New York 36, N. Y. 





NURSES TRAINING SCHOOLS 





EASILY make $65 week as Practical Nurse. Learn 
quickly at home. No high school necessary, no age 
limit. Write today for free booklet, lessons. Post 
Graduate School of Nursing, Room 30E119, 131 8S. 
Wabash, Chicago. 





HOME INSTRUCTION 





OIL COLORING PHOTOGRAPHS~—A fascinating 
hobby or profitable sideline for those with artistic 
talent. Learn at home. Easy simplified meth. Free 
booklet. National Photo Coloring School, 835 Diversey 
Parkway, Dept. 1418, Chicago 1, Il. 


FINISH High School at home—no classes. Stand- 
ard text furnished: credit for previous schooling; 
diplomas awarded. If you've completed 8th grade and 
are over 17, write for free catalog. Wayne School, 
Catalog HGX- 26, 2527 Sheffield, Chicago 14, Illinois. 


UPHOLSTERY—At home earn right off! Fine family 
business. Practical course materials, tools for uphol- 
stered chairs, slip covers, etc. Expert teachers. Free 
sample lesson. Ill. book. Vet appd. Write: Upholstery 
Trades School, Dept. HS-194, 721 Bway, N. Y. 3. 


DRESS design: Approved supervised home study 
training. Fine starting point for career. No classes. 
Text and work kit furnished. Diploma awarded. Low 
tuition and payments. Send for free booklet. National 

hool of Dress Design, 835 Diversey Pkwy., Dept. 
1418, Chicago, Illinois. 








WATCH repairing. Learn to repair American and 
Swiss watches in spare time at home. Special tools 
provided. Tuition only $5 monthly. Diploma awarded 
Free sample lesson. No obligation. Chicago Schoo! of 
Watchmaking, 2324-Y Milwaukee, Chicago 47, Il. 





LAW training leads to business leadership, de- 
velops reasoning power, hastens accurate decisions. 
Study in spare time at home. Low cost—easy terms. 
14 Vol. Library included. LL.B. Degree conferred. 
Free books give full details. Write LaSalle Extension 
University, A Correspondence Institution, Dept. 
1136-L, 417 S. Dearborn St., Chicago 5, ll. 
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HOME INSTRUCTION 


BE A Real Estate Broker. Insure Security for 
yourself and your family. Study at home. Prepare 
for state examination. GI Approved. Write for 
Free Book Today. Weaver School of Real Estate, 
2016J Grand, Kansas City. Missouri. 








LET us show you how you can earn $3 to $10 an 
hour. A. J. Allen earned $2,000 in ten weeks. Gary 
Williams doubled his former income. If you are a 
man 18 to 60, the Accident Investigation field offers 
vou tremendous opportunities. This year 200 million 
osses must be investigated for insurance companies, 
airlines, steamship lines. No prior experience or 


higher education needed. And age is no barrier. Read 
how Universal has trained hundreds of men in their 
own homes—and then helped them add thousands 
of dollars to their incomes. Free book. Write to: 
Universal Schools, Box 8227, CC-11, Dallas 5, Texas. 





INTERIOR Decoration. Practical, thorough, ap- 
proved home study course. Est. 1919. Faculty of 
N. ¥. decorators. Personal guidance. Period, modern 
styles, color, draperies, etc. N 
Design, 29 E. 72nd St., N. Y. 


. ¥. School of Interio~ 
21. Send for Cat. 6C. 








ANALYZE Handwriting. Uncover hidden secrets. 
*‘See’’ people’s innermost thoughts by studying their 
handwriting. Just out—new. sc.entific text by M. N 
Bunker. Only $5.95 ppd.. or COD poste. Guar. Neilson 
Co., 210 S. Clinton, Dept. LR-58, Chicago 6. 





HIGH School at Home. You can still finish High 
Schoo]l—at home, in your spare time. No intericr- 
ence with job, or social life. Win more pay, a better 
job, social recognition. Take only the subjects you 
need. Complete lesson and answer service. Person- 
alized instruction. Low cost. Diploma to graduates. 
I1.C.S is oldest and largest (257 courses). Write 
today, for 3 free books: (1) 36-page ‘“‘How to Suc- 
ceed,"’ (2). sample lesson (Math). (3) Career Catalog 
—indicates course desired. International Correspond- 
ence Schools, Scranton 15, Penn., Dept. 39654J. 





PIANO Tuning learned quickly at home. Tremen- 
dous field! Musical knowledge unnecessary. Have 
steady, year around business of your own. Be inde- 
pendent! Free information. Empire School of Piano 
Tuning, Dept. 12, Champaign, Il. (Founded 1935.) 





EARN money at home. We teach you invisible 
mending & reweaving at home in spare time. New 
improved step-by-step course, equip. supplied. Licensed 
approved school. Free details. Eastern School of Re- 
weaving, Dept. 119, 73 Main St., Hempstead, N. Y. 


ART- Seem At Home. Earn big money. Learn 
Illustrating, Cartooning, Figure Drawing, Fashion 
Drawing, TV Art, at home in spare time—all for 2v¢ 
a day. Send for free book. No oblig. Washington 
School of Art, Studio 13911, Port Wasningten, NY. 





WHY Don’t You Write? Writing short stories, 
articles on business, homemaking, hobbies, sports. 
travel, local club and church activities, etc., will 
enable you to earn extra money. In your own home. 
on your own time, the New York Copy Desk Method 
teaches you how to write the way famous authors 
learn—by writing. Our revealing Free ‘‘Writing Apti- 
tude Test’’ tells whether you have the necessary 
qualities to become a successful writer. You'll enjoy 
this test. Write for it, without cost or obligation. 
Newspaper Institute of America, Suite 5499-T, One 
Park Ave., New York 16, N. Y. 
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HOME INSTRUCTION 


BOOKKEEPING. Short, thorough program can pre- 
pare you quickly for a better job and more money in 
spare time by famous Practical Job method. You 
learn by doing. No experience necessary. Instructors 
CPA’s and expert accountants. Great shortage of 
bookkeepers spells real opportunity for you. Send 
for free ‘formation describing our Modern Book- 
keeping program. Learn how you can take advantage 
of the opportunities in this profitable field. Low cost 

easy terms. Accredited Member, National Home 
Study Council. LaSalle Extension Univers.ty, A Cor- 
respondence Iastitution, Dept. 1136 H, 417 So. Dear- 
born St., Chicago 5, Ill 





WRITING? Before you consider any course in 
writing—Compare! NYS offers complete training in 
fiction, non-fiction, TV: placement of salable scripts. 
Write for information & sample material. The New 
York School of Wricing, Dept. 620, 2 E. 45 St..NY.NY. 


PIANO Tuning Pays. Big money in spare time. 
Learn at home in 30 days. No musical knowledge rea. 
Phono records. tools. instructions furnished. Personal 
instructions. Free catalog. Capital Tuning School, 
Dept. 2, 3160 SW 16 Ct., Ft. Lauderdale, Fla. 

LEARN Plastics Fabrication for fun and profit. 
Low cost home-training program now avail. Teaches 
Fiberglassing, jewelry. furniture, ornament, etc. 
making. Materials furn. Free booklet. Interstate 
Training Service, Dept. D-17, Portland 12, Ore. 

INTERIOR decoration: Approved supervised home 
study training. Fine starting point for career. No 
classes. Text and work kit furnished. Diploma 
awarded. Low tuition and payment. Send for free 
booklet. Chicago School of Interior Decoration, 835 
Diversey Pkwy., Dept. 1418, Chicago 14, Il. 

SUCCESS in business, social life, school, depends 
on your memory. Comp. home study memory course 
gives easy way to remember names, faces, numbers, 
facts. Free literature write: Bornstein Memory 
School, 661 Crenshaw Blvd., Los Angeles 5, Calif. 





FREE trial. At home quickly learn to speak 
French, Spanish, 34 languages by Linguaphone's 
World Standard Conversational Method—or it costs 
you nothing. Send for Free book. Linguaphone 
Institute, T-C-119 Radio City, N. Y. 20, N. Y. 

“HOW To Make Money With Simple Cartoons’ ae 
A book everyone who likes to draw should have. It 
is free: no obligation. Simply address Cartoonists’ 
Exchange, Dept. 10211, Pleasant Hill, Ohio 

ENGLISH Course for Adults—With my new self- 
correcting method you can stop making mistakes— 
speak & write effectively. 15 minutes a day at home. 
Free 32 p. booklet. D. O. Bolander,. Career Institute, 
Dept. E-2911, 30 E. Adams St., Chicago 3, Illinois. 


DRAW portraits, landscapes, etc. for pleasure and 
profit. Personal instruction, complete drawing outfit 
with low-cost step-by-step 25-lesson course. Free 
detai's and outline. Burnett Art School, 710-A East 
Fifth Ave., Knoxville 17, Tenn. 


COMPLETE your high school at home in spare 
time with 62-year-old school. Texts furnished. No 
classes. Go as rapidly as your time and abilities 
permit. Booklet free. Write American School, Dept. 
X817, Drexel at 58th, Chicago 37, Illinois. 





Free to Readers of Coronet 


Coronet’s First Annual Directory of Educational Op- 
portunities is now available. You'll find this brand 
new Directory a valuable reference guide to verified 
educational opportunities and advancement aids. 
For a limited time it is being offered FREE to all 
readers of Coronet. Write for your copy today to 
Coronet School Directory, 488 Madison Ave., N. ¥. 22. 
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“T’ll be suing you” 
by Will Bernard 


WITH LAWSUITS increasing rapidly, 
parting 
phrase from “I'll be seeing you”’ to 


we mav soon change that 


“T’ll be suing you.” Consider the va- 
riety of claims that have found their 
wav into the courtroom: 

IN CALIFORNIA, a2 man who bought 
a gun sued the store for a refund and 
damaves because the gun failed to go 
off when he tried to commit suicide. 
IN FLORIDA, a man sued a hotel on 
the grounds that his mattress was so 
hard he broke his lee when he turned 
ovel in bed. 

IN AUSTRALIA, a politician sued his 


party for compensation, saying his 
right hand had been deformed by an 


excess of handshaking. 

IN CALIFORNIA, a movie-goer sued a 
theater for $20,000, saying he got so 
angry at a certain movie that he de- 
veloped heart trouble. 

IN NEW YORK, a man demanded 
damages of $1.500 from his barber 
for shaving off his beloved mustache 
while he was dozing in the chair. 

IN INDIANA, a man sued his sister tor 
$5,000 for spiking his coffee with a 
chemical that spoiled his taste for 
whisky. 

IN CALIFORNIA, a woman sought 
damages from a man whose dog 
sneezed on her stockings. 

IN ILLINOIS, a woman sued her es- 
tranged husband for the value of the 
milk she breast-fed to their babies. 
IN COLOMBIA. South America. a 
farmer filed suit against local church 
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officials on the grounds that. afte: 
he had squandered all his money on 
the basis of their prediction, the 
world failed to come to an end. 
IN FLORIDA, a vacationer sued Civic 
authorities for damages after he was 
beaned by a falling coconut. 
IN KANSAS, a motorist arrested for 
intoxication sued police for not giv- 
ing back his blood after they finished 
testing it for alcohol. 
IN NEW YORK, a man whose wile’s 
cousin died put in a claim against 
the dead man’s estate for services 
rendered: attending the funeral. 
IN CALIFORNIA, two students sued a 
used-car dealer, demanding a $1,200 
car in return for their collection of 
!8 paper napkins bearing the in- 
scription: “This napkin is good fo 
$25 toward the purchase of any car 
a whale of a deal.” 
IN PENNSYLVANIA, a tenant in an 
apartment house sued another ten- 
ant because the latter’s parrot shout- 
ed that the rent ought to be raised. 
IN CONNECTICUT, a man sued police 
for injuries suffered when he fell 
from a fourth-floor window while 
fleeing from a raided crap game. 
IN OHIO, a woman sued for damages 
because a slot machine tipped over 
and fell on her when she bent down 


to collect a jack pot. oe 
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BUSINESS REPLY eet i 
FIRST CLASS PERMIT NO. 10083 — NEW YORK, N. Y. 


Vitasafe Corp. 


43 West 61st Street 
New York 23, N. Y. 
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PINE RM FILTER 


Only Winston has Ga 


FILTER-BLEND up front! 


If you're a Winston smoker, you 
know that the big difference in 
filter smoking is ahead of the 
filter. It’s FILTER-BLEND, the 
Winston secret of selected 
tobaccos specially processed for 


filter smoking. FILTER-BLEND up 
front is a mighty good reason 
for anybody to smoke Winston. 
So, next time you buy cigarettes, 
enjoy America’s best-selling, 
best-tasting filter cigarette! 


R.J.REYNOLDS TOBACCO CO.. WINSTON-SALEM. N.C. 


WINSTON TASTES GOOD /ke a cigarette should! 





